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writers who venture their works to public in- 
ſpeFion, for this obvious reaſon, 1 that if they need it, 
 #hey ſhould have been Hifled in the birth, and not per- 
mitted a public exibtence.” I therefore offer my com- 
- poſtion to the candid j adewent of the impartial world © 
\ <oithout it, taking it for granted that F have as god 
- & natural right to expoſe myſelf to public cenſure, by en- 
. deavouriry to ſublerve mankind, as am ef ibe ſpecies, 
-who have publiſhed their produBiions fince the creation. 
and I aſt no favour at the hands of philoſophers, divines 
or Critics, but hope and expef they will ſeverely chaſ- 
tiſe me for my errors and miſtakes, leaſt they may have 
a ſhare in perverting 1be trutb, e is "FO far 
from my intention. GL 


IN my youth was much di Adel to contemplatign, 
and at my commencement in manbood, I committed to 
manuſcript ſuch ſentiments or arguments, as appeared 
mos? conſonant to reaſon, leaſt through the debility of 
memory my improvement ſhould have been leſs gra- 
dual : This method of ſcribling I prafiiſed for many 
wars, from which” 7 experienced great advantages, 
* | in 


the knowledhe of'y rammarand lafiguog\ 525 welt ag the 
art of reaſon a $+/ 5.5 2 22 applica- 
Adu 4a. Af, 4 AL 1 an. , Jays n un der 
— —— ⏑⏑⏑ : 
. however, to remedy this defect, I bave ſubſtituted the 
moſt unwearied pains, and frankly acknowlegge; that 
1 ba tees fg moryyfied cor io the 
fubſoguant . . Wat 1 E wh . 
of my accompliſhments in compoſing it, but confident 
nevertbeleſs, that 1 have firuck the outlines of a con- 
pt e — . been e RAG 1% 
party \ 3422 Mur 
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' THE Bible ond a. Niftionary: bave We 
books, ciel {-kaue made uſe of, fince i haue dern 
cerręltinę may dl manuſctipia, aud making the. Foliony- 
ing compeſitton a though in thaſe: matuſcripre. I had 
copied ſundry paſſages from certain aut hurg, many years 
Prior to the completian of the ſuliiegutn diſcourſe, 
which.the. ale will Sud trauſcr ib __ * 
Seer 8 rA ande gu da 
* Inn Ty 

0 HAVE. And Fn 260 N preg 
| pou guide thraugh- tbe aubole contents of the yam, 
and expect that they who read it, will:approvitior dif 
_ "approve it, as they may, fudge, an it accord. 

with that original principle. or nel, 


8 
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23 {V4 * 48 
* 7 
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IF The. argumen ts. are beh. Lated, and * 

| PLA jukly drawn, they. will Sand the teſt of 

ir uth, ahough they do not come recommended tothe 
public KAR the prelude f. Ihps\oithethe-fiord®" 


r R E F A Cc E. 


IN the cirelt of my acquaintance (which bas not 
* al) 1 baue generally been denominated a Deiſt, 

The Full of ue ut diſputid, being conſcious 
TW Ferien, Meint mere lufunt bupliſm makes 
me one; and as io being a Deiſt, I know not ftrittly 
ſpeaking, whether J am one or not, for I have "never 
read their writings , mine will ; therefore determine 
the matter; for I have not in the leaſt diſguiſed my 
ſentiments, but bave written freely without any con- 
ſcious knowledge of prejudice for, or againſt any man, 
Jefary or party whatever , but wiſh that good ſenſe, 
truth and virtue may be promoted and flouriſh in the 
world, to the deteftion of deluſion, ſuperſtition and 
falſe religion : and therefore any errors in the ſuc- 
ceeding treatiſe, which may be rationally pointed out, 
will readily be reſcinded, 1 


— 


37 tbe oublies moſt obedient bumble ſervant, 


Ethan Allen, 


k E RMO N, Jul 2, 1782. 
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The Duty of reforming” Mankind, fram Superbien 
' and Error and the-good ** 1. 


| Ti HE, Lede of. knowledge "NY 8 the _. 

attention of the; , wiſe and curious among man- 

\ kind.in all ages, which has been productive of 
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extending the arts and ſciences far and wide da 
the ſeveral quarters of che globe, and excited the 


contemplative to explore nature laws in a gra- 
Ly ual . ſeries | of improvement, till philoſophy, 


Gor # „ * ws © LE, 


IT is neventhelchs. to be e 1 the 
bulk of mankind, even in thoſe nations which are 
moſt celebrated for learning and wiſdom afe ſtill 
carried down the torrent of luperſtition, and en- 


| aftronomy,: geography and hiſtory, with many . 
 'other branches of ſcience, have urrived to a great 
| degree of . ee 


tertain very unworthy apprehenſions of the BEING, 


PERFECTIONS, CREATION. and PhkoviDance of 
GOD, and their duty to him, which lays an in- 


diſpenſible obligation on the philoſophic friends 


ofs human nature, unanimouſly to exert them« 


ſelves in every lawful, wiſe and prudent method; 


to endeavour to reclaim mankind from their ig- 
norance and deluſion; by enlighening ;their minds 
in thoſe great and ſublime truths concerning God 


and his . n and their obligations to mo- 
ral reftitude, which in this world, and that which 


38 | to come, cannot fail W to . * x, 


. happineſs und well being; - 


Troven “ None by ſearching « can find ont Gat, 


"or the Almighty to perfection 2 yet I am per- AG 


des. _ i mankind ee I | exerciſe | 
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their reaſon asfreely on thoſe divine topios, as they 
do in the common concerns of lite, they would, in a 
great meaſure rid themſelves of their blindneſs and 
ſuperſtition, gain more exalted ideas of God and 
their obligations to bim and” one anôthét, and be 
proportionably delighted and bleſſed with the 
views of his moral” government, makes better 
members of ſociety, and acquire many powerful 
incentives to the practice of morality, which is the 
laſt and 3 eee . nature is... 
Wc of. „og . | 
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THE. e Nature haviay ſubjetted aſap. F 
kind to''s ſtate of abſolute dependence) ſome- 
thing out of, and maniteſliy beyond themſetves,. or 
the compcud exertion” of their natural powers, ; 
gave them the firſt conception-of a ſupetior prin - 
eiple exiſting; otherwiſe they could have had no 
poſſibte conception "of ! © ſuperintending povet · 
Bat this ſenſe of dependency, which reſults from 
experience and reaſoniũt on the facts. which eve- 
ry day cannõt Tail to produce, has uniformly e- 
ſtabliſſtecd the know letze of our dependence to 
every of the ſpecies whio are rational, which , er 


„ 
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ceſſarily involves or contains im it the ĩdea ol aru· 

liag power ot that there is 2 GOD;: 8 
. ; tan {T1 earn ! 4 
. . „ £690) 1. 35 "hs 552k 950m 612% ach 6 
Tunis the-Geſt glimpſe of ; Neity, Wade 
fully attracts the tatiqnal mind to make farthet diſ- 
coveries, which, through: the weakneſs; of human 
reaſonings opens a door for errors and miſtakes re. 
ſpecting the divine eſſence, though theres no:poſs 
fibility of dur being dereived in? our firſt cancep- 
tions of « ſuperintending power. Of which: more 
will be obſerved in its order. 


Tur globe with its productions, the planets in 
their motions, and-the ſtarry heaven in their mag- 
nitudes, ſurprize our ſenſes, and confound our rea- 
ſon; in their munificentlefſons.of inſtruction con- 
cerning GOD, by means whereof) we are apt to ba 
more or le fs loſt in our ideas of the object of divine 
adoration, though at the ſame time every one id 
truly ſenſible that their being and preſe rvation 16 
from GOD; We are too apt to confound our ideas of 
GOD with'his: works; and take the latter for the. 
former. Thus burbarous: and unlearned nations 
have imagined; that inafmuch' at the ſun in its in- 
| fluence is benefieial to them in bringing forward 
the ſpring of the year, cauſing. the · production of 
vegetation, add food for their. ſubſiſtence, that 
therefore it is their GOD : while others have lo- 

| cated 


REA 27. 


aated ,other parts of creation, and afcribeto:them, 
the prerogatives of God i and mere creatpres and, 
images have been ſubſtituted to be Gods by che 
| wickedneſs or _weaknels ot man, or both to- 
gether.” It ſeems that. mankind in moſt ages and 
parts af the world have been ond of corpoteal 
Deities wich hom their outward ſenſes might be 
gratified,-or as fantaſtically diuertad from the jutt 
apprebenſian: of the true God, by a ſuppoſed ſu- 
pernatutal it tercourſe with inviſible and mere pi. 
titual beings, 10 whom they aſcribe divinity, ſo 
that through ane means or other, the character of 
the tyue God has been much neglected, to the geen 
dettiment of truth, Juſtice and motality in the 
world; nor is it poſſible, that mankind can be uni- 
torm in their religious opinions, or worſhip” God 
according to knowledge, except they can form a 
conſiſtent arramgment of ideas of the Divine cha- | 

cer. This therefore ſhall be the grent object of 
the following pages, to which all others are only 
ſubordinate z for the ſuperſtructure of our religion 
will be proportionate to the notions we entertain f 
the divinity whom we adore, A fenſibilily of 
mere dependence includes an idea of. ſomething)» 
on which we depend (call it by what name we will) 
which has a real exiſtence, in as much as a depen- 
dency on nonentity is inadmiſſibe, for that the ab- 
ſence or non-exiſtence of all being could not have 


cauſed 
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cauſed an exiſtence to be. But ſhould we attempt 
ko trace the ſucceſſion of- the cauſes of our depen- 
dence, ' they would exceed our comprehenſion, 

though every of them, which we could under- 
ſtand, would be ſo many evidences (of the diſ. 
plays) of a God. Alt hough a ſenſe of dependency 
diſcloſes to our minds the certainty of a Supreme 
Being, yet it does not point out to us the object, 
nature or perfections of that being; this belong 
to the province of reaſon, and in our courſe of rati · 
oeination on the ſucceſſion of cauſes and events. 
Although we extend our ideas retroſpectively ever 
ſo far upon the ſucceſſion, yet no one cauſe in the 
extended order of ſucceſſion, which depends upon 
another prior to itſelf, can be the independent 
cauſe of all things: nor is it poſſible to trace the 
order of the ſucceſſion of cauſes back to that ſelt- 
exiſtent cauſe, inaſmuch. as it is eternal and infi- 
nite, and therefore cannot be traced out by ſuc- 
cefſion, which operates according to the order of 


time, conſequently can bear no more proportion 
to the eternity of God, than time itſelf may be 


ſuppoſed to do, which bas no proportion at all; as 
the ſucceeding arguments reſpecting the eternity 
and infinity of God will evince, But notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeries of the ſucceſſion af cauſes can- 


not be followed in a retroſpecti ve ſucceſſion up to | 


the ſelt-exiſtent or eternal cauſe, it is neverthe- 
leſs 
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leſs a perpetual and concluſive evidence of a God 
For a ſucceſſion of cauſes, conſidered collectively, 
can be nathing more than effects of the indepen- 
dent cauſe, and as much dependent on it, as thoſe 
deperident cauſes are upon one another; ſo that 


we may with certainty conclude that the ſyſtem of 
nature,which we call by the name of natural cauſes, 


is as much dependent on a ſelf-exiſtent cauſe, as 
an individual of the ſpecies in the order of geuera- 
tion is dependent on its progenitors for exiſtence» 
Such part of the ſeries of nature's operations, 
which we underſtand, has a regular and neceſſary. 
connection with, and dependence on its parts, 
Which we denominate by the names of cauſe and 
effect. From hence we are authoriſed from rea. 
ſon to conclude, that the vaſt ſyſtem of cauſes and 
effects are thus neceſſarily connected, (ſpeaking 
of the natural world. only). and the whole regu- 
larly and neceſſarily dependent on a {elf-exiſtent 
cauſe ; lo that we ar2,obliged to admit an indepen- 
dent cauſe, and aſcribe ſeli-exiſtence to it, other. 
wiſe it could not be independent, and conſequent. 
ly not a God. But the eternity or manner of the 
exiſtence of a ſelt-exiſtent and independent being 
is to all finite capacities utterly incomprehenſible; 
jet this is ſo far from an objection againſt the rea - 
lity of ſuch a being, that it is eſſentially neceſſary 
to ſupport the evidence of it; 3 for if we could com- 
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prehend that being, whom we call God, he would; 
nat be God, but muſt have been finite, and that 
in the ſame degree as thoſe may be ſuppoſed to. 
be. who could camprehend him; therefore fo cer - 
tain as God is, we cannot comprehend bis eſſence, 
eternity or manner of exiſtence. This ſhould always, 
be premiſed, when we aſlay toreaſon,on the being. 
perfection, eternity and infinity of God, or of his cre» 
ation and providence. As far as we .underſtand 
nature, we are become acquainted with the charage 
ter of God; for the knowledge of nature is the re- 
velation of God. If we form. in our imagination 4 
oompeduous idea of the harmony of che univerſe, 
it is the ſame as calling God by the name of har: 
mony, for there could be no harmony without te. 
gulation, and no regulation without a regulator, 
which is expreſſive of the idea ofa God, Nor 
could it be poſſible, that there could be order or 
diſorder, except we admit of ſuch a thing as cre- 
ation, and creation contains in it the idea of a cres 
ator, which is another appellation for the Divine 
Being, diſtinguiſhing God from his creation, Fur- 
thermore there could be no proportion, figure of 
motion without wiſdom and power ; witdom to 
plan, and power to execute, and thete are perfec · 
tions, when applied to the works of nature, which 
ſignity the agency or ſuperintendency of God. If 
we conſider nature to be matter, figure and motion, 
ve 
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we iteludeꝭ the ĩdea of Gud'in'that of motion for 


motiom implies a mover; as mucli as ereatiom does: 


a Creator: "If from the compoſition,:.texture;; and 
tenteney of the univerſe in general, we form a 
mpfer. iflea'6f genere good reſulting therefrom 
00 mankind,” we ' implicitly admit a God by the 
name of good, including the idea of his provi.” 
dence to mari. And fromhence ariſes our oblig-+ 
tion to love and adore God, becauſe he provides" 
for, and is benificent to us: abſtract the idea of 
goodneſs from the character of God, and it would 
cancel all our obligations to him, and excite us to 
hate and deteſt him as a tyrant; hence is is, tha 
ignorant people are fuperſtiriouſly miſled into a 
conceit that they hate God, when at the ſame time 


it is only the idol of their own, imagination, which | 


they truly qughg t to hate and be aſhamed of; dat” 
were ſuch perſons to connect the ideas of power, 
wiſdom, goodneſs and alt poſſible perfection in the⸗ 
character of. God, their hatred toward U ee 
be turned into love a and adoration. on OY | 21 
44. * 211 
"For mankind to hate truth as ĩt nap briop their: 
evitdeeds'to light and puniſfitnent; is very eaſy. ame; 
common; but to hate truth as! truth, orc God! 2 
God, wicht is the! fame: as to hate gobdntle; 
for its own fake; unconnected. with any other: con · 
ſcquenees; is impoſſible even to a (premiſed)! dia. 
boligal nature itſelf. If we advert to the ſeries 
| of 
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of the cauſes of our being and preſervation ia 

the world, we ſhall commence a retroſpective en- | 
mination from ſon to father, grand-father .and_ 
great-grandfather, and ſo on to the ſupreme. and. 
 ſelf-exiſtent father of all: and a td the means of 
dur preſervation. or ſucceeding cauſes of it, we 
may begin with parental kindneis in noutiſhing. 
ſuecouring and providing for vs in our helpleſs age. 
always remembering it to have originated from 
our eternal father, who implanted that powerful 


and ſympathetic paternal affection in them. 


By extending our ideas in a larger circle, we i 
ſhall perceive our dependence on the earth and 
waters of the globe, which we inhabit, and from 
which we are bouatifully fed and gorgeouſly array. - 
ed, and nextly extend our ideas to the ſun, whoſe ' 
fiery maſs darts its brilliant rays of light to our 
terraqueous ball with amazing velocity, and whoſe 
region of inexhauſtible fire ſupplies jt with fervent, 


heat, which cauſes vegetation and guilds the vari. 
ous ſeaſons of the year with ten thouſand charms : 


this is not the atchievement of man, but the wark- 
manſhip and providence of Cod. But .how the. 
ſun is ſupplied with materials thus to perpetuate . 
its kind influences, we know not, But will any | 
one deny the reality of thaſe beneficial influences, 
becauſe we n not underſtand the manner of the * 
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perpetuality of that fiery world, or how. it became 
| ſycha body of fire ; of will any oe deny 1 the re. 
ality of nutrition by food, becauſe we do not un- 
derſtand the ſecret operation of che digeſſing pow- 


ers of animal nature, or the minute particulars of 


its cheriſhing.: influence, none will be jo ſtupid as-- 
to do it. Hqually abſurd would it be far vs to, de». 


ny the proyidence f Gd, oy h s e live 


movę, and have r e becauſe we eannet- 

eomprebead it. ele nom dd 3 

yo e 98138 1 rere 77 In Wann 

W. know, that Hank” water, fire and ait in their 

ene ſabſecve us, and we alſo k no 
th 


ele elements are devoid. of reflection, tear: 


ſon or defign,; 3, from, w whence we may eaſily infer, : 
that A "viſe, underſtanging, and deſigning, being. 
has ordained them to he thus ſabſery! ent. Could 
blind | change « conſtitute order and decorum, and 
eonſequently. a providence | ?. That iſd em, orge:y 5 
and debgn could be the production .of.nan SPULY,.. 
or of chaos, confuſion and old night, is too abſurd. 
to deſerve a ſerjous conturation, tor it, cup paſeth 
[ at there may be effe&s without. a, cauſe, Vim. 


produced by pon-epy, 57 thee chaos and tente, 


ion, could produce the effes of Peng wiſdom 
and g90dneſs och, abſyrdivies, as theſe we muſt 
aſſent to, of ſubſcribe to the doctrine of A ſelf. ex 


iftent and providential being. Chaos atſelf would 


neceſſarily include the idea of a creator, inaſmuch 
KT | E 
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cludes the idea a Provider ence, blen cannot Sea | 
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BU Chaos ond ne ure naar oY 
4 Creator thi the preſent aptly difpeſed' ſyſſem 
of nature; For there could be H fortaitiovsjum-' 
ble, or: chass of original 'atotnipindepenifent of or 
previous to creation, i noneritiry could not proc” 
duce the materials. Nothing from "horbiny'" 
tbere remains nothing, but ſomething from nothing 
contradiftdry and impoſſible. Tre Warn ts of 
being and providence of 4 God, i is ſo uff nd com. 
pleat, that we cannot miſs of dis Cern ik, I ve 
bur open our eyes and refed" on the vile creati. 
on. The difplay of God's provi ence is that by 
which the evidence of his bei ing is evinced t to ut 
for though mere Chaos Geoid © evince < the Certaint ney 
of a Creator, yet that abſtracted mrthöd of frg u- 
ment could not have been coficeived of, © or Kade 
by us; was it not for the exer6iſe of God Prövi- 
dence, (by hom we have our being 3) Ky. 
that argument! in itſelf would have been rrve e- 
ther it had been uſed by us of not: 'fof t the ke reaſon 
of propoſmions and juſt inferrences in Aileen * 
are in truth the ſame, independent of our 45 


tions of tem, WI? conlidered from our e 
Mence; | a | 7 
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un pe decruing ag from reaſoning: gl | 
SE4Be9L , it. NVA Or. knowledge my W 
dige a 90 explore, r pff gf chips, as they ace 
in cheir on hatufer his. nenen den Alt eher 
egnpeptions, of things are falſe an SONG 
Wee gs ce + phought gn 50h fig what, 
Ser. Hage a poliriye, e fiſtagge, byt If we tracs 
it. thoropeh!y it, will center in zan indepgnſdet 
_ $apſe, and be 0 gf ,a (God. Thus it ff 
tram che obs gf, qacure that we TE 5 SS 
augbor z hut, all jnquiiciye.mjgds,afe , 1 fe 
fon arches and reſearches, into rhe e i 
A gat whence, gur beings | 3 13nd 2 
28 eee . | 
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"a "HAVING in a conciſe manner Sa a variety 
of indiſputable reaſons to evince the certainty of 
the geing and prqvidence of God, and of {iis goad . 
veis ta man through the intervention of the ſeries 
of nature's operations, - which are commonly de- 
{cribed. by the name of natural cauſes. We come 
dow more particularly to the conſideration of his 
moral petfections, and though all finite beings fall 
as much ſhort of an adequate knowledge theredf, _ 
2. they do ef perfection itſelf; neverthelcls 
ED . through 


8 en e 8 
trough the iwteln gene vf dur on in fouls we may 
have ſomething of a proſpeRive idea of the divine 
| Perfections. For thdugh the Hoͤmal mind bean ; 
10 proportion to the divine, yet there | is undoubt- 
edly. a reſemblance between them ; for inſtance? 
God knows all thidgs, and we know ſome things, 
And in the things Which we do under ſtund, our 
knowledge agrees with that of the divine, and can- 
not fail of neceſſarily correſponding with it. T 0 
more than know a thing. peak ing of that thing 
only, is impoſſible even to omniſcience itſelf; tor 
nowledge' is but the ſame in both the infinite 
and finite minds: To know a thing 1s the lame 
as to have right ideas of it, or ideas according to 
truth, and truth is uniform in all rational minds, the 
divine mind not excepted, It will not be-diſputed 
but that mankind in plain and common mattery 
underſtand juſtice from ichollice, truth from fall. 
hood, right from” wrong, virtue from vice, and 
praiſe wokthineſs trom blame · wotthir eis, for other. 
wiſe they could not: be oacgoumable creatures. 
This being admitted, we are capable of forming 
2.complex idea of a moral character, which when 
done in the moſt dellberate, the witeſt and moſt 
rational man neti in our power, we are certain bears 
a reſemhlance 40 the divine pertections, For as | 
we learn from the works of nature an idea of the 
poet and wiſdom of God, ſo from our own rati- 
goal nature wet _— an idea ot his moral perfecti= 
ons. . | 


Bur © 
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vr werk Power A tas abftrackedly rs 
Wered from juſtice, goodneſs and truth, ate no | 
neceflarily cotineted* with' a moral charitter, 8 
applicable to man, as many tyrants have demon- 
ſtared, who have been wiſe to plan and powerful 
to execute unjuſt wars co the ruin and de ſtruction 
of their ſpecied : but on che other hand when PO 


er and wiſdom are in the poſſeſſion ot Patriots chey 
ſubſerve mankind. But as God is is unchangeably 


and infinitely juſt and good, 45 un as iafinicely 


wile and povertul, he can "therefore beber vary 


from the rectitude ct his moral charaQter 1 and con- o 


lequently his power a and "wildow,” though not in- 


cluded in his moral perteRions (being his patural 
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attributes) cannot. actin. "oppoſition to his moral 
character, Fot of all polhble lyſtems inflate Wik. 
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dom muſt have etcrnally diſcerned tlie bell, t, and 
infinite juſtice, 'googdnels and trüth e it. 
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and ingnite \Power clicted .*. | 
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Fade br bas been obſerved on the moral 
pertections of God, we infer chat all rational be- 


ori 


ings, Who have an idea of jultice," goodneſs and 
truth, have at the ſame time einer 1. 3 greater: or 
ſets des! r the moral pert-ctions | of God. It is 
by reaſon that we are able to compound an idea of 
a-moral character, whethet appl'ed to God « or man; ; 
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S This concluſion is meant to reſpect the cieition and p. 9 4 


vidente of God only, and act tc affect che liberty of man, or 
te infringe che morality of his actions. | 
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| WE proceed next to. enquire. into che eterpis 

90 apd infinity of God: To aſk how God came - 
| 10 be, implies a confradidiic ion co his being. as God, 
in as much as ir ſuppoſes him to have come from, 
4d to be dependent on ſome pre-exiſting cavſe, 
which holds up to our view the character of 4 
finite and dependent being. But if we extend 
our minds retroſpectively on the chain of pre-ex- 
iſting cauſes as far as human numeration can ex- 
tend, ſtill we are at as great a remove from A God 
8 when we firſt attempted the order of pre-exitt- 
ing cauſes, ; for a mere ſucoeſſion of cauſes cangot 
extend themſelyes ad inntum. it we conceive. of 
God to have exiſted from eternity and that he 
will exiſt to eternity; in this conception we form 
an idea that God exifted in time, and that in tige 
ke will eeaſe to be, viz 5. from a certain Æra c 
led eternity be exiſted 50 a ſecond {Era called hr 
the ſame name, viz; from one Epocha to ano» 


ther: and on this poſition. there wauld have been 
| | 70 AJ «4+ an 2 
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de preecbuag lis elf; n ether 
ſitceeding'1t, ab ie W öftefk expfeftte oi ces 
A L com etetitiry ab ctr chidur Gag? 
which is diametrically meonRtctt with: 4 jolt "TNF 


of eternity, God did nat cöine ts be, Bur Wd," 
ngr did. be ert rom cternicy, bat erinaily a. 
iſted, and will eternally exif. Though eternity 
includes an idea of exiſtence or duration (as appli- 
„A to. God) without beginning, or end, yet it is. 
2 neceſſary, in diſeuſfing the ſubje& of eternal exiſt= 
ence, ta divide it into the Preceeding and ſucceeds 
ing eternity as they may be conſidered ſeperarely 
ei the. mind 3, but to conſider it complexty, it is 
but on entire eternity without beginning or end. 
The idea of exiſtence without beginning or end 
eontaina in it an idea of ſelf-exiſtence und inde - 
Pendence of any pre- exiſting cavſe : bud am ex iſte 
ence from eternity, necelarily implies either from 
& certain time, or from a certath pre-exiſting. cave, 
ealled. by the name of eternity, which runs into 
he {Blurtit of the Uerivatih oF a G1 kon de 

chain or toppefed pre-exilting cauſes, which has, 
beef Urtadly lvliciently confured, © © 


"SHLF Hi #xvct ö this kighelt apßeimon we 
eaft"Actibe to Got © for nörfiug Tort of that un 


Wender him fndependefft, 498 etabfm + jutt ect 
"of tis ty wa eternity, AM though we cit: 


not" Cönpfütend tir miſtefious manner 6f e- 


iſtence 


iſtence, yet y e cancomprebend. that. any wy 
of exiſtence, hore of, or infetiot to, that. which. is, 


ſelt ex ſtegt, muſt neceſſarily. ba dependenr, cone | 


quently imperfect and voter y devoid of any right- 


jul pretenſions of a God? tor. that which! is not 
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ſelt-exiſtent, muſt neceſſarily be depefdent & ON. That” 


| which is is fo, or it could not exist, Except we ſuß⸗ 
poſe that a dependent exiſtence can "Exiſt Ande- 
| pendently, wich is inadipittible.” It is not good * 
ſenle, ien we are ſpeaking of God, ro fay t that he” 
is the firſt cauſe of all things ; - for if it was true, 
chere would have been ſecor ad, third; "fouttH and 
fifth cauſes in the ſeries, and fo on to tlie cauſes 
now in immediate exerciſe 6t influence; which 
would neceffafily imply a beginhing to the ſucceſs 
ſion, and «conſequently to the being of God. 
But ſucceſſion, which can operate no other way 
but according to the order of time or numerical 
calculations of the * of cauſes, cannot 
* extend irſelf. 0129 $106 cenie 
Fon d we In R A ene, 
eternal or endleſs line, which would be, . endleſs. 
both ways, and every part of it would bo equally. 
in the middle, or more properly ſpeaking there 


would be no middle or centre to it, in as myuch:as 


it is ſuppoſed to be endleſs. So that Was a canz 


non ball to be diſcharged en either direction ot 


iuch a ſuppoſed. line at any given time, and. | 


—_— it to conunue ts velocity (which. is the 
ſame 


* „% 4 
ume 38 ſucceſſion of end mich. yngbaced 


rapidity. toreyer, it wowld never reach the gnd- 


out beginning or end is £ternal, and cannot U 


meaſured ot compfehended by che ſucceſſion gf 
numbers, ot motion. or by any ching that is capa- 
ble ot a calculation from. the order of time: o 
which realon it is in nature icmpoſſihle co trace the 


Kerpal cauſe. Thopgh it is. in nature poſſible to 


trace a ſugceſſion of gauſes up to a ſuppoſed halt 


throughout aumeration belong to numbers and are 
ina heir. nature capable of being explored by à ſuc· 
ceſſion, multiplication ior diuiſion of numbers. 
which would be LE ntradiction to the eternity. of 


God, therefore God cannot in tratb de ſaid, to be 
the firſt caule of all things. F or if by the ſuccel- 
ſion of cauſes we could Trace. gat dhe being. 
Gad, there would have been ap,crarming preceding 
his. exiſtence ; ; ina{mych, as all paſſible calenlations, 
op the ſugceſpgn of cauſes Manld hl confiruce; 8 
Uimitteck dpratian gt. ting, and, fall as uch ha 
of the eternity, af. God, as our calculacions of T 
may e ſuꝑpqſed io go. But although God £anr. 
nat wich propriety be laid to be iche ofieſt cauſe, 
W e en FR all . Nis. 
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| Ggures to comprize. The Chineſe aſcribe an æra 
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cauſe uncauſed and eterrially ſeIf-exiſtent, give bes 
Ing and order to nature, co-eval with hu own ex- 
iſtence, and creation regulated (Which is the” kame 


48 nature) being eternal, is the reaſon why we cans 


not irace the foocſteps of the creator by a' ſueceſſi.- 
on of cauſes up to the eternal cabſe (for that the 


| ſeries | is alſo eternal) any more than we Can trace 


an endleſs line by the motion of 2 cannon ball be. 
fore alluded to. For exiſtence without a begin- 
ping, a line without end, or an eternal ſeries of 


natural cauſes (which on the poſition of the eter- 
nity of. nature muſt be admitted) are each and 


every of them beyond our calculations of ſucceſſi- 
on, motion or progreſſion, which are eee on 


ee momeats of time. 
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To pet that an | eternal fries of al. 


cauſes begins with a. Grit cauſe, i is the ſame as ſup- 
poſing a beginning to the exiſtence of God, and 


conſequently that the ſeries i is not eternal, but that 
there was a previous eternity, which is a downright 


_ contradiction to the eternity of God. According 


to the rules of chronology, a firſt always implies a 
Particular æta; thus Moſes repreſents God to be 


under ſix thouſand years old at preſent, his words 


are theſe, In the beginning God created the hea- 
vens and the earth.“ This Epocha is calculated 
from the Jewiſl chronology, which wants but few 


of 


of about forty thouſand years exiſtenee to their 
God 5 but theſe 3 are only different beginnings and 
dp neither 'of chem explain the eternal, ſelt-exitt- 
ent cauſe; It: ny be ſaid that Moles Ipake only 
withs efpedt tc to the creation of the & Heavens and 
the earth; ” be it ſo, het if in any part of [pace 
there had been any previous gif play of creation: 

that which Moſes was ſpeaking of could not have 
bern, the beginning. "SG 
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Yar it may be objected, Fon God might have 


been eßer nal, though creation might have had, a 


beginning; but this would include the ſame ſort 
of abſurdity as to ſuppoſe a king wicnout any ſubs; 


jects: becauſe that previous to creation there 
could be nothing to govern or provide for, and. 


conſequently there could not have been aoy diſ- 


play of Providence, which is eſſential to the deing 
of a God. Therefore creation and providence or 


nature, are as etergal as God. Sy that ich fe- 
ſpect to God and his works ot nature there could; 
be no firſt or laſt, for they are eternal: as will be 
I evinced in the ſucceeding chapter. 7 


noc 
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'Ws proceed next. to enquire into the infiniry of 
God. And firſt; we will premiſe, that there is, 
no medium between infinite and finite as applied 
to o God, or to bis works ot nature (which ar- the 
a At ORE SE fv hd | . 8 ſame 
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ame ax his c creation and providence) or_as — 
to mere ſpace. (God. diſplays his providence in 
the ſeries of nature's operations.) Infinity is bound» 
leſs and unlimited, bur finitude is circumſcribed 
and limitted, between which there is ao compari- 
fon or proportion. A ſuppoſed infinite nature or 
ſpace would be as unlimitted all poſſible ways as 
that of an eternal line may be ſuppoſed to be two 


ways, and every part of its immenſity would 0 
void of a Centre. 0 | 3 


. or. = N 
0 a 


' Giacourtnenct Aren admits of a centte, 
and though ever ſo extenſtve, comes withm the de- 
ſeription of finitude; but immentity having no 
circumterence is alfo withour a centre, ſo that the 
rapid motion of a canon ball tore ver, could not 
_ extend itſelf chrough immenſity, for that wineb 1s 
boundleſs, cannot be explored and comprehended 
vy the fucceffion of mot: on, or any progreſſiv ope · 
ration, or hy the adumon of numerical parts 
though they ſhould be ſuppoſed to be ever io large 
and numerous: inafmueh as every of them is ſup· 
poſed to be local, they would iherefore make but 
a local whole; and finally bear no proportion to 
infinite natute (which: cotypreherids all *thibgs) or 
to infinite ſpace : 10 with reſpect to an infinite 
mind, it is not incuuded in Any place, or excluded 
from any place, but fills 3a>Mtnfity with vogita- 
tion, and perfectly underſtands all things, and is 
8 I poſſeſt 


Polten of all potfivte powers, perfection der- 
| LIT vichout addition or mention. G42 


Tus is 4 ſummary of the inficity. of God. con- 
fiſting of wiſdom, power, juſtice, goodneſs and 
truth, with their erernally ee almighty 

operations, co- extenſiye with the immenle tullcefs 


of things. 
8 E 17 1 0 N v. 


The Caſe 4 IDOLATRY 4nd the Rand of it; 
_ Inavitven a» God is wor corpoeral,, and conſe, 
qwently does not and cannot came withia the no- 


tice of pur; bodily, ſenſations 3 we are therefore 


and particularly from aur own rational nature, in 
order to form our conceptions. of the divine cha- 
rater, which through inattention, want of 
learning, or through the natural imbeciluy of man- 
15 or through the artifice of 'deſighing men, of 
20 together, they have been greatly divided and 
ſubdivided in their notions of a God. Many have 

ſo groped in the dark, bs wholly to miſtake the 
Proper object 6f divine worlhip, and not Aiftin- 
guillting the creator from -his creation, have paid 
_ atoration to fdr footed brafts and creeping 
things.” And ſome have afcribed dine hotors 
to the fun, modn, bY ftars; white others Have 
besh ifut uated to worſhip dot, ſenteleſs ard 


unintelligeat idols, which. derived- their  exiftetice 


— 
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as Gods, partly from mechanics, who gave them 
their figure, proportion and beauty, and partly 
trom their prieſts, who gave them their attributes ; 
whoſe believers, it appears, were ſo wrought upon, 
that they cried out in rhe extacy of their deluded 
zeal « Great is Diana.“ Whatever deluſſons have 
taken place in the world relative to the object of ; 
divine worſhip, or reſpecting the indecencies or 
immoralities of the reipective ſuperſtitions them- 


£ ſelves, or by what means ſoe ver introduced or per- 


pe tuated, whether by deſigning men whoſe inter- 


eſt it has always been to impoſe on the weakneſs ef 


the great maſs of the vulgar; or as it is probable, 
that part of thole deluſions took place in conſe- 
quence of the weakneſs of uncultivated reaſon, in 
deducing a viſible inſtead of an inviſible God from 
the works ot nature. Be that as it will, mankind 
are generally 1 of an idea, that there is @ 
God ; however they may have been miſtaken or 
miſled as to the object. This notion of a God, as 
has been before obſcrved, muſt have originated 
from a univerial lenſe ot dependence, which man, 
kind have on lomethung, that is more wile, pow- 
erful and beneficent tran themieives, or they | 
could have had no apprehenſion, of any ſuperin · 
tending ptinciple | iu the univeric, and con ſequently 


would never have fought after a God, or have had, 


any conception of his exiſtence, nor coula deligning; | 
| | men 
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men have impoſed on their eredulity by obtruding 
falſe Gods upon them : but taking advantage of” 
the common belief that there is a God, they arts" 
fully deceive their adherents with regard to the 
object to be adbred. There are other ſorts of idols 
which have no "exiſtence but in the mere ima 
gination of the human mind; and t eſe are 
valtly the moſt nume tous. and univerſally (either 
in a greater or leſs degree) interſperſecl over the 
world; che wiſelf of mankind are not and cannot | 
be dolly exempt from them, inaſmuch as "every. 


wrong e conception of God is (as far as the error 


rakes Place in the mind) idolatrous: To give 2 
ſample, an idea of a jealous God i is of this ſort. 


Jealouſy i is the offspring of finite minds,  proceed- 
ing from the want of knowledge, which in qubi- 
ous matters makes us ſuſpicious | and diſtruſtful ; 
bur in matters which we clearly underſtand there 
can be | no jealouſy, for knowledge excludes” it, o 
that to aſcribe it to God i is a manifeſt "ik rants | 
of his omulſeience. e | 4 
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Tur 4e of 4 reyengeful God is likewiſe one 


of that ſort, but this idea of divinity being borrow- 


ed from a ſavage nature, needs no further confu- 


„5 


tation: T _y W of” 2 God, . 52 


oy . 
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5 we ce told by certain divines) from all cterfiity,. 


; that they themſelves caaſtitute that bleſſed. ele 


elected an .inconfiterable part.af mankind to ętet- 
nal life, and teprobated. che teſt to eternal ee, 
tion, merely from his awn ſovereigaty, adds ana- 

ther to the number this repreſentatian. oi — 


Deity undoubtedly took. its riſe from that high 
we diſcover | in great, powerful and wicked cyrants 


amaog men, however tradition may ſince haue gon 


tributed to its ſupport, thaugb Lam appteheuſive, 


that a belief in tbaſe who adhete to that doctr ijne. 


number, has been a greater inducement to them 
to cloſe with. it, than all. other motives added to- 


gether; It is a ſelfiſh and inferior nation of 2 
- God void of juſtice, goodneſs and truth, and ba 


2 natural tendeney to impede the cauſe of true re- | 


lig on and moralicy 1 in the world, and diamerrically 
f repugnant to the truth of the divine charadter, and, 
which, it admitted to be true, overturns all 
religion, , wholly precluding the agency of man- 
kind in either their ſalvation or  damnatign, dee. 


ſolving the whole into the ſovereign diſpoſal of a 


typrannical and unjuſt being, -which is affenſies to 
reuaſon and common ſenſe, and ſubyerfive:of moral 


rectitude in general. But 38 it va not my deſiga 
ſa much to confute: the mutiplicity of falſe repre- 


ſentations of a God, as to repreſent juſt and con- 
— ideas of the true en 1 _ therefore 
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omit any further oblervations on them in this place 
with this remark, that all unjuſt repreſentations, or 
ideas of God, are ſo many detractions from his 
character among mankind, To remedy theſe ĩdo- 
latrous notions of à God, it is requiſite to form 
| __ and conſiſtent ideas in their ſtead. 


Tus diſcovery of truth neceſſarily excludes 
error from the mind, which nothing elſe can 
poſſibly do; for ſome ſort ot God or other 
will crowd irſelt | into the conceptions of dependent 
creatures, and if they are not. ſo happy as to form 
juſt ones, they will ſubſtitute erroneous and delu- 
fiye ones i in their ſtead ;; ſo that it ſerves no valuae. 
ble purpoſe to mankind, to confute their idola- 
trops opinions concerning God, without commu- 
nicating to them juſt notions concerning the true 
one, for. if this is not effected, nothing is done to 
putpoſe: F. 'or, as has been before obſerved, man- 
kind will form to themſelves, or receive from 
others, an idea of Divinity either right or wrong ' 
this is the univerſal voice of intelligent nature, 
from whence a weighty and concluſive argument 
may be drawn of the reality of a God, however in- 
conſiſtent moſt of their conceptions of him may 
be. The fact is, mankind readily perceive that 
there is a God, by feeling their dependence on bim, 

G | and 
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and as 1 explore bis ne and obſerve his 
providence, which is too ſublime for enite capacl- 
ties to underſtand but in part, they have been more 
or leſs confounded in their diſcoyeries of a juſt ĩden 
of a God, and of his moral government. There- 
fore we ſhould exerciſe great application and Care, 
whenever we aſſay to ſpeculate upon the Divine 
character, accompanied with a ſincere deſire atter 
truth, and not aſcribe any thing to his perfections 
or government, which is inconſiſtent with reaſon | 
or the beſt information which we are able to ap- 4 
prehend of moral rectitude, and be at leaſt wiſe 
enough not to charge God with injuſtice and con 
traditions,” which we ſhould ſcorn te be charged 


with ourſelves: No king, governor. or parent | 
would like to be accuſed with partiality in their re- 


ſpeQive governments, Ii it fit to ſay unto ' Princes, N 
Je are ungodly, bow much leſs to bim that regardeth 
not the perſons of princes, or tbe rich more than 4be 
poor, for they are all the work of his bands,” i . | 
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Creation vas the reſale of W and OR 


2 wiſdom, juſtice, goodneſs and truth, and ef- 


J 
fecked by infinite power, it is like its great author 


miſterious to us. How it cauld de accowpliſhed, 
or in That manner performed, can never be com- 


2514 2 on 4a 


prehenged by any Capacity, but that by whoſe al- 
mighty flat 1 it Was executed. Let from the neceſ- 
ſary atcrihutes, perfections, eternity and ider of 


t $4 4 


God, y we may demonſtrate that creation "mult. a0 
have! been eternal and iofioite, - Had ir not been : 
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eternal there. could r not. have : been a an eternal dif 


play of thoſe divine attributes and ae 
which de ee conltitute a God. tes 
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To tuppele God to have bees: ſeif:exittraboands 
eternal, but inactive till ſome certain ra or period 
| | 33,7 of 
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of time, when he may have been laid to have com 
menced the work of creation, would imply a cone 
rradiction to his nature as GOD: as on this theſis 
there would have been an eternity previous to the 
Era of the creation, for time or duration without 
beginning, to any certain epocha, i is equally eter· 
nal, as time from ſuch epocha without end; the 
one repects the preceding and the other the ſuc- 
ceeding eternity; conſequently if creation was 
cammenced in time, the eternity preceding it muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by an inactive being, 
if by any at all, But if Gop be admitted to have 
been eternal, be may as well be ſuppoſed to have | 
been eternally active, or 1n other words eternal exe 
ertion would have been inleperably connected 
with his exiſtence as God, and if eternally aftive, 
why not as. well eternally create ? viz, co- e al with 
the preceding eternity, As there could be but 
one ſimple and uncompounded exertion in the act 
of creation, and immenſity being perfectly replete 
with it, the exertion need not and could not be re 
peated. Thoigh providence, which is the exer- 
tion. or operation of natuire, is continued in an 
eternal ſeries, eterna) creation is no more than eter· 
nal exertion or actlon, the one is as myſterious as 
the: other, and diſputing againſt them is neither 
more nor lets than diſputing againſt the eternity of 
God, 


e R E AS ON. gz 
God. Eternal whether applied to duration, exiſta 
ende, action or creation, is incomprehenſible to us, 
but implies no contradiction in either of them ; ; 
for that which is above our comptehen fon we 
cannot perdtiye to be contradictory, nor on the 
other hand can we, perceive its rgticnallity ot con- 
ſiſtency, We are certain that God is a rational, 
wiſe, underſtanding Being, becauſe he has in de- 
ger made us ſo, and his wiſdom, power and good - 

neſs is viſible to us in his creation and govern- 
ment of the world: From theſe facts we are ra- 
tionally induged to acknowledge him, and not be- 
caule we can comprehend his being, perfections, 
creation or proyidence ; could we comprehend 
God he would teaſe od be what he is is. The igao · 


11 


— of the wiſe among their own ſpeties, 
much leſs the perfection of à Gov. Nevertheleſs, 
in our rieiocingtion upon the works and harmony 
of nature, we are obliged to concede to a ſelf-ex- 


ment and eternal cauſe of all things, as has been 


ſafficiencly argued, though at the lame time it is 

miſtetious to us, that there ſhould be ſuch a a being 

28 a ſelf-exiſtent and eternally independent one, 
Thus we believe in God although we canhot cbm 

prehoag! any thing of the how, why, or wherefore 

ic was podle for him tõ be; and as creation was 
the 
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the exettion of; ſuch an incomprehenſible and Pere, 
fe& being, it muſt of neceſlary conſequence be, 
in a. great meaſure, miſterious to us; we can ne- 
vertheleſs be certain, that it has been of an ail 
eternity and infigirade of extenſion with. God, 


Not Will abus tbe reality. of creation, inat- 

much as none can go amiſs of the evidence of the 
| certainty of it. This being premiſed, it neceflarily 
follo s that it wos either eternal, or in time, as 
there can be no third way or mean detween theſe 
two; for that which is not eternal muſt have had 
ue e WON is "Un wan an aden 
in Oy” 845 1 0 | 
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8 e 1 BE we 3 do any 
ching but! in me; we have a. dependent exiſt· 
ence, and after a ſeries of ſucceeding parts of time 
ve arrive to a capacity of manhood, and every 

action of our lives is performed in the order of 
time: and as one part of time ſucceeds another, 
ſo our actions ſucceed each other, and every of 
our individual actions are progreſſive in them - 
ſelves, ſimply confidered, and are meaſured by time,. 
whoſe fleeting moments paſs ſwiftly on towards. 
their never ending ſtage, eternity. But when we 
ſpeak of the act, exertion or creation of God, we 
thould conceive of them, as not being confined or 

limitted 


9 * * 
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limitted to the order of time, or or ſidceltvely con- 
heed with it fleeting” moments like oùts ; for 
ſuch conceptions cireumſcribe and limit the power 
of God, and are ideally ſubverſive of his eternity, 
infinity and abſolute perfection, ſubjecting him to 
4 capacity or condition, which is maniteltly finite. 
But creation is nothing ſhort of an infinite exerti- 
on of God, who being eternally omnipreſent, the 
operation or exertion of the act of creation was 
eternally every where; as omniſcient it was per- 
fectly conſiſtent and beſt; as omnipotent it was 
perfected without ſucceſſion of time; and being 
eternally and infinitely compleat, the 8 r act 
of eration could never be repeated, * 


we > 


ute being eee the om- 
niſcient, omnipreſent, omnipotent, eternal and infi- 
nite exertion of God in creation, is -incomprehenſi- 
ble to the underſtanding or the weakneſs of man, 
and will eternally remain the prerogatiye of in- 
finite penetration, ſagacity and uncreated intelli- 4 
gence to underſtand. 


| o 1 
The NATURAL IMPOSSIBILITY of a SUCCESSIVE 
CREATION evinces the ETERNITY of it. f 


NEVERTHELESS, tor arguments fake, and 
further to illuſtrate the doctrine of etetnal creation, 


We 


ds 


en 


we will examine into the merits of any ruppoſed 
ſucceſſive creation, and firſt, it will not be diſputed 
but that time is compounded of parts, Viz, a ſue- 
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ceſſion of years, months, days, minutes, and 


ſeconds of duration. That time cannot extend 


its ſucceſſion or retroſpection co-eval with eternity, 


hath been already fully eviaced ; fo that it neceſ- 
larily follows, that whatever is done in time, or,. 
according to the order of time cannot be eternal, or 
infinite, as it may reſpect the preceding or ſueceed- 


ing eternity: and conſequently ſuch. things or, 
acts which are done in thoſe confined and limitted. 


parts of duration are the exertions and productions 
of finite beings: ſo chat it in our raciocination 
on creation, we evince that in the very nature of 
things it could not have been perfected according 
to the order of time, then the doctrine of eternal 
creation will of neceſſary conſequence. be eſtabliſh-- 
ed. PRIN ; e 


Tuus having ſtated and opened the argument, 


ve proceed to enquire into the merits of i it. Pro- 


vided the act of creation had been continued ever 
ſo many days, months or years in a ſucceſſive or 
Progreſſive manner, it would ſtill be a bounded 
work ; for the additian of ever ſo many local parts, 
could make but a local whole, which i is as certain | 


, as that two and two make four, and i is that which | is 


Lacks: called 


Allee mathematical TIER bo that immenſity 
gould not have been repleted by, a ſucceſlive ere 
ation, had. it been continued from any, given time, 
forever, and that with the greateſt progreſſive. ves 
locity. The. motion of à cannqn, hall to be 
continued with the utmoſt rapidity: from this 


time forever, would be as inadequate to meas 


ſure immenſity, as the motion of. a fnail may be 
ſuppoſed to be. For infinitude cannot de com- 


pqunded of parts, or meaſured by time, nor replet | 


ed: by any thing which. perzaips to, or operates by 


ſuccæſſion; fot it hath, no hounds, terms or limits, 


but is bouudleſs aud epdleſs, ſwallows up our 
Ealculations of time with all its productions, and 
Idrovns the utmoſt ſtreteh ot all finite qe cha 


by W DOR 


Fron the foregoing argomenits the inference 
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iſtenck, and cculd not have” been pettecded! in Ps 
1 13/therefore etergal.' | 1 85 
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210 Erzkvirv and IxTINITy ef GOD, . 
, Jratvve of the Ertanary und her mirv Ns 
CN and PReVipENCE. 133 


THE eternity 425 iofiniry of God deren 
Re are and infinity ot creation and 
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providence, That an infinite being Thduld" be 
local in his government, or diſplay of his provi- 
dence; is a downright” contradiction hoth to the 5 
infinity of his power and goodneſs, the ſame as 4 
ſuppoſed creation in time would be to his eternity. 
The complex idea of 3 a God. contains in it an idea 
of his Providence, as much as the complex idea ot 
a king includes that of ſubjeQts, or the idea” of 
parents that of an offspring : to tuppoſe” a king 


without ſubjects, parents without iſſue, or a God 


without a providence, i is equally chimerica}, and to 
ſuppoſe a providence previous to creation, is as 


_ romantic a ſuppoſition as either of the former 3 
for on this poſition there could have been no exiſt- 


encies or creatures to govern or provide for, and 
eon ſequently there could have been no diſplay of 
wiſdom, power and goodneſs (Which is the ſame as 
& providence) previous to creation. which would 
preclude an eternal providence, and conſequently 
the eternal exiſtence of a God. F or nothing can 
be more evident than that the eternal diſplay of 
thoſe divine perfections, is abſolutely eſſential to the 
being of a God, as it makes him to be what he is, 
Viz. an eterxally active, providential, and good 


being. Therefore, as certain as God is eternal 


and pate, creation is lo likewiſe, | 


| A may be objected that God Was as 
happy in kimſelt, and needed none of the ſervices 
3 of 
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of hjs,orcatures, and therefore paſſed the previous . 
eternity. in the fruition, of thols, attributes, which, 
in the ſycceeding eternity, he ſaw fix to exercile ; p 
but ii ſhould be conſidered, chat if there had been | 
a ſufficient reaſon, in the divine mind not to have 
diſplayed his petfections or Providence i in. the pre- | 
ceding eternity, it God had acted conbiſtently, | 
then he would have made no diſplay of them in 
the ſucceeding. eternity: for if there may be a ſup- 
: poſed reaſon for inaQiyity i in God, in the previous. 

eternity, it muſt have held good ay applied to the 
latter, inaſmuch as eternal and infinite reaſon muſt. 
have been eternally the ſame. Among men it ory 
ſaid that contrivance is half, but an infinite mind, 
which can receive no enlargement by thinking or. 
by experiments, and whoſe perfections are eter- 
nally the ſame, cannot fail of eternally acting uni- 
formly from the fame reaſons : and as a ſuppoſed 
creation. in time muſt have had the divine appro- 
bation, and the reaſon as well as the power to have. 
effected it muſt have been eternal with God, it 
conſequently could not have failed to have eter- 
| nally produced the ſame effect, viz. , etera al crea- 
tion and providence. 
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L N MORE, if epdiitibe and providence, al- 
though they*may be ſuppoſed to have eommenced in 


time, by if Oy conſidered, they contain or 
POL II. TY imply .. 
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imply any real perfedtion or chvatleit; then * 
| neceſſarily follows, that previous to the #ra of 


W „nen 


creation, God was im perfect 3 for it there be any | 
dilplay of periection in a ſuppoſed: creation and 


pfovidence i in time, God muſt be ſuppoſed to have 


been deficient” of it in the preceding eternity, and 
AS a deficiency or want of perfection in God would 
be a downright contradiction to bis being, and 
equally lo in the Previous as in the ſubſequens 


eteruity, we therefore infer that creation and proe 


vidence muſt have been eternal. F nally, if we 


dmit that creation had a beginning, there was 


a beginning to the moral government and diſplay 


8 the divine perfections, which muſt have been 


exerted co. eval with God, and from hence it follows 
that there was alſo a beginning to the being and 


ey exiſtence of God, which would render him de- 
pendent on ſome pre-exiſtent cauſe, and be ſub- 


verſive of his eternity, ſelf- exiſtency and indepen 
dency z as has been before argued. We are 
therefore obliged to admit the eternity of creation 
and providence, which is the ſame as eternal exer- 
tion or action. and as the act was not and could 
not be progreſſive, or according to the order of 
time, but as one ſimple or uncompounded exer- 
tion of eternal and immenſe perfection, repleted, 
the boundleſs work, it opened an. eternal and in- 


ä finirely ample field for the difplay of divine pro- 


vidence, SECTION 
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Tiga x be fuccelion of 1 aur 
ealcullljons of it, is not eternal, has been fully 
evinced, vhethet applied ta creation, formation, or 
providence, or to any thing elie, proxided it be 
ſuppoſed to have a beginning, which: is always 
ſappated, when we ſpeak of time os its diviſion. 
Bin by pretoifing a ſelf-exifiear and conſequently | 
an eternal cauſe,-we may then ſuppoſe an eternal 
ſucceſſion of cauſes, which in nature to ug would 
be incomprebhenfible, and conſequently: incapable. 
of being numerated by us; inaſmuch as tha ef- 
ficient and felf-exiſtent eauſe is etetnal and the 
creation and regulation of things without the be- 
girining of numbers or period of exiſtence; or vi- 
eiſſitude : and thus the ſuceeſfon would be wich- 
out beginning or end, whick is as eternal as an 
infinite line may be ſuppoſed to be ; and may be ] 
denominated an eternal cries, as they are the har- 
monious revelutions of nature in which the provi- 
dence of God conſiſts, and in which it may be tru- 
ly faid to be eternal, and we may as well ſuppoſe 
an eternal formation, a8 an eternal creation or ac 
FMLA | | tion 
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; . for if we but admit the eternity and infinity 
of God, that of the eternity and infinity of his ere- 
ation and providence (which may as well include 5 
formation) follows of conſequence, a as there could 
de no providence or government before there 
_ were creatures to govern or provide for ; ſo that 
we are obliged to admit, that creatures were ei- 
ther eternally created, or eternally formed, or 
both, which doctrine may be objected to from this 
conſideration, that creation and dependent erea- 
tures on ſuch a poſition, would, as to their eterni- 
ty, be co-eval with God, how then could they be 
dependent on him ? I anſwer as well as the act of 
God, which may be eternal and yet dependent ou 
the being or eſſence of God, or as there may be 
eternal emanations eternally flowing from an eternal 
cauſe. The eternal exiſtence. or ſucceſſion of finite, 
beings 1a the preceding eternity, is as reconcila- 
ble to the attributes, perfectlons and providence of 
God, as that they ſhould be immortal or capable 
ot a ſubſequent eternal duration, which we believe 
with reſpect to the fouls of mankind. 


Tas doctrine of . creation and provi- 
dence, as allo the infinitude of it, may give offence 
to ſuch perſons w ho may read this book, and who 
have habituated themlelves to trace their genealot 
gy from Adam as the . rſt rational, finite being, | 
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They may be ſurpriſed at an apprehenſion of an 
eterhäl (infinitude of creation, finite beings and 
providence. © But this mult eternally have been 
the caſe as before argued z fo that we ſhould. con- 
ecive that 4s God was eternal, and eternally ac- 
tive, he might, and has "eternally created and 
formed intelligerit accountable agents; nor is the 
eternal creation or eternal formation, and conſo- 
quently the eternal exiſtence or ſucceſſion of fi- 
nite beings, as they may reſpect the antecedent e- 
1 at all more contradictory or impoſſible 
With God than the iminortality of the human ſoul, 
or che eternal perpetuation or ſucceſſion of fi- 
nite beings, As they may reſpect the ſubſequent © 
'recnity.” Inaſmuch as ſelf-exiſtent, eternal and in- 
finite perfection is eternally the ſame, and may and 
mult } have been equally exerted eternally : allud- 


ing te to. one entire eternity | vickour | doginning.s or | 
end. | , 1 19 a 
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A we cannot pee FR ſelf-exitt 


| eney eternity and infinity of God, or the eternity 
and infinitude of his creation and providence, yet 
: we can comprehend, that a being. that is not ſalf- 
«exiſtent, is neceſſarily dependent upon # being that 
is by nature ſelf · exiſtent and ſelf-ſufficient, . or it 
; could not have exiſted, for that a dependent being 
cannot exiſt independently, any more than it 


could exiſt and not exiſt at the ſame time. 
 Trrreronmn | 
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— the ſelf-ſufficiency, independenoy 
han felf-exiſtency of the efficient cauſe of all things, 


is demonſtrable from the dependent intelligent be- 


-ings, und the things of nature now exiſting, and 
with which our external. ſenſes, internal reflection 
and underſtandings are converſant; and from the 
-ſfelf-ſuffi ciency. and exiſtency of the efficient cauſe 


of all things we infer, that that cauſe has all poſſible 
powers or in other words, chat it is omnipotent. or 


it could not have ſelf· ſuffeĩently exiſted and given 


»being to the univrrſality of things, and having 


chos eſtabliſhed the omnipotency, of che efficient 
Gabe of all ehisgs, we infer its eternity and inf nĩ- 
ty, for that a being of all power. ſclt-ſufficiency, 
Lg ug or eee could got have exiſted 


Sis 


omaiporency, that he had not. exiſted before qo | 
ra or any other period of time; for a ſelf-exilt- 
ent and omnipotent being could not have waited 
on the will, pleafure or power of any orher Being 
or catiſe for his exiſtence; und 'all:fufficiency; nd 
therefote tut have felf-fofficietitly, ormnipotetitly, 
- and eternally exiſted, for otherwiſe he eould not 


be ſelf. famcietit; all-foficienc' or ommpotent, ſinee 


the power f exiſtence'is xſſential to 6rnipottney, 
for without the exiſtence of it there could be no 
ſuch . in theuniverſe, And as am existent ore 


* 


nipotent power includes all Powers 93 neceſſarily, 
among others includes the power of an eternal ex. 
iſtence, tor any Power, ſhort of an eternal one, 


would, be deficient | in the article of its ernie 1 
theretore omnupotens Power i: is eternal. 
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Tus eternal creation and providence 80 God 
is the, neceſſary reſult of his eternal. exiſtence: and 


_ aGiyay>, If God has been eternally exiſtent and 
active he has done ſomething, for he could not 
baye been active ia doing nothing 3 and if ſeme - 
thing, we quers whether it is not ſomething wor. 
th of God. To aſcribe triſles to him is unwor- 
thy of him, ta ſuppoſe, for inſtance, chat he work} 
ed dy the day, ot rſted from hour, ot carried 
on the work of creation. according tg our notions 


of the ſucceſſion of time, or progreſſively, are fuge, 


geſtions inadequate to an infigite being, or to an: 
ſyer the deſign of perfecting a an immenſe cregtion, _ 
ang excending or diſplaying an unlimited provi- | 
dence which. could pever have berp perfected b 
a progreſſive or finite exertion, had. ir begn .conti-. 
nped. ad infinitum, . But on the contrary, let vs. 
ba; premiſe: that God is eternal, arg. ipfinite, apd. 


the cooſeguence muſt voavoidably, follow thaz. his, 

creation and providence are- likewiſe eternal. and i in- 

finite, which neceſſarily implies the eternalcreation, 
1221341 I / formation 
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formation a and exillencs, * beceftone finite intel 4 
ligent beings: Fora creation and regulation of. 
things (which we call nature) abſtraQtly conſidered, 
from intelligences,;could not have eooſtituted a pro- 
vidence, as there could have been, on ſucha poſition, 
no diſplay of the divine goodneſs or character, in the 
creation and government of mere incogitative and 
ſtupid matter, incapable of ſenſation, reflection, ör 
enjoyment; for ſueh a creation & harmony of mere 
natural things could not have diſplayed any äppre- 

henſion of the being, attributes and perfections of 
a God, whoſe divinity could no otherwiſe have 
been diſcerned but by the exerciſe of reaſon. 
Therefore mene finite beings muſt have been 
being, creation aha Providence of God ; and dil. 
puting againſt the eternal exiſtence or ſucceſſion of 
finite intelligencies, or againſt the eternity and infi- 
nity of creation and providence,is neither more or | 
leſs in the final conſequences of it, that diſput- 
ing againſt the reality of a God. For as certain 
as there is a God, he is eternally and infinitely 
perfect, and if ſo, his creation and providence is 
alſo eternally and infinitely perfect and compleat, 
whatever our ignorant apprehenſions and reaſon- 
ings on this divine ſubject may be: 
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0 R mgy perhaps ariſe ſome queries in the 
mind of the reader, relative 16: the ſeveral parts 
of he arguments in. this tteatiſe; concerning ſucs 
eeſſion in the exertion of God in creation, wherein 
it is argued that a ſucceſſive creation had it been 
continued forever, could not have extended the 
amplitude of it beyond a limitted or local dne; 
and yet in this and other ſections of this work, it i 
argued that there muſt have been an eternal ſuc- 
ceſſion or ſeries ina the productions and viciſſitudes 
of natural things and particularly in finite intelli- 
gent beings, as they may ber the antecedent 
and rd erat” 99.290 
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Thad argurr ents at firſt bake. appear AY 
That there ſhould have been an eternal. ſucceſſion 
in the order of nature, and vet! chat we. cannot by 
our ſucceſſive admeaſurements. comprehend g the 


immenſity of things, ſeems to. be, gontradictory, 
but it ſhould be conſide red thax the ſucceſſions ot 


Mee 


nature are eternal.” and. therefore without begin- 
ning or end, but that our. caleulationg. are finite, 
as. they have a beginning and end, and therefore 
cannot comprehend the eternal ſucceſſion of 
things, or the eternity of God, or the infini» 
tude of his creation or providence. It has 
been already argued that by tracipg the order of 
te 
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the ſueceſfion of cauſes retroſpectiyeꝶ. ve camo 
arrive at the eternal or ſeli· eaiſtent cuule for that 
the ſucceſſion is eternal, and theretore emnteeds out 
numerical calculations, which are governed by the 
addition of units or:regulated by the order of time. 
Though from the preſent order of nature we arguo 
its eternal ſucceſſion. and viciſſitude, which exceeds 
gur numeration, beeauſe there is no firſt in the ſe. 
ries, as they ate infigite and eternal, the ſame as 
premiſed endleſs (extended) chain, in which there 
could be no firſt link, ſo in an eternal or infinite 
ſucceſſion, there could not be a firſt-in the ſucceſ- 
ſion, as it would be a contradiction to infinite gx: 
tenſion, or to an eternal duration of the exiſtence 
in Toons met n 18 anne dean 
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Tac things Thich have-a beginning and 45 
we can trace by our calculations f to their reſpettive 
=fas, bur are Toſt"in our attempts ro compute an 


— - eternal duration « or Ekiſtence, or an infinite extenſi- 
on or crearibh, Tor that which i is 'calllels 6 or . 
leſs exceeds all or mathemarics, and iwalfows up 
all our thoughts and <oniptriſons./ To preintis 
late a pfemited niathematiefl eternal Re, or an iu 


finite cirele, or io calculate an eternal ſeries or ſuc- 
ceſſion of caufrs, orthe mere EterhaF exiſtenes"6f x 4 4 
God, or ot duration, are to us equally ichpoſifle, ne- 
W we are us certain of an eternal duration, 
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* we itt of the dernallexiſtener df Gd, for if God 
ag een chant, ſche duratibn of his exiltence muſt 


babe been alf vternal, Whither we are able to cal- 


EP ir ot hot, inthe tame may de tri arm. 
e bf au Cterhal creation, or of ar an eterval | 'provi- 


dence, or of the eternal exiſtence and ſucceſſion or 


generation of intelligent finite beings; An eter- 

nal ſeries · r ſucceſſivh in nature in a reconcileable 
to our underſtandings, aß the eternal exiſtence. af 
nature, or the eternal exiſtence of a God, 0 that 
we may #s well diſpute againſt amy mere vterhal 
exiſtence hateve r, α¹nſt an eternul fucceMon] 
For it one may be che ther is poſfible, Whether 
we can comprehead them or not. The maaber of 
theſe infmite oaltulations are to us incomprehenſi- 
ble, but not: conttadictury ; for we cannot unders 


ſtand that to bea 8 WO to us ig 
Wee e 
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providence, and n no providence. without: intelligent 
being on whom only ir could be exerciſed, there · 
fore, inafmuch as chere is aGod, finite intelligences 


have been interſperſed t hr rough! the creation and pro- 
Videtice of God Cco-eval with bis exiſtence, But as 


313.80 * 


to a premiſed ſucceſfive creation, c or a progreſſive 
one conſiſting of Jocal parts, which colle&jvely 
Kae, could make but alben whole, i it could 


not 
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I not be of the creation and providence of Hod, fax 
4 this, very reaſon, that by our mathematical calcular 
tions, we could comprize it, and therefore, it, could 
| be but finite, which would be infinitely inadequate 


for the territorial . of an abſolutely per: 
fect and in inite 124 
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II is proper to Ake 4 cond diſti nction be- 
emeen. creation and formation, to prevent any 
confuſion in our minds, in applying the one to 
the other. Formation: belongs to that, which: we 
call the eternal ſeries of cauſes andlveffects, which 
ve have been frequently deſeribing as ſurpaſſing 
our calculations by numbers, and though it is eter- 
nal, it is in the eternal order of nttüte dependent 
on creation, and creation as eternally dependent 
on the eternal ſelf-exiſtent cauſe. Cre ation affords 
the materials of formation or ' modification, and 
chit power of nature called production, gives birth 
to the vaſt variety of thein ; but production could. 
rot be from nothing; | formation and modification 
are therefore the production of creation. Creati- 
on, as has been before obſerved, having . been > | 
ternal and without ſucceſſion, could not be repeats. 


12 45 
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ed, inaſmuch as there was an eternal and im- 

menſe fulneſs ; yet acts of natural production by 

formation, may and have been carried on in an e- 

ternal feries, a5 the Weödudtians of vegetable and 

animal life, may exhibit a ſample; in ſine produc- 

tions ( which are the ſame as growths) in general 
are nothing elſe but formation. Nor is death, 
decay and diffolution any ching elſe but a diſſolu- 
tion of forms, and not annihilation or a diſſolution 
of creation, which i is infinitely complete and inde- 
pendent of...apy,gargicular form.z though it muſt. 
exiſt in ſome form ot other, and is neceſſarily unit- 
ed with all poſſible forms: and thus it is, that ali 

forms in general are indebted to creation for their 
exiſtence. And the immenſe creation, conſiſting 
of elements, poſſeſſes its various forms and is en- 
dowed with all neceſſary properties, qualities, diſ- 
poſitions and aptitudes that we denominate by the 
term nature, whiéh muſt have been corel with 

the eternity ef God, and muſt neceſſarily re- 

main to all duration co-exten/ive and er 
with the divine nature. 
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. Taz foregoing theory of creation and a ; 
will probably be rejecled by moſt people in this” 
country,-icaſmuch as they are prepoſſeſſed with 
the theology of Moſes, which reprelents creation to 
have had a beginning, In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.“ In the e pre 

ceeding part of this chapter it has. been evinced 

that creation and providence could not have had 
a beginving, and that they are not circumſcribed 
but unlimited; yet it ſeems, that Moſes limited 
creation by a proſpective view ot rhe heavens, or fir. 
mament, from this globe, and if creation was thus 
 limitted, it would conſequently have cireumſcribed- 
the dominion and diſplay of the divine providence; 
or perfection ; but if Moſes's idea of, the creations. 
of © the heavens and the earch,” was immenſe, 
ever ſo many days of progreſſive work could never 
have finiſhed ſuch a boundleſs creation; for a pro- 
greſſive creation is the ſame as a limitted one; as 
each progreſſive days work would be bounded by 
a ſucceſſive admeaſurement, and the whole ſix days 

work added together, could bebutlocal and bear no - 
manner of proportion to infinitude, but would limit 
the 
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the dominion and conſequently the ditplay of the 
divine perfections or providence; which is incompa- 
tible with a juſt idea of the eternity and infinity of 
Goch as bas been e en the foregoing” pages, 


1 f may be obhetded. that immenlity, all around 
the terraqueous ball to the verge of Moſes's * hea- 
vent and earth.“ had been eternally replete with cre- 
ation providenee and goodneſs, but that the part 
of: ſpace comprized in lis repreſenration of the 
& heavens and the earth was; till the æra of its: 
beginning (which uceording to the chronology of 
the Jews, was; till lefs than ſix thouſand years ago) 
at empty chaſm ia eke creation, and conſequently 
in che providence of God, whick fo far would be 
ſubverſive af # juſt conception of his infinity. In- 
afmiich as on chis poſition; crextion and providence 
muſt have been incumplete till the epocha of rhe 
ſuppoſed creation of the * heavens and the earth, 
at ich time it may be  fuppoſed to have been 
compleated, and which ſuppoſes an addition to the 
creation, and conſequentiy to the providence of 
Gad. But had they bern previouſiy infinitely ex- 
tended, they could not have admitted an enlarge 
ment. Far immenſity, as ts may reſpect creation, 
provĩdeace, or mere ſpace, is ibcapable of progreſ- 
ſion or addition, inaſmuch as immeniity forecloſes 
ite From hence we infer, that as cerrain as the 

creation and providence of God was eternally and 
| 1 | infinnely 
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infinitely complete, Moſes's ſtory .of che creation 
of the © heaven's and the earth, is inadmiſſible, 


as it militates againſt the perfection of God; for 
as the work of creation is, 10 is its author, whether, 


perfect or imperfect, local or infinite. 


5 
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THERE are a variety of other blunders in Mo- 
ſes's deſcription of creation, one of which I ſhall 
mention, which is to be found in his hiſtory gt the 
firſt and fourth days work of God: And God. 


Jaid let there be light and there wwas light, and God 


called the light day and the. darkneſs be called night, 


and the evening and the morning was the firi day.“ 


Then he proceeds to the-ſecond and thirdday*s work 
and fo on to the ſixth; but in his chronicle. of the 
fourth days work, he ſays that ! God made two great 
lights, the greater light to rule the day, and the leſſer. 
light to rule the night.” This appears to be an incon- 
ſiſtent hiſtory of the original of light; day and night 
were ordained the firſt day, and on the fourth day the 
greater and leſs lights were made to ſerve the ſame 
purpoſes ; but it is likely that many errors have 
crept into his writings, through the viciſſitudes of 
learning, and particularly from the corruptions of 
tranſlations, of his as well as the writings of other 
ancient authors, beſides, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that thoſe ancient writers laboured under great dif- 
ficulties in writing to poſterity, merely from the | 
conſideration. - 
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conſideration of the infant ſtate of learning and 
knowledge, then in the world, and conſequently 
we ſhould not act the part of ſevere critics with 
their writings, any further than to prevent their 
A on the world as being infallible. 


£ 
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05 ihe Ernnurey: and Inrixrrupz of Derbe 
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"WHEN we eonkder our ſolar ſyſtem, attracted 
by its fiery centre, and moving in its ſeveral orbits 
with regular, majeſtic and periodical revolutions 3 
ve are charmed at the proſpect and contemplation 
of thoſe worlds of motion, and adore the wiſdom 
and the power by which they are attracted, and 
their velocity regulated and perpetuated. ' And 
Vhen we reflect that the bleſſings of life are deriv- 
ed from and dependent on the properties, qualities, 
conſtructions, proportions and movements of that 
ſtupendous machine, we gratefully acknowledge 
the divine beneficence, When we extend our 
thoughts (through our external ſenſations) to the | 
vaſt regions of the ſtarry heavens, we are loſt in 
the immenſity of God's works; ſome ſtars appear 
fair and luminous and others. ſcarcely diſcernable . 
to the eye, which by the help of glaſſes make a 
brilliant appearance, bringing the knowledge of 
| peers. far remote within the yerge of our feeble 
diſcoveries 
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giſcoyeries, which merely by the eye could nog 
have been diſcerned or diſtinguiſhed. "Theſe dif- 
coveries of the works of God, naturally prompt 


the inquiſitive mind to conclude that the author 


of this aſtoniſhing part of creation, which is diſ- 
played to our view, has ſtill extended his creation; 
ſo that if it were poffible that any of us could be 
tranſported to the fartheſt extended ſtar, which i; 
perceptible to us here, we ſhould from thence-ſur- 


vey worlds as diſtant from that a: as chat! is from 2 


and | ſo on ad infinitum. 


- FURTHERMORE, it is altogether rexonable © 
Sd ade, that the heavenly bodies, alias worlds, 
which move or are ſituate within the circle of our 
knowledge, as well as all others throughout 1 im: 
menſity, are each and every of them poſſeſſed. or 
inhabited by ſome intelligent agents or other, how- 
ever different their ſenſations or manner of receiyr 
ing or communicating their ideas may be from 
our's, or howeyer different from each other. For 
why would it not have been as wiſe or as conſiſt- 
ent with the perfections which we adore in God, 
to have neglected giving being to intelligence Ap 
this world as in thoſe other worlds, interſperſed 
with æther of various qualities i in his immenſe cre- 


ation ? And inaſmuch as this world is thus reple- 
| nifhed, we may with the higheſt rational certainty 


inter, that ag God has giyen us to rejoice, and adore 
n — _—_ 


kim for our being, he has ated conſiſtent with 
his goodneſs; in the diſplay of his providence, 
* the univerſality of worlds. 


wir ſyppole that God Almighty has 5 8 2 
$4 his goodneſs. to, this world, to the excly- 
fron of all others, is much. rmilar to the idle - 
tancies of ſome individuals i in this world, that chey, 
and thoſe of their communion: or faith, are the ta- 

yorites of heaven, exclu fively 3 but theſe are nar- 
row and bigotted conceptions, which are degrad- 
ing, to a rational nature, and utterly unworthy of 
God, of whom . ſhould form the. moſt exalted 


ideas, 
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"Fennmenuonr, chere could be no o diſplay of 


God, merely in repleting Babel with a ſtupid 


creation of elements, or fluggiſh ſenſeleſs and in- 
cogitative matter, which by nature may be ſuppo» 
ſed to be incapable of ſenſation, reflectien and en- 


joyment: undoubtedly” elements and material 
compoſitions were defigned by God to ſubferve ra- | 
tional bemgs, by conſtituting or ſupporting them 
in their reſpective modes of exiſtence; in this or 
thoſe other numerous worlds: 


"Trexnn may be in God's - boundleſs empire of 
nature and providence, as many different ſorts of 


Sate lenſation;as there are different worlds and 
* temperatures 


* ), 
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temperatures in immenſity; or #-leaſt ſenſation 
may more or leſs vary; but whether their - ſenſa« 
tions agree in any or many reſpects, or not, or 
whether they agree with ours, or, if in any part, | 
how far, are matters unknown to us; but that 
there are intelligent orders of beingy, interſperſed 
through the creation of God, is a matter of the 
higheſt degree of rational ecrtainty of any thing 
that falls ſhort of mathematical demonſtration, 
or of proofs which * come within the reach of our 
outward ſenſations, called ſenſible demonſtration. 
For if this is the only world that is repleniſhed 
with life and reafon, it includes the whole circum- 
ference of Gcd's providence ; for there would be 
no diſplay of wiſdom or . goodneſs, merely in go- 
verning rude elements and ſenſeleſs matter, nor 
could there be any valuable end propoſed by ſuen 
a ſuppoſed government, or any happineſs, inſtruc- 
tion or ſubſerviency to being in general, or any 
reaſon aſſigned, why ſuch a ereation (for i it cannot 
be a providence) ſhould have had the divine ap- 
probation, and conſequertly we may be morally 
certain that rational beings are interſperſed co: ex: 
tenſive with the creation of God. 


ALTHoven the various orders of intelligences, 
throughout infinitude, differ ever ſo much in their 
manner of ſenſation, and conſequently in their 
manner of communication, or of receiving ideas, 


ves 
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Yet reaſon. and conſciouſneſs muſt be the ſame in 
all: but not the ſame with reſpect to the various 
objects of theſeveral worlds, though in nature the 
ſame. For inſtance; a perſon: born blind cannot 
poſſibly have an idea of colours, though his ſenſi- 
dbdility of ſound and feeling may be as acute as. 
ours 3 and ſince there are ſuch: a variety of modes 
of ſenſation in this world, how vaſtly numerous 
may we apprehend them to be in immenſity? We 
ſhall ſoon by pondering on theſe things feel vhe in- 
ſufficiency of our imagination, to conceive of the 
immenſe poſſibility of the variety of their modes of 
ſenſation and the manner of intercourſe of cogiia- 
tive beings. It may be objected that a man can- 
not ſubſiſt in the ſun; but does it follow from 
thence, that God cannot or has not conſtituted: a 
nature peculiar to that fiery region, and cauſed it 
to be as natural and neceſſary for it to ſuck in and 
breathe out flames of fire, as it is for us to do the 
like in air. Numerous are the kinds of fiſhy ani- 
mals, which can no other ways ſubſiſt but in the 
water, in which other animals would periſh, (am- 
phibious ones excepted ʒ) While other animals, in a 
variety of forms, either ſwifter or ſlower move on 
the ſurface of the earth, or wing the air: of theſe 
there are ſundry Kinds, which during the ſea- 
ſons. of winter live without food; and many | 
of the inſets which are really poſſeſſed of animal 
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life, remain frozen; and as ſoon as they are let Jooſt 
by the kind influence of the ſun, they again afſunis- 
their wonted animal life; and if animal life may 
differ io much im che ſame world, what indonceiv- 
able vatiety may be poſſible in worlds innumeta- 
bie, as applicable to mental, cogitative and orga- 
nized beings: Certain it it, that any ſuppoſed obs 
ſtructions, concerning the quality or temperature 
of any or every of thoſe worlds, could not have 
been any bar in the way of God Almighty; with 
regard to his repleniſhing his univerſal creation 
wich moral agents. The unlimited perfection of 
God, could perfectly well adapt every part of his 
creation: to the defigh of whatever rank or ſpecies 
of conſtituted beings, his God- like wiſdom and 
goodneſsi ſaw fit to impart exiſtence to j fo that av 
there is no . deficiency of abſolute perfection in 
God, it is rationally demonftrative that the itt 
menſe- creation is repleniſhed with rational agents, 
and that it has been eternally ſo, and that the diſ- 
play of divine goodneſs muſt hab Been as perfect 
and completa, in the wn en as e of 
be in the ſubſequent, 2c I ELD Lol sf 


From this. theological way. 'of arguing, 0 on > the 
creation andi providence i of God, it. appears that. 
the whole, which we denominate by. the term na- 
furt, which is the ſame as creation perfectly regu- 
lated, was ę:ternally connected together by the ete- 

| ator 
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ator to anſwer the ſame: all, glorious purpoſe, 1 
wit; the diſplay of the divine nature, the con- 
ſequences ot which are exiſtence and happineſs to 
being in general, ſo that creation with all its pro- 
ductious operates according to the laws of nature, 
and is ſuſtained by the ſell· exiſtent eternal. cauſe 
4a perfect order and decorum, agrecable to the e- 
ternal. wiſdom; unalterable rectitude, impartial juſ- 
tige and. immenſe goodneſs of the divine nature, 
Which is a ſummary; of God's providence, It. is 
From the eſtabliſned ordinances of nature that ſum- 
mier and winter, rainy and fair ſeaſons, monſoons, 
irefreſhing breezes, ſeed time and harveſt, day and 
night interchangeably. ſucceed each other, and 
diffufenheir: extenſive bleſſings to man. Every 
enjoyment and ſupport of life is from God,dcliver- 
ed d hĩs creatures in and by; the tendency, apti- 
tude; : diſpoſition and operation of - thoſe laws. 
Nature is the medium, or intermediate inſtrument, 
through which God diſpenſes his benignity to 
mankind. The air we breathe in, the light of the 
ſun, and the waters of the murmuring rills, evince 
his providence : and well it is that they are given 
in ſo grear profuſion. that they caunot by the mo- 
nopoly of the rich be engroſſed from the poor. 


Wu we copiouſly purſue the ſtudy of nature, 


we are certain to be loſt in the immenſity of the 
L works 
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works and wiſdom of God ; we may nevertlicle 
in a variety of things diſcern their Stnefs , trappify< 
ing tendency and ſuſtaining quality to us ward, 
from all which, as rational and contempfative dringh 
we are prompred to infer, that God is univerſally 
uniform and conſiſtent in his infinitude of creation 
and providence, although we cannot comprehetid 
all that con ſſtency, by reaſon of infirmity; yet we 


are morally ſure, chat of all poſſible plans, infinite 
vviſdom muſt have eternally adopted the beſt, and 


infinite goodneſs have approved it, and infinite 
power have peifected it. And as the good of bo- 
ing in general, muſt have been the ultimate end 

of God in his ereation and government of his crea- 
| tures, his omniſcience could not fail to have it al- 
ways preſent in his view. Univerſal nature muſt 
therefore be ultimately attracted to this fingle 
point, and infinite perfection muſt have eternally 
diſplayed itſelf in creation and providence. From 
hence we infer, that God is as eternal and infinite 
in his goodneſs, as his ſelf-exiſtent and NE na- 
ture is Oy great, 
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of MANKIND are, more or leſs apt to confound 
their ideas of diving providence, with the actions 
ar agency of man, which ought ta, be "conſidered 
| diſtin ly. inaſmuch as. they are not one and the 
ſame 3. the former is the agency of God, by the in- 
tervention. of the operations ot gature, and [the 
latter the agency of man, The providence of God 
ſopports the yniverſe; and enables rational. agents 
to act in certain lirgited ſpheres wich a derived 
freedom, for other wiſe it could not be denamuiaty 
ed the agency of man, but of God; So like wiſe in 
Sur notions of the infinity of God, we ought to 
make k diſtinction between his eſſrnce and his 
cCtestion. The infinity of che divine nature does 
Hot inelude all things, though it includes all poſſiole 
pertettion z it it included all things, it would in- 
clude all imperte&ions alſo; which is inadmiſſible, 
hor does the providente of God include all man- 
ner of Actions or agencies, it does not include the 
actions of free and accountable agents, for that 


they are more or leſs imperfect and finful ; chough. 
his providence fuſtains their power of agency, tor 


God cannot controul the actions of tee beings, Wl 
knee, * he did, it would be a contradiction to their 


being 
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being free. Neceſſity and heros are in The di- 
verſity of their natures diametrically: oppoſed tb 
each other, for which .reaſon We cannot in truth 
be ſaid to act neceſſarily and freely in the ſame ac- 
tions, and at the ſame time, ay more than” we 
can exiſt and not exiſt at the ſame time”? nat is 1 it 
poſfible for omnipotence itſelf to effect theſe or 
ſuch like contradictions, as they are attended with 
impoſſibilities in their own nature, for that if one 
part of a zee de is true the other cannot beſo.” 


| H to yore Heut 
Sou have deduced arguments, for a proof of 
the farality of the actions of mankind from a ſyp- 
poſed preſcience of the knowledge ; of God, but 
there is not and cannot be any preſcience or, forg⸗ 
knowledge in the omniſcient mind, for thexe is nq 
firſt or laſt, beginning or end ta the divige xæny- 
ledge, but with him it is one eternal au, and gan: 
not be divided into tenſes, epochas or ſuęgeſſiog 
like ours. Succeſſion in Knowledge is the. Sign 
guiſhing characteriſtick of a, finite mind, it is 
knowing things by degrees or n hich 
method of attaining. knowledge. cquld, never ex- 
teu to the comprehenſion of the ipfinitygge. of 
things. But eternal and infinite knowledge is, al- 


ways the ſame, and always preſent with God, Which 
neceſſarily precludes the notion of before, or after, 


in che divine knowledge, as mpch as unbounded | 
| ſpace 
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fpkec ciGudes cke getion cf a' centre; which:caii. 
ha hen exiftthite” withdur a-cirouniterence.: Supe 
pole a chain to be extended without end, which is 
the fame as an Eternal of! infinite extenſionz: none 
but The divine mind Mere comprehend ite links, 
28 1 finite numeration could not aſcertam their 
| number, not would chere be auy felt or falt dig to 
ſuch a prese -ehain': the coimphtiſon will- be- 
the kae Wen e ſuppoſe an eteraal ſeries: 
of kaüſes "and" events, in which chere could:l 
not bea rt cauſv, though there muſt have been 
af eternal one, ſo that God catrnot be the firſt eaſe 
of all things, us argues is the · fourth ſecion ot the” 
firſt* cha pte And as the eternal cauſe wa not a 
fit alte To there can be nd Hrſbor lat khowiedge: 
to an mischen eternal mud. But it may be 
objected, th at though the knowledge of God be ad- 
mitted to de always the 1 lame without addition; di- 
minution, or ſucceſſion, yet his omniſcienee et the 
actions of mankind (in time) as well as that of 
things in general, was eternal, and therefore in. the 
divine migd bad a previous exiſtence to the , atti- 
Odys themlelyes; and conſequentiy humag ackions 
muſt neceſſarily have taken place exactly. as they. 
haye done, or God would have been imperfect in 
knowledge, which by ſore is thought to militate 
againſt the liberty of man. But! it ſhould be con- 
ſidered that though the knowledge of che. actions 


aid of 
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of mankind, exiſted. in the divine mind, previous 
to che actions themſelves having been acted in.: 
time'z/rievertheleſs thoſe actions of man were . n 
neceſſatily produced from that knowledge in God. 
but on the contrary the actions of mankind nceceſ- 
ſitate his knowledge. | For had it nt been for the 
reality of thaſe actions in time, the eternal mind 
could not have bad the Knowledge of them, inaſ- 
much as God could not have known. falſehood ro. 
have been truth; the eternal knowledge of God 
was therefore predicated, or grounded, on the facts 
of choſe actions; ſo that inſtead of the actions of 
mankind, being neceflitated, they neceſſitate the 
knowledge of God: as for example, 2 will pre» 
miſethat the reader ſees me move my, hand, the 
motion in this caſe neceſſitated him to know it 3 
and inaſmuch as God is eternally omniſcient, i it ne- 
ceſſitated him to know. it e as mych as. it 
did the reader in time: 2555 


' Go is eternally and anne capacious, and 
therefore neceſſarily knows all things, and his 
omniſcience is as much neceſſitated by the truth of 
facts, as the knowledge of man. From hence we 
infer that the actions of mankind may be free, but 
that the omniſcience of God is neceſſary, as it is a 
neceſſary perfection of the divine nature to know 


all things, but that which never exiſts eannot be 
known by God or man. It is therefore facto, 
" which 
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which conſtitute truth, and nereſſarily produce all 
knowledge both divine und human ; and as! the 
din niſeience of God is predicated on truth it muſt 
teſpect the natural and moril worlds with that in- 
trinſic — which wink dingy 
— PT "tos 98. a Js 991 
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Dot 
5 3 We 
1. is manifeſt that natural bodies gravitate, and 


are n by fate, but that rational beings are 
But whether mankind act neceſſatily ot free- 
2 never be inferred merely from the. eternal 
omniſcience of God, for it ſo e that the actions 
of mankind. be admitted to be either neceſſary of 
tree, it could not be the knowledge of God, which 
makes them to be gs they are; nor. does the know- 
ledge of God alter them; but they have their in- 
xrinſic nature independent of the omniſcienge dt 
God; and upon which his omniſcience Was ctex- 
nally predicated: ſo that was it poſſible, that they 
eovld not be known, or that they were not known 
by God, their actions would nevertheleſs be either 
neceſſary or free, as in truth they are in their own 
nature, nor does the knowing or not knowing of 
them, either by God or man, alter theirnature, whe- 
ther neceſſary or free: for truth 1s uniform, and 
the omniſcience of God cannot fail to be predicated 
thereon, for otherwiſe God could not be ottiniſci- 
ent: ſo that in very deed God knows the actions of 
mankind 
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inank ind to bewhatin truth they ive; the diving 
-preſcience being neceſſitated; by reality. To, ſupt 
poſe rhe conduct or demeanour of mankind ta havs 
been predetermined by God, and effected. merely 
by his ꝓrovidence, js a manifeſt iijſcingement gf his 
Juſtice and goodneſs in the conſtitution. of gur 
mental powers, in giving us a falſe and erroneous 
8 of guilr, thereby making Us mehtal- 
17 miſerable through deception, or mere imagina- 
| Ty apprekenſion of vicious actions, in Which we are 
wholly pallive, being! actuated by the ſuperintend 
ing power of tlie univerſe, and conſequenti) not 
at all blameable for What we do, and in no other 
ſenſe guilty but from the fallacious repreſentations 
of a deluded conſcience ; which "according to the 
premiſed truth of things wholly exculpates'us from 
it, and which if we knew to be true, the notion of 
an would ſet as ealy on our minds "as a glove on 
our hand. Therefore a predetermination of the ac- 
tions or conduct of mankind, is inadmiſſible, for it 
is injurious to the divine character (among inen) to 
ſuppoſe it, as it would make God the author of 
moral evil to the excluſion of his offending crea- 
tures, or exclude moral evil from the univerſe; 
and i” ih there need no farther EE: about it. 
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ings on the 4 of their actions, Hlend ; it with 
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mechaniſm, which is not ſtrange; for it is almoſt 
| impoſſible to deſcribe human liberty in its intrinſic 
genuine nature, free from a compullive alloy of 
one kind or other; the univerſe all around us be- 
ing ſobjected to the laws of fate, our bodily ſenſori- 
um not excepted, ſo that there is not any thing in 
the uni ver ſe analagous to, or any ways reſembling 
intelligent nature with which we can with any pro- 
pxiety compare it : and as the principle of intelli- 
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cies with x * we. are converſant, fo the —_—- 
and manner of its action or exertion of its powers, 
is ſpecifically different from, all other things, which 
renders analogy i impertinent. All matter, which 
we. haye any conception of, is governed by 
the almighty influence of fate i in its various and 
extenſive operations, and well i it is that it Is thus, 
regulated and made ſubſervient to rational nature. 
The natural palpitation of the heart, the beating 
of the pulſe and gravitation of our bodies, with the 
other laws of our animal.nature, are as mechanical 
as: .the. movements of our ſolar ſyſtem every ching 


therefore in the univerſe is ſubject to the laws ol 
fate, except the actions or exertions of moral be- 
:ngs.only, which are by nature free, and which by 
intuition. we know to be ſo, without argumenta- 
tive demonſtration to prove it, the knowledge of 

it being efſential to all intelligent natures ; and alt 
N tibe 
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the difficulties, which ever have been ſtarted againſe 
its reality, have been owing to the weakneſs of our 
reaſonings. It is in conſequence of this intuitive 
certaitity,” that we are free, thats our conſeiences 
acquit or eondemn us in all our actions and de- 
portme nt of life, and from this conſciovſneſs of li- 
berty reſults all dut mental happineſs and” miſes 
ry, praiſe or blame, and from which we deduce 
all our notions of virtue or vice, or of accoumta- 
| bility. But when we aſſay to Hnveltigate the 2 5 
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dom, or wherein it conſiſts, we are apt to be. 
more or leſs confounded or embarraſſed Sh the 
laws of fate, with which we are cloſely ſurrdund- 
ed, and for want of ſkill to diſtinguiſh” liberty 
from compulſion, involve It (in our m iſtaken no- 
tions) with the operations of thoſe mechanical” 
laws ; and 10 finally draw irregular inferences * 
| againſt the reality of it concluding that mind as 
well as matter, is under the compullive influence” 
of the laws of tate ; though at the ſame time, ſuch' 
a concluſion | is diametrically oppolite to our intui- 
tive certainty of the contrary. And after all, ve 
cannot but feel ourſelves guilty, or not guilty, ac- 
cording to the preſcriptions of our own donſci- 
ences, and are mentally happy or miſerable on the 


preſumption of our intuitive knowledge of the 
treedom 
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freedom of our agenↄy, which never fails to fruſ- 
— all our unphiloſophical theory, which mili- 
/ Cates againſt it, For the conſciouſneſs of liberty, 
wich which our - underſtandings : are impreſſed by 
, Intuition, is natural and true, and will have its 
_ effects on our  conlciences, in | ſpire « of our theorical 
: ſpeculations of the. deſtiny of our actions. The 
freedom of our actions, from Which virtue and 
vice be came pollible i in the nature of man, was 
implanted in our minds coeval With the exerciſe: of 
. . reaſon ; or the knowledge of moral good and evil; 
"and though our reaſonings of thi important ſub- 
ect may be too much tinctured with the fatality 

of things about us, -and our concluſions more or 
leſs faulty and erroneous, yet our intuition of the 
reality of our liberty cannot be a deception, for 
it is the invariable voice of all rational nature, that 
_. muſt have had the ſanction of divinity, intuitively 
4 promulgated ro rational nature univerſally, which 
. lays the foundation of agency, and conſequently 
of accountability, at the ſupreme bar of God, or 
the vicegerency of our own conſciences : for it is 
.- diſgaſttully abſurd to common ſenſe to ſuppoſe, 
that neceſſary beings ſhould be commended or 
diſcommended, puniſhed or rewarded, for their 
deſtined or paſſive ations, Had it been in the 
nature-of things poſſible for God. to have made 


moral 
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moral agents act neceflarily, undoubtedly they 
would have been teſtrained from wiekedneſs, and 
mechanically moved to the practice of that which 
we now call virtue, (though it would loſe its na- 
ture if ſubjected to the laws. of fate,) and have 
been made mechanically bappy, which would 
have prevented the confuſions and diſorders or 
the moral world, and the miſeries which have en- 
ſued in conſequence thereof, But it was in che 
nature and fitneſs of things impoſſible, for God 
_ to have conſtituted a rational nature excluſive, of 
1 liberty; ; for that it naturally and neceſſarily reſults 
rom ſuch a nature, or is congenial with it, ſo that 
the one cannot exiſt without the other; in conſe- 
quence whereof moral evil became poſſible, and 
has had accels to this world, merely through "the 
vicious agency of man, which has been the de- 
F ſtruction nor only of individuals, but of families, 
republics, kingdoms and empires, whatever ef- 
fects it may produce in the ſucceeding ſtage of our 
exiſtence. MEL Eo: ga 


2 Ir has been a great diſpute im the ſchools, whe- 
ther an aſs|would not ſtarve to death between two 
mows, or parcels of choice hay, equally- good, 
and equidiſtant from him, and but juſt out of his 
reach, merely for want of a preponderating motive 


to 
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to chuſe to which ot ihe two to apply himſelf, 10 
ſatisfy his hunger. However, it is more than pro- 
- bable that the ſagacity of the. aſs in ſuch citeum⸗: 
ſtances, would exceed the theory of thoſe, who in 
"ſuch a caſe, devote him to death in their ſpecula- 
"tion. The fame fort of ſpeculation has, by ſome, 
been thought te to hold good, as applied to the mo- 
tives of human actions and eonduct in general 
arguing that we cannot act without motives, ad 
that among a plurality of them, a preponderating 
one is repuiſite, to. determine the act of choice, 
or of the will; that if the motives or inducements 
are ſuppoſed to be equal, they would counterbal- 
"Janet each other; for the illuſtration of the axgu- 
ment, they allude to mechanical ſimilies, as that 
of ſcales and Reelyards, which may be ballanced 
with equal weights to the ſuſpenſion of their mo- 
tion, and which by preponderating weights turn 
their beam ; and thus, by erroneouſly making ap- 
Em of mechanical compariſons to actions qt a 
moral nature, loſe light of their liberty. Or as 
T water is ſaid to run freely or without conſtraint, | 
in like manner ſome ſuppoſe, that man acts freely 
from the ſtrongeſt motives, which motives in. the 
order of nature, extrinſically aud neceſſarily deter- 
mine all their actions, and which are nevertheleſs 
as free as the running ot water in its natural 


courſe, 


courſe, or as the preponderation of the) beam of 
the ſcales or ſteelyards, by the prepanderating 
inducement of a heavier weight. But it ſhould be 
conſidered, that the eſſence of - intelligent nature 
does not occupy ſpace as materia beings do 3 nor 
is it corporeal, or compoſed of matter; it is not 
heavy or light, round or ſquare, long or ſhort, 
- black-or white: What then is it like? Why ic. 18 
ae itſelf, or as Doctor Watts expreſſeth it, 


3 « There's nothing like it round the pole, 
_ & Nothing can ceſcribe the aul... 


; * 


Nox can the motion of water, which is govern- 
ed by gravitation, or the preponderation of the 
beam of ſteelyards or ſcales, which are neceſſarily 
acted upon by the ſame law, or any. other moye- 
ments or operations of nature or art, be. analo- 
gous to the acis of che mind, or admit of any jyſt 
coempatiſon, which has been the cauſe of oenfuſion, 
in all writers who have — oo 


Fon the eſſenee of thinking beings, and their 
manner of acting, is eſſentially diſtin& from all 
and every part of the univerſe beſides, and every 

mile or compariſon, which we draw from thence, 
ſerves only to confound or perplex a juſt arrange- 
ment of ideas of our exalted intelligent nature, 
and the ſuperlative manner of its exertions or ope- 
ratiuns 
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rations, which, we depreciate (ideally) by deducing | ; 
its character of nature or action, from matter, 4. 8 
gute and motion, with their var tous modifications, - 
effeſts or combinations, either animate or inani- 
mate ; though jt is very natural to repreſent. the . 
liberty..of, che mind by external analogies, One 
of the Indians ot. this, country beigg,, aſked, What 
his ſoul whs-? ge for anſwer It is. my think. LA 
T his was both laconic; and- pertinent and with. res. 
ſpect to our libefty, it is impoſibſe far us e 
taififa greater certainty that we art free agents,, 
than that which we naturally derive fem the in- 
tuition, of it. So that che greateſt- philoſopher, and 
the humble and unlearned peaſant, are in, this te- 
ſpect on a level, being each of them conſcious 
that they are fret; from vhich ſentiment it is, that 
ve blame ourſelves and our ſpecies, when ve. or 
they depart f from the conduct of reaſon. 


128 10 1 
As long as ; the human eonttichds will be a 


ſource of mental happineſs or miſery to the mates” 
if-avails'nothing to teach the dõctrine of the ne- 
ceſſity of our actions, as nature will make us ap- 
prove or diſapprove of ourſelves, according to our 
proficiencics in moral good or evil. If nature is in 
the faule (which is inadmiſſihle) and gives us an 
erroneous conſciouſneſs concerning our liberty, 
and conſequently of moral good and evil, Jet. r 
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27 long as nature (or conſcience) remain the: Taihi6g'! 
our intelligent reflections and apprehenſtons f 
merit, or demerit; will alſo remain the ſams; 
vhich cannot fall to be attended with the like 
conſequences of tranquility and happineſs, or of 
guilt and miſery's ſo that if nature has deceived 
us in thoſe tnatters, we can have no remedy to ap- 
peaſe a guilty conſcience, unleſs' our calvigiſtical 
clergy could in good earneſt beat it into our heads, 
tlait our conſciouſneſs of guilt or blame is a mere 
deluſion; and that in truth God Almighty eternal: 
1y 8cfigned and predeſtinated all our actions: ſuch 
a faith as this, was it poſſible, might cure a guiley- 
confctente ; but · believe, that the God of nature: 
has fc ftröngly implanted his law in the huffian 
ſoul,” that the teachers of fataliſm can never eraſe: 
it but that conſcie nce will forever give ſuch, 
teachers the lye, though a part of man kind mays. 
and have given a tacit and traditional aſſent to that 


unreaſonable doftrine y | x 
81 Tp | C 231100 


"Tax doctrine of fate Has beenomaciy uſe of in 

5 artifies as a policy to induce ſoldiers to face dan 
ger. Mahomet taught his army that the term 
of every man's life was fixed by God, and that 


none could ſhorten it, by any hazard that he 
might ſeem to be expoſed to in battle or other- 

wiſe,” but that it ſnhould be introduced into 
| peaceable 
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peaceable ad eiyil life, and be patronized by any 
reachers of religion, is quite ſtrange, as it ſub- 

yeres religion in general, and renders the reach- 
| ing « of it unneceſſary : except among other nece- 
Mary events it may be premiſed, that it is neceſ- 
fary that they teach that doctrine, and that 1 ops 
poſe it from the influence of the ſame law of fate, 
upon which theſis we are all difputing and acting 
in certain neceſſary circles, and it ſo, 1 make ano- 
ther neceſſaty movement, which is, to discharge 
the public teachers of this doctrine, and expend 
their ſalaries in an exconomical manner, which 
might better anſwer the purpoſes of our happineſs, 
or lay i it out in good wine or old ſpirits to make 
the heart glad, and laugh at the ſtupidity or cun- 


ning of thoſe who would have made us mere ma- 
Sten. 


Sous advocates for the doctrine of fate vill 
alſo maintain that we are free agents, notwith. 
ſtanding they tell us there has been a concatefia- 
Hoe of Cute and events, which Has: reached from 
de continued; ; that. has and will controul and 
bring about every action of our lives, though there 
Is not any ching in nature morè certain chan that 
we cannot act neceſſarily and freely, in the fame 
ation, and at the fame time, Jet | it is hard tor 


; a "ſuch 


RY 
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juch perſons, who have verily believed that they 
are elected (and thus by a predetermination of 
- God become his ſpecial favorites) to give up their 
notions of a predetermination of all events, upon 
which ſyſtem their election and everlaſting happi- 
neſs is nonſenſically founded; and on the other 
hand, i it is alſo. hard for them to go ſo evidently a- 
gainſt the law of nature (or dictates of conſcience) 
which intuitively evinces the certainty of human 
liberty, as to reject ſuch evidence and therefore 
hold to both parts of the contradiction, zo wit, that 
| they act neceſſarily, and freely, upon which con- 
tradictory principle, they endeavour to maintain 
the dictates of natural conſcience, and alſo, their 
darling folly of being electedly and excluſiyely fa- 


-yorites of God, 3 


Sucn perſons, very commonly argue, that the 
preſcience, predetermination, or decrees of God, 
are by neceſſary conſequences the ſame in reſult; 
and that they equally effect human agency; and as 
it is generally admitted, that God has an eternal 
omniſcience ot human agency, therefore they in- 

: fer, that the conduct or actions of mankind are 

| neceſſary z as ſay they, it myſt be conformable to 
5 the divine preſcience, for otherwiſe, God, would 

be imperfect in knowledge: not conſidering that 
Sod cannot t know that a free agent acts neceſſari- 
ly 


ly, ot that a neceſſary. agent acts freely, but. that: 
he knows things, or facts, to be as in truth: they 


are; ſo that provided we act freely, God knows 


we act 8 but: if neceſſarily, he knows we act 


. 
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man actions, or Mb could not have as rt 


Frue, but this certainty did not proceed from the 


divine ꝑreſcience, hut from human agency, there - 
fore, it our agency is free, it is certain that it is 
free, but if neceſſary, it is certain that it is neceſ- 
ſary z 1a that the certainty of our actions, or the 
divine preſcience of them, are both reſolyod into 
the nature or reality of them; nor is there any o- 
ther preſcience ot certainty; relative to hüman a- 
gency, but what reſults from ita intrinſic natürel 
Therefore the argument dedueible trom eter hat 


pre ſcience, or certainty, will as well apply to the 


liberty of human agency, as to the deſtiny thereof. 


Upon the whole, we may rationally conclude, that 
inſtead of our actions being neceſſitated, by 
the divine preſcience, they neceſſitate it; 3. inaſ- 
much, as the knowledge of God or man, wuſt 
be predicated on truth, and truth cannot fail ot 
being predicated on nature: nature is therefore 
our polar ſtar, to direct us relative to the queſtion 
of the liberty or deſtiny of our actions in life, for 


though it be admitted, chat our deportment in 
Ns 
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life be either neceſſary or tree, yet it is not ks 


Enowledge of God, or of any other intdlligeticied 


chat makes it to be 4s it is; but our agency millt 
be reſolved into the nature of it, this it is that will 
determine whether it is free or not, and: this it iy 
which neceſſitates che divine preſeiente. För God 
not only knows the partieular conduct or action 
of his creatures, but alſo the manner of their aQti> 
ons; and it is the matiner of their actions which 
muſt determine whether they are neceſſary or free; 


and it is the nature of their actions which muft af- 


$ertairi the manner of them, and the divine pteſel. 
ence is predicated ai, FLY 


n | * 241 


'F ROM the ben arguments we aloe, that | it 
is from the intrinſie nature of our actions ve muſt 
deduce the important concluſion of their freedom 


or fatality, and not from the preſcience or mere 
knowledge of God, 


ls prederermination of human actions, by God. 

would truly amount to the ſame as his decree of 
them, theſe phraſes are ſynonimous, and both "of 
them include the exertion of the divine will, in alt 
tke particular actions of mankind, inaſmuch as 
whatever God wills, by a predetermination of E- 
vents, is as abſolutely binding and neceſſary ih Us 
conſequences, as his decreeing thoſe events could 
pollibiy be, But the divine preſcience amounts to 


\ 1 


nothing 
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d8thivig mote thin 4 mere knowledge of Kumi 
actions, uw which | the will of determination of God 


14648 


concernment, and which may be relolyed "wholly 
into the free 'agedey of man, * 103 21111 


Fou whit has Been et” on this belt, 
it appears, chat divine dectee or predeterniina- 
fi ion of the agency of mankind, would involve, them 


in tatal nec ellity, our that the preſcience of God 


does not determine 2 their actions ate ne- 


eee e af dt AN zt 
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875 HE lubje af” Dapper agency, i is in many res 
pects intricage, Ae and n and uy 
and ſophiſtry of party 7 als nnd would Wy 
volumn to clearly inveſtigate it, which at a future 
period I purpoſe todo, and therefore” in this cou 
eiſe ſyſtem have only cquched... the | great. outlines 


of che ſubject and argued thereon as far as my y- 


tem required, which. is to exclude human ageney 
from the providenee of God: for if a eertain e 
catenation of cauſes and events, relative do human 
actions, have been, by che author of nature ex- 
te nded to mankind; which has. atuared them, then 
it would follow that God only has been an aftive 
being in chis world, and that by his arrangement 
of 
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of cauſes and events, he has actuated mankind, „or 
been the efficient cauſe of their agency; ; which. 


would involve the Deity ; in guile, or exclude moral | 
evil from the world. 


$Y 11137 
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Tunis conſideration alone; is abundantly auffiel. 
ent ro eſtabliſh the reality of man 's freedom for, e- 
ver; which at the ſame time coincides with our 
conſciouſueſs of i it, and upon which all our . notions | 
of right and wrong, or of moral good | and evil, 

founded. 92 1 6 m e 
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W fhall conclude this ſection and chapter FR 
a few curſory ubſervations on St. Paul's diſquiſiti- 
on of the ſubject of election or predeftinaclon, 
W N is to be found in bis ninth chapter of Ro- 
mans. But when Rebecca alſo bad ' conteivel* dy 
one, even by our father-: Iſaat, for tbe children not 
being yet born, neither having done any good" or evil; 
that the purpoſe of God according Ie election might 
Band not of works but of bim that calleth,” it was 
faid unto ber the elder ſhall ſerve the younger, asiti; 
written, Jacob have ] loved, but Eſan-have I bated: 
What ſball we ſay then, is there unrighteouſneſs with 
God? God forbid, for be faith unto Moſes, I wil 
have mercy on whom I will baue mercy 1, and 7 will 
have compaſſion on whom I will bave compaſſion ; Jr 
that it is not of him that willeth er of him that 


runneib 


pe 


ruaneth, but ef God that fheweth mercy ; for the 
| ſeriptare ſaith unte Pharoab, even for this ſame pur - 

poſe bave T raiſed thee up, that I might ſhew my pow- 
er in thee, and that my nam might be declared 


Ibrougbout all the earth. T berefore bath be merty 


on whom be will have mercy, and whom be will be 
bardenetb. Thou wilt. ſay then unto me why doth be 
yet. find fault for 46bo bath re/ified bis will? To 
this objection the A poſtle attempts to argue, 
ee Way, but O man, who art thou that replie as 
painſ God ! ſhall the thing formed ſay of bim that 
formed it why baſt thou made me thus ? bath not the 


petter power over the clay of the ſame lump 1 make- 


one veſſel unto bonor and another unto diſhonor ? what 
if Ged, willing to ſhew bis wrath and to mate "bis 
power known, endured with mach ling alert. the 
weſſels of wrath fitted to deftrufion,” 


From the e quotation, as well as from 
the reading of St. Paul's epiſtles in general, it is 
| manifeſt that he held ſtrenuouſly to the doctrine of 


predeſtination, or election, of a certain part of 


mankiqd to the favour and ſalvation of God, and 
excluded the reſidue of them, as in the inſtance of 
Jacob and Eſau, ©. Jacob have I loved, but Eſau 
have I bated,” and the cauſe (not the reaſon) gi- 
en for God" love of the one and hatred of the o. 
ther, is. 7 bat the purpoſe of Ged, according to elec: 
tion 
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tion, might fond not of works but.of lin. thet, calle 


eth z and to more fully exclude. the agency, of 
works of Jacob and Eſay, from having any flo 
ence or concern in the election of Jacob and harred 
of Eſau, it is ſaid, The children, nat having yet 
been born, or baving done any good or evil. 1 From 
chis example the Apoſtle proceeds to Moſes“ 3 bi 
toty of Pharoah, Even for this [ame purpoſe bave 
1 x6iled thee up, that I might ſpew my four: in thee, 
aud that my name might be declared throygbeu : all the 
earth; and the cauſe aſſigned for the deſtruction 
of Pharoah, i Is, of Therefore hath be mercy on whom 
be will have mercy, and whom be will be e hardenaths” 
again, .“ it 5s nat ef bim that willeth,. ar of him 
that runneth, but of God that Jeweth mercy ; * and 
again. I will bave mercy on whom 1 «will bave 
mercy, and 1 will love compaſſien on whom [ will 
bave compaſſion.” 


"Wink I was a boy, by 925 means or other, 1 
had coneeived a very bad opinion of Pharoahy 
he ſeem'd to me to be a cruel deſpotic Prince, he 
would not give the Iſraelites ſtraw, but neverthe- 
Jeſs demanded of them the full tale of brick: 3 for 


a time he oppoſed God | Almighty, but was at lalt 


luckily drowned in the red ſea, at which” event, 
with other good chriſtians, 1 rejoiced, and eveh 
exuled ; at the es of the baſe and wicked 


Tyrant 
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Tyrant s but after a few years of maturity. and 
examination of the hiſtory of that monarch, given 
by Moſes, with the before recited remarks of the 
Apoſtle, I conceived. a more favorable opinion of 
kim, in aſmuch as, ve are told that God- raiſed 
him up, and hardened his beart, and predeſtinat- 
ed his. reign, his wickedneſs and oyerthrow, But 
to return to the Apoſtle's doctrine of fate, with 
bis objection againſt i it,“ Theu wilt then Jay. unte 
me, why bath Be. (vize, God) yet Ia fault, for 
who hath refited bis, will?” This is a home objec® 
tion to the doctrine of predeſtination, which the 
Apoſtie never anſweted; it will apply in all poſe 
ible Kales of human agency, as well as in thoſe 
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God hate Eſau, or puniſh Pharosh, was not their 
actions and death perfectly agreeable to his pre- 


2100 55; 


deſtination, or will ? and if fo, © 6 1 doth he yet 


the poſition of che deſtiny « or . of hu- 
man agency, who can reſiſt the divine will? ſurely 
ſuch dependent weak creatures as men cannot 
iruſtrate or make void the, ptedeſtination or deſigij 
of God: human art or power, is, in every ſenſe, 
very inadequate to (och an P45 Kia for om- 
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and K the agency of moral beings is included in , 
the- divine decrees, or in the predeſtination of all 


50 O events 


a 
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events, then the conduct of Efau, Pharoah, and 
every individual ot the hünian race, muſt have had 
the divine approbation; and if ſo, the Apoltle's 
objection is concluſive, to wit, #* Why dotb be 
get find fault, for who hath refifted bis will?” 
We will nevertheleſs advert to the Apoſtle's 
diſcuſſion of this objection, who ſays, 4 Nay, 
but O man, who art thou that replieſt again? 
God ? ſball the thing formed lay of bim that 
#} formed it, why 'baſt thou made me thus?” We 
readily grant, that any intelligent being, who 
| by the condition of nature, or God's providence, 
is better than not to be, can have no juſt com- 
plaint againſt God's providence: but on the politi- 
on that God has given being to any of his crea- 
tures, which, under the direction of his provi- 
dence, is worſe than not to be; (which on the poſiti- 
on of eternal damnation muſt be admitted) ſuch 
creatuers would have juſt ground of complaint, 
that God had (tothem involuntarily) given 
them a being which was worſe than non-exiſtence, | 


Tax Apoſtle proceeds to argue againſt his ob. 
jection, Hatb not the potter power over the clay, of 
the ſame lump ts make one veſſel | to bonor and another 
to Ane. This is a cee brought from i in · 


"= 
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flection or of honor, or diſhonor, happineſs or mi- 
ſery, and therefore makes nothing for or againſt 
the ſolutian of! the Apoſtle's argument, a3 hot 
being applicable to the government of rational 
beings-3. for. it is of no conſequence to a jump 
of clay, whether, it be moulded into the figure, 
of a vine glaſs ara chamber utenſil. c Mbat 
if Go willing ie (aew. bis wratb and make bis 
peter knqwn,”. „Still. the objection comes wich 
full force, why is God. wrath, At the conduct of any, 
of, hjg ccreatures 3, r be bath feel bit nl 7%, 
there ia no (finite, being that ever has or could. 8 
GR. it, therefore, accordipg, fg the Apoſtle's doc 
ging, every thing terminates pgreeable.to ede 
an einengen meg ig Mol or Mage, 
mile" 25 ; The conduRt of bene is all perfect, 
right gg this ſtazing ot the cale.; « And: Makes. Sis. 
power known; '(.Q, Thar the ;Creator, and uphaldgr r,of, 
the aninesſe, ſhould | make his; power known, by 
neceſſicating, his greatures to rebel againſt and dif-, | 
qhey him, and then. puniſh them fog it, is dame 
eln. repugnant to our ideas of juſtice, and. of 
dhe divine charatgr,.. The power of, creating and 
ſuſtaining the univerſe is infinite, and thus God 
makes bis power known; but the power of doing 
injuſtice ſhculd never be aſcribed to him. Nor is 
there any propriety in aſcribing the paſſion of an- 
811 | ger 


| the Apoſtle's theme of predeſtimation' for if W. 
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ger or wrath to God (though it be admitted that 
mankind are free agents, and conſequently juſtiy 
blameable for theit violations of the law of reuton) 
for any being; who is capable of che paſſion of au- 
ger, or wrath, muſt be admitted to be mutable, 
which is intompatible with the divine perfectibn 3 
but for God'ts be wrath with his creatures, on tht 
Apoſtle's poſition of his predeſtinating their Aci 
ons, would be in reality the ſame as to be wrath” 


with himſelf, fince on the thelis of deſtiny, God 


muſt have been "the efficient” "caulk | vf the actions, 
or conduct of his creatures. Entartt wirh Jas 
gr; Juffering, the veſſels of wrath fried ta defradis 
on.” This long ſuffering is uniacelligible/ upon 


can under ſtand any thing from it, ir ir ſuppoles rhir' 
we ate free agents, and that God, in his « long 
ſufferings,” gives his creatures ail” opportbliſty to 
repent and refotm; but ſucli x rene would 
be giving his doctrine the lyE; for there could be 
no long (nor ſhort ) © Jufftring,” to the final 
advantage of creatures predeſtinated and fitted © 70 
deftrafion,” in this caſe there could” 'be WI 
forbearance, of *"Jong- ſalferlůg.· Finally, St. 

Paul did not in the leaſt, confute his objection 

to bath refiped' bis will p The ſuhſtande F 


all he ſaid to juſtify divine providence” in elekxing 
part of the human race and :cjecting the reſt, dr of 
4 his 


or R E AS © = 1 


his loving Jacob, hating Eſau, and drowning Phas 
roah, was only this For I will. ba ve merty, on 
cwhom I will have mercy, and. I will ave compaſſan,, 


on hom I will have ' compaſſion,” "tha is 1 wil bt. 


cauſe I will, © * 
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Chapter III. 
S K c T 10 N I. 


The Doertrins of the IN rIix ITE EviIL of Six 
confidered. 


HAT God is infinitely good in the eternal 
1 diſplays of his providence has been argued 
in the ſeventh ſection of the ſecend chapter, from 
which we infer, that there cannot be an infinite 
evil in the univerſe, inaſmuch as it would be in- 
compatible with infinite good; yet there are ma- 
ny who imbibe the doctrine of the infinite evil 
of ſin, and the maxim on which they predicate 
their arguments in irs ſupport, are, that the great- 
neſs of (in, or adequateneſs of its puhiſhment, is 
not to be meaſured, or its viciouſneſs aſcertained by 
the capacity and circumſtances of the offender, 
but by the capacity and dignity of the being a- 
gainſt whom the offence is committed; and as e- 
very tranſgreſſion is againſt the authority and law 

| of 
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of God, it is therefore againſt; God; and as God is 
infinite, therefore ſin is an infinite eyil ; and from 
hence infer the infinite and vindictive wrath of 
God againſt finners, and of his juſtice in dooming 
them, as ſome ſay, to infinite, and as others fay, 
to eternal miſery ; the one without degree or 
meaſure, and the other vichout end of duration. 15 
Abuirrind this maxim 15 EY that: the 
cranſateftions ar ſins of mankind are to be eſtimat- 
ed, as to their heiniouſneſs, by the dignity and infis 
nity of the divine nature, then it will follow, that 
all fins would be equal; which would confound 


all: our notions of the degrees or aggravations of 
ſin ; fo that the fin would be the ſame to kill my 


neighbour as it weuld be vo kill his horſe; For 
the divine nature, by this maxim, being the rule 
by which man's ſin is to be eſtimated, and always 
the ſame, there could therefore be no degrees in 
ſin or guilt, any more than there are degrees of 
perfection in God, whom we all admit to be infi> 
nite, and who for that reaſon only cannot admit of 
any degrees or enlargement. Therefore as cer- 
tain as there are degrees in ſin, the infinity of the 
divine nature cannot be the ſtandard whereby it is 
to be aſcertained; which ſingle conſideration is a 
ſufficient confutation of the doctrine of the infinite 
2 of lin as- predicated -on that maxim; inaſ. 


much 
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wöch bi note at6 G0 Hlupid as not to diſcern an 
15 . are e e 2 in n. 


IcH zer 2 : diſcourſe of a learned Eccleliaf 
tie who was labouring i in ſupport of this doctrine, 
| his firſt propoſition was: * That moral reflitude 4045 
infinitely pleafing to God.“ F rom which he deduced 
this inference, viz ; * That à contrariety is moral 
recbitudt was conſequently infinitely diſpleafing to God, 
and infinitely evil.” That the abſolute moral recti 
tude of the divine nature is infinitely. well pleaſing 
to God, will not be diſputed; for this is none qr 
ther but perfect and infinite rectitude; but there 
cannot in nature be an infinite contrariety thereto, 
or any being Tafinitely evil, or infinite in any re: 
ſpect whatever ; except we admit a ſelf· exiſteat and 
infinite diabolical nature, which is too abſurd to 
deſerve argumentative confutation. Therefore, as 
all poſſible moral evil muſt reſult from the agency 
ot finite beings, conſiſting in their ſinful deviati- 
ons from the rules of eternal unerting order and 
reaſon, which is moral rectitude in the abſtrat 
we infer, that, provided all finite beings in the uni- 
verſe, had not done any thing elſe but fin avd re- 
bel againſt God, reaſon and moral rectitude in ge- 
peral ; all poſſible. moral evil would fall as much 
mort of being infinite, as aſl finite capacities, com» 
* conſidered, wauld fail of being infinite; 
| W 


1 


wt 


which, would bear no proportion at all, For tho? 

finite minds, as has been before argued, bear a res 
jemblance to God, yet they bear no Proportion to his 
infinity ; and therefore there i is not and cannot be 
any being, beings, or agency of being or beings, 
complexly conſidered or otherwiſe, which ate in- 
finite in capacity. c or which are infinitely evil and 
dereſtable | in tne ſight of God, in that unlimited 
ſenſe; for the ations or agenty of limited beings are 
allo limited, which 1 is the fame as Aue: 8 ſo that 
both the virtues and \ vices of an are finite; ; they 


25912 277, 7 


are not yirtuous or vicious but in degree 3 there: 
fore moral evil is foie and bout nded. © 


4 


Tnovon there is one ad but one infinite 1 
which is God, and there. can be no. diſpute, but 
that God judges, and approves Or difapproves of 


all chings and beings, and: agencies: pf heings, as 
in truth they are, ur in other words: judges of eve- 
* thing as being what 1 it is; but to BN a hs 
gvil e. to be infinite, yould! be eh erroneous And 


difprop reionable : for ſo certain as there 18a Uf. 


tjn&tion' between infinity and Fnttude, 1 certain 19 
Hite | infa! agency < cannor be eh cue ot in 


„4e 


nat ” 


Is i it poſſible that the greateſt of in nets b ſhould th 
Juſtice deſerve infinite puniſl went, or their na- 
ture 128 it; rue beings may Ay well be üg. 
N 
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poſed to be capable of infinite beppineſs as of infinite 
miſery, but the rank which they hold in the uni- 
verſe exempts them from either: it nevertheleſs 
admits them to a ſtace of agency, probation or tri- 
al, conſequently to interchangeable progreſſions 
in moral goed and evil, and of courſe to alternate 
happineſs or miſery. We will diſmils the doctrine 
of che infinite. evil of fin with this obſervation, that 
as no mere creature can ſuffer an infinitude of mile= 
ry or of Puniſhment, it is therefore incompatible 
with the wiſdom of God, ſo far to Capacitate crea- 

tures to fin,” as. in his conſtitution of things to 
forecloſe himſelf from N N them 
for irt. 9 3 dhe 
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The- Ae Gevzunmvur of - GOD. incompatible 
much eternal DENT > '3 13533 nt 
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| ' HAVING conſidered the dodrrine p as infi- 

dite evil of fin, we proceed to the conſideration of | 
| that of eternal damnation. | Though i it is in the na- 
. ture of things impollible, that an infinite weight | 
| of puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on the wicked, 
nevertheleſs, admitting a never ending puniſhment 
on them to be juſt and conſiſient with the moral N 
government of God, it would be in itſelf poſſible- 
Therefore i ia order to determine tho queſtion con- 

cerning 
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ecrning eternal puniſhment, (which cannot be e- 
ternal with reſpect to the preceeding eternity, 
though it may be poſſible with reſpect to that 
which ſucceeds the æra of the exiſtence of the 
wicked,) we muſt advert to the Providence , of 
God, as it reſpects che moral world particularly! 
That God in his creation and providence ultimate» 
ly deſigned the good of being in general, has 
been dearly evinced in the preceeding pages ; nor 
can this doctrine of the divine munificence be obs 
jected to, except it is diſputed whether God be a 
good and gracious being ot not, which to do 
would be highly criminal: for a good being would 
have good purpoſes the ultimate end of its con- 
duct, though it be ſuppoſed to be a mere ' creas 
ture, but perfectly ſo as applicable to the œcono- 
my of God, who muſt be ſuppoſed to have had the 
good and happineſs of his creation, the nnn 
end "= defi ign of his providence. | 


Tux wileſt oy belt of men ,may not er, in 
their benevolent purpoſes to ſerve mankind, for 
want of wiſdom, opportunity or power; but this is 
no ways applicable to God, who can and will effect 
the ultimate purpoſes of his providence. Such 
expreſſions as theſe may be thought to militate as 
gainſt the agency of man; but it ought to be con- 
ſidered, that though God has implanted a princi- 
0 | SY T God ple . 
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ple of liberty i in our minds, i it is in ſome reſpectz 
limited ; he has not put it in our power eternally 
to ruin ourſelves, for our agency 18 as eternal as 
our exiſtence ; ſo that the agency « of this lite can- 
not conſtitute an eternal happineſs or miſery for us 
in this world or worlds to come, but our agency in 
its particular periods is temporary, and fo ate its re- 
wards and puniſhments, For as our minds can» 
Not com prehend eternity, ſo neither can the conſe- 
quences of our agency,, which 1s happineſs or mia 
ſery extend to itz for we are limited beings and 
act in certain circumferences. in all and every re- 
ſpect, except as to exiſtence without end; and 
this it is which renders our agency eternal as it re- 
ſpects the ſucceeding eternity: God's government 
of the natural and moral worlds is the ſame as his 
providence, ſo that when we ſpeak of the moral 
government. of God, we mean that diſplay of his 
providence which reſpects moral beings : The 
former i is governed by tate, but the latter by Te- 
wards and puniſhments. 


Ir is from the knowledge of right and wrong, 
good and evil that we are capable « of moral govern- 
ment; and it is from the deficiency of this prin” 
Ciple of knowledge, in the natural world, that it 
is ſubjected to mechanical laws, ſo that the natu- 
ral world includes every part of the creation, 

which 
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Which i is GOLD the dignity of" a rational nature, 
which, cannot be ſubje& to mechanical operations, 
but is in the order of things more exalted than 
groſs cieation, cor.fiſting of elements or matter 
variouſly compounded, tempered and modified, 
with its coheſion, attraction and all other of its 
qualities, properties, proportions, motions and 
bhatmony of the whole. And as the natural world 
is made ſubſer vient to the moral, the government 
of i it may therefore be truly and properly ſaid to 
belong to the providence of God, which it others 

wiſe could. not, inaſmuch 2s rational beings are be- 
nefited thereby; but the government of mere 
material, i inanimate and unintellgent beings, ab- 
ſtractly conſidered from moral beings, could not 
have been an object of divine providence, nor 
would ſuch a ſuppoled government conſtitute a 
providence ; z, inaſmuch as it would be void of 
ſenſibility, happineis and. goodneſs. This being 
premiſed, we proceed more particularly to the 
conſideration. of the moral government of God, in 
the exerciſe whereof it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
he would counteract his eternal plan of doing. good 
to, and happify ing being in general; and in aſ- 
much as eternal puniſhment is incompatible with 
this great and fundamental principle of wiſdom 
and goodnels, we may for certain conclude, t hat 
ſuch a puniſhment will never have the divine ap- 


probation 


probation, or be inflicted on any intelligent being 
or beings in the infinitude of the government of 
God. For an endleſs puniſhment defeats the ve- 
ry end of its inſtitution, which in all wiſe and good 
governments is as well wo reclaim offenders, as to 
be examples to others; but a government, which 
does not admig of reformation and repentance, 
muſt unavoidably involve its ſubjects in miſery z 
for the weakneſs of creatures will always be a 
| Jource of error and inconſtancy, and a wiſe go- 
vernor, as we muſt admit God to be, would tuit 
his governmet to the capacity and all other cir- 
cumſtances of the governed 5 and inſtead of in- 
flicting eternal damnation on his offending chil- 
dren, would rather interchangeably extend his 
benificience with his vindictive puniſhments, ſo 
as to alienate them from ſin and wickedneſs, and 
incline them to morality ; convincing them from 
experimental ſuffering, that fin and vanity are 
their greateſt enemies, and that in Gop and moral 
rettitude their dependence and irue happineſs conſiſts, 
and by reclaiming them from wickedneſs and error, 
to the trutb, and to the love and praice of virtue, 
give them occaſon to glorify Gon for the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of his government, and to be ukimate- 
ly happy under it. But we are told that the eter. 
nal damnation of a part of mankind greatly aug- 
ments dhe happineſs of the elect, who are repre- 
"OUS ſented 
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ſented as being vaſtly the leſs numerous, (a diabe- 
lical temper of mind in the elect :) Beſides, how 
narrow and contracted mult tuch notions of infi- 
nite Juſtice and goodneſs be? Who would ima- 
gine that the Deity conducts his providence ſimi- 
lar to the deteſtable deſpots of this world? O Ber- 
rible moſt bor rible impeachment of Diving Goon- 
nxss ! rather lec us exaltedly ſuppoſe that God eter- 
nally had the ultimate beſt good of being, gene- 
rally and individually i in his view, with the reward 
of the virtuous and the puniſhment of the vicious, 
and that no other puniſhent will ever be inflicted, 
merely by the divine adminifiration, but what will 
finally terminate in the BEST GOLD of the puNISH=- 
ED, and thereby ſubſerve the great and impor- 
tant ends of the divine government, and be pro. 


ductive of the reſtoration * 3 of all finite ra. 
tional nature. =» 


MaxkIxp in general ſeems to be evidently im- 
preſſed with a ſenſe and ſtrong expectation of judg- 
ment to come, after animal life is ended; where= 
in the diſorders, injuſtice and , wickedneſs, which 
have been acted by rational agents, ſhall be fully 
and righteouſly adjuſted, and the delinquents pu- 
niſhed; and that fuch, who obey the laws of rea- 
ſon, or moral rectitude, may be rewarded according 
to their works: this apprehenſion is ſo general 

with 
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with all denominations and ſectaries of men, that 
it is rather the intuition. of nature "chan. mere tra: 
dition. It is nevertheleſs to be conſidered, that 
this notion of agcauntahility, and judgment cg 
come, has not gone ſo tar as to determine, whe- 
ther the incorrigible anner, from the cloſe of hu- 
man life, ſball be everlaſtingly debarred trom re- 
formation and repentance, and precluded from 
the favour of God or ngt; but having taught a 
zuſt and righteous judgment, left it a5 the prero- 
gative qt God to proportion the rewards of the vir- 
tuous and the puniſhments of the wicked,. with 
their reſpeftive durations, which we find by res- 
ſoning cannot be eternal, and conſequently wuſt 
be temporary; bur in what degrees, manner or 
proportions of intenſeneſs, or of duration, we can- 
nor comprehend, but muſt wait the deciſtion. "of 
the righteous judge, who ſe omniſcience takes « cog. 
nizance of the thoughts, defigns and actions of his 
creatures; and whoſe impartial juſtice: will bold 
the balance andextend interchangeable happineſs 
or miſery io them, according to their reſpective me- 
rits or demerits, or the virtues or vices of their 
minds, in certain temporary periods co - extenſive 
with our immortality: and though the judgmente 
of God may be vaſtly more ſevere and terrible to 
 Incorrigible ſin ners beyond the grave, than ſuch 
' as can be inflicted, or conceived of in this life, 
yet 
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Fit we may by reaſoning from the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God and the nature and capaeity of 
the h human mind determine, chat its Ne 0h 
miſery cannot be perpetual ind etefhal. | 
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Tax wild wxighty. ene deducible u 
the divine nature have heen already offered, te 
wit; the ultimate end of God, in creation and 
providence, to do the greateſt poſſible good and 
benignity to being in general, and conſequently, 
chat che great end and deſign of puniſhment, in 
the divine government, muſt. be to reclaim 
reſtore, aud bring revolters from moral recti- 
wide - back ta embrace. it, and to be ultimately 
happy i as alſu, that an eternal puniſhment, would 
defeat the very end and deſign of puniſhment it- 
ſelf z and that no good conſequences t the pu- 
niſhed-could ariſe out ef à never ending deſtrug. 
tion but that a total, everlaſting, and irreparable. 
evil would take place on ſuch part of the moral 
ereatidn, as may be thus ſentenced. to eternal and 
remedileſs perdition ; which would argue imper- 
foction either in the creation, or wars] govern- 
0 an ve 961 
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emden asse, 1 5 was, in the nas 
ture of things, a liability of eternal deſtruction ta 
anz ane intelligent being, there muſt conſequent- 
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ly have been the "RE liability in all. or the juſtioo 
and. goodneſs, of God would, not be equal Ax, vni⸗ 
form. But if there could. baye been, in the, nad 
ture and fitneſs of things, a poſſibility of perpera- 
ally and eternal happiſying the moral world, 
without agency, probation: or trial, there can be 
no diſpute, but that the God of nature would have 
adopted ſuch a meaſure, ind Five made it needleſs 
and im poſſibſe for us to have ſpeculated on the 
cauſes ot our miſery: and inafmuch as ſuch a plan 
has not taken place, we may infer, that it was not 
poſſible, in the reaſon and firneis'of things, that 
it ſnould; ard as imperfection opened the door to 
error and wickedneſs, or to à deviation from mo- 
ral rectitude; which has actually taken place in 
the ſyſtem of rational beings, and puniſhment al- 
ſo as a neceſſary conſequence'of it, it therefore fol- 
lows, that if eternal Fame was poſſible, to 
any one of the rational creation,” it muſt᷑ hold e- 

qually ſo to the whole; or the as ſyſtem of fit 
neſs would be unequal. From which we infer, 
that though God in his creation and providence,” 
deſigned the ultimate beſt good and felitity of che 
moral world, he had nevertheleis ſo far departed 
from his e ernal plan, or intention, that it was lia» 
ble to be truftrated, and that univerſal miſery and 

eternal damnation was poſſible to overſpread the 
whole; all chis neceſſarily fallows' on the polis/ 

| tion 
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non, "that any rational natures are liable to eternal 
deſtruction and therefore the doctrine of the poſ- 
ſibility, or liability; 10 eternal eee is * 
ne, - * 

Fox rasauonr, accountability, . probation « or 
trial, are in nature inſeperably., connected with 
the exiſtence of moral beings, and. muſt eternally 
remain ſo to be, for weakneſs and imperlection is, 
that which ſubjects all finite rational beings to. tri 
al and is the only ground of the poſſibility of it. 
Alli inte ligent agents theretore, except .the moſt 
high Gad, are . probationers. A ſtate of improves, 
ment is neceſſarily connected with that of trial and, 
proficiency, What reaſon can be given to make 
it appear, that the immortal ſouls of mankind, in 
their ſucceeding ſtate of exiſtence, may not err, 
and more or leſs deviate from the rules of eternal, 
unerring order and reaſon ; they muſt be admit- 
ted to be capable of moral action, for it is eſſential 
to their exiſtence ; and though the next , ſtate of: 
being may be ever ſo. much diſſimilar. from this, 
in the mode or manner of it, yet we ſhall. be but 
creatures in that ſlate, and why not liable ty error, 
tranſgreſſion and blame, and alſo to puniſhment 
for the fame ;- for as ficiteneſs or imperfection 
are the grounds of the liability of our pteſent of- 
fences, that liability will eternally continue, and 

a that 


11 


| agreeable to the dignity of its nature. It would 


„ One 2 


hat in proportion to our future imperfection. 
Could God have eſtabliſhed any creature, ot race 


of creatures, in a confirmed and perpetual bappi= 


nels, by a ſovereign act of omnipotence, oonſiſta 
ent with his moral perfections, and the nature of 


intelligent agents themſelves,” we ſhould have ex- 
perienced ſuch a confirmation in this life. But 4 
confirmed and perpetual ſtate of bleſſedneſs, will a- 


gree to no character ſhort of God's: this is tnere⸗ 
| fore his prerogative, and it is the abſolute pertec- 


tion of his nature, which confirms him in thap 
Kate, Bur as to finite cogitative beings, they can- 
not in the nature of things, be any more confirm- 
ed in happineſs, than they can in moral rectitude, 


-which is the ground and ſource of it ʒ nor is it poſ- 
 fble tor an imperfect nature to attain to perfece 


tion, though they may be eternally improving; nor 
can they be perpetually morally good, for perperual 
uniformity, is perfection itſelf ; but they are al- 
ways hable to change, to error and fin, and con- 


ſequently to miſery, which is inſeperably connected 


with it, as the only certain means of F 


N and reſtoration. | 


Mon at good is the only ſource from bene a 
rational mind can be ſupplied with a happineſs 


vs impoſſible for nee itlelt to make a vi- 
cious 


ce REASON 1 


giqus mind taſte rhe ecſtatic telicity ot a moral haps 
pineſs, o long as 1 it may be ſuppoſed to, be vicious, 
inaſmuch. as Worality, in the; nature of che thing its 
ſelf, is prerequiſite to ſuch a, bappineſs, without 
the poſſeſſion and actual enjoy ment of which. the 
ming canngt be mentally happy, or enjoy itſelf a» 
greeable | to its dilcerning, conſcious and ſentimen- 
tal nature; but mult diſapprove of the erroneous 
| departure (or its vicious purſyics) from the ami- 
able rules of maral. ficneſs, and feel proportiona- 
bly guilty and miſerable. Nor could pardon or 
atonement alter the condition of a vicious mind, 
for miſerable it muſt be, as long as it remains vicious, 
whether God be ſuppoſed to forgive the wickedneſs 
of i it or not for it is the cagſcious exercile qt mo- 
ral goodneſs only, which is capable of happifying 
the rational mind, therefore ſuch reflections, pure 
ſuits and habits, which are compriſed in our agen- 
Cy, as will in their own nature admit of a, rational 
happineſs, make us happy; and ſuch agency of 
man as is inadequate and improper to coaſtitute 
ſuch happineſs; and which naturally trads to mi- 

ſery will involve us therein; and miſerable we 
muſt. be, until the bias and diſpoſition of rhe mind 
is-turned from moral evil to moral good, which is 
the ſame as repentance” and reſtoration. THis is 
the eternal law of nature, refpe&ing the agency 
and the Happineſs or miſery oi imperfect rational 

| Rature 
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aatore, throughout its never ending agency and 
trial; and conſequently, our eternity, will be as 
much diverſified with happineſs and milery, as our 
agency may be ſuppoſed to alternately partake of 


moral good and evil. So certain as we retain our 


rational nature, in our ſucceeding ſtate of exiſte 
ence, we ſhall be capable of moral actions, which 


admit of proficiency, agency and trial 3 and not 


only ſo, but ſubjects us to agency and accountabi- 


Iity,'as much as in this hife, or in any condition of 


finite reaſon” whatever 3 and every imptovement 
ot a rational mind, alters the conſciouſneſs of ity 
and conſequently the happineſs or the miſery of it, 
Abſolute power may inflict phyſical evils, but is 
uiterly incapable of ibfiting thoſe of a moral na- 
ture; nor can mere poſitive injunction by law af- 
fect the eonſciences of rational beings, who muſt 
be either happy or miſerable on the baſis of their 


own agency, and ener of merh or deme- 
rit. | ; 


F Ir has been owing to improvement that we 


have progreſſively advanced trom the knowledge 


and capacity of childhood io chat of mankood, 

and to our improvement, which is the ſame as a- 

gency, in moral good and evil, that bas alternately 

made us happy or unhappy in a mental ſenſe ; 

from hence we infer, that it rational nature, in the 
| | world 
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vordd to copę. is effentially anologous 10 what id 
is in this lite, agency and. probation: will be cons 
tinvcd with: the immor ality: of the ſoul, be, tha 
anavner-of. its exiſtence; or f its n 
or an, ay it will.) r god flu 
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proxement, or, agency, mey be argued from the 
death of infants and children, None will pretend 
that they have an opportunity of proficiency "in 
this life, therefore we infer;”tharif- ſuch a ſtate be 
requiſite to fit and improve their feeble minds{ for 
the enjoyment of a rational ' happineſs, agency 
muſt be continued to the future ſtate ; and, ad- 
mitting that they are immortal, and that agency 
is precluded from the world to come, they would 
remain. children in knowledge eternally 3” nor 
could any departed ſoul, on ſuch a 'poſition," exe 


pand i its rational functions beyond its fize "of ba- 
derſiznding ar" the time of departing his life ; 
which wo old make immortality to man a cypher, 


Except : as 5. chef r of their Lee of - 


cogitation rar a Iimited circumference ; ; the reflec - 
tion whereof would be tnore or leſs rude” and in⸗ 
coherent z J which at beſt would be but D ſmall 
fund for an eternal contemplation. 285 | 
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toturity be progreffive in knowledge; (which au 
be the cate with cogitative beings) then it neveſk 
farily folldws; that agency and trial proceed hand ia 
hand wirh'it; Therefore it is impoſſible; thar thers 
ſhould be a particular day of judgment, in which 
mankind, or any, or either of them, ſhall receive 
their eternal ſentence of happineſs of miſery ; tor 
ſuch a ſentence is inconſiſtent with any. furthet 
trial or Agency, 2d therefore is inadmiſſible 21 
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+ e cab ae: is its 
con ſiſtent with a confirmed Rate of happineſs: or of 
miſery; for in the ſamt proportion as our ideas, 
puriuits, intentions and habits vary, 10 does” our 
bo % of cant bf 11908! 938 2 197 ehen 
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Fiery minds cannot be confirmedly happy or 
wilerable, any more than they can be abſolutely 
identical which is the Prerogative | of the Aline 
mind: finite intelligences gain ideas. by! a ſucceſs 
fion of thinking, and are happy of ' riilerable. j i 
: proportion, as the lucceſſion of ideas, will admit ; ; 
and every ſucceffion in the multiplicity e of thiak- 
ing, is incompatible with a proper identity « of mind, 
(except as to the principle. of thinking itſelf) was 
it to be perfectly identical, it could not admit of a 
ſucceſſion of ideas, which is the ſame as "addition, 
nor of a dimunition of them, but would be con- 
— to one a and in this caſe, the 

happinels 
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happine®br milfry,Oreſblring fam It, would be 
an dangiegLay he per eepdos helf may be doppel- 
ed to de, and incapable; of ænlergement ot dimu- 
nition 3 which might, be denomionted a confirmed 
ſtate. But a confirmed ſtate, is upterly incompati- 
bie ff a Nute 2 of faprovement, an and is i applicsr 
Ble to We Fife perte ection 7 Tnaſmuch ad 
fecehgch of. TH ai get be e to, 'God, 
he the 5 Ame but 5h 


Heel! e 20 1 able of 11 e,, but 15 progteſ⸗ 
e capable ol f additional. knows 
8 e under ee er 
to rel rent and thus duty. is, als 

9 E ©-exten ive AF, e im proyement of 
adhd eats; 20 inch: eney proficiens: 
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ey 7 and ACCOUNta ability, Ys are in nature  £o-exiſtent, 
of cette Wich intelligent fi in nite beings, We, 
in er, that the dodrine of eternal damnation, 1s; 
witfotrfou ndation, fort thax i it would, if true, put 
A "final chck t to any furt rther agency, trial or accoun-, 


ilfty, rherEfort: % 10 certain as our agency is eres 1 
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y FROM: wh | cat has b been argue [in & i, foregoing 
lection, it appears, that mankind i in this life are 
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not agents of trial for eternity, * wt they AWWW 
etervally remain ag a agents of trial. o ſuppoſe that 
our. eternal « circumſtances will be 2 terably fixed 
In happinets' br "miſery, in con ſequences of gs: - 
ey or tranfacttong bf this 'remporar life, i e, : Fi on- 
fiſtent with the moral ene of 60 an dthe 


prögreſſive and retro ective . knowledge, of, the 4 
Human mind. God has not put it into our , 


9 9 RB % 


er to plunge ourſelves i into eternal woe and per 8 
An 1 ö 


tion; human liberty 3 is not to extenlive or > 
1113200 120401 15 


term of human life bears ho > proportion | to eternity ; 
ſucceetling i it; ; bc that there Foule .be na BOP, 


„ 
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tion detween a momentary. Agency, (which th, le, 
berty of action,) or probation, and any ſup P.. 
poſed eternal coriſequences of 'happinels or ” miſery 
reſulting from it. Our liberty conſiſts in our 
power of agency, and cannot fall ſhort of, or ex- 
ceed it, for liberty 1 is agency itſelf ; or is that by 
which agency or action is exerted ; it may be, that 
the curious would define it, that agency is the ef- 
felt of liberty, — that liberty” is the cauſe, which 
| produces 
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peaiteicie 3 making a diſtinction between We 
and the power of action: be it ſd, yet agency 


1 


cannot ſurpaſs its liberty ; to ſuppoſe. c otherwiſe, - 


zöͤbud be the ane a8 "to 'ſopp3ſe's agency 3 
cke p power of ageiicy, 'of an fe without a cauſe ; >, 
therefore as our agency does ,not extend to conſe- 
quences of etth Kappinels't or miſery, the power 


of that agency, which 16 liberty, does not.” Sun | 


clent it is for virtddös migds, While in this le. 
tit tua keep * Conſclintes void U 0 25 towards 
God and imperd man.” And that in their com 


2177 


rettoſpektive knowledg e of their Agency. i in "this, a and. 


| retain a Tonſcio uſneſs of ayell ſpear life, Beings chus 


poſſeſſes of; a habit of virtue, would e enjoy a rational. 


felicity' beyond'the reach of phyſical evils, which | 


terminate With nie; and in n all ratianal probabilitr 
would be Mvanicet in the order of nature to 4 


more exalted and ſublime manner of being, Know- 


ledge and action, chan at Preſent v we can conceiye , 


of, where no joys or pains | can approach, but of: 
the mental kind; in which elevated ſtate, virtuous... 


mirids will be able, in a clearer and more copious . 


mencement ib in the ſucceeding ſtate, they, aye Fe 


münher than in this life, to contemplate the ſu- 


perlative beauties of moral fitneſs ; and with ex- 
tatic fatisfaction enjoy it, notwithſtanding imper- 
teftioh' and eolileqdently agency, proficiency and 


i; 143 trial 
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cen of ms: kind or other mu; everlaſttaghy, 
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"And as to the \ vicious, "he MF i; the 
laws of f reaſon and morality, BE a life of R n and 
wickedneſs, and are at as great a, remove. from. a 

rational happineſs ; as ; from moral reftitude ; ſuch. 
incorigible ſinners, 45 their commencing .cxiſtencs, 
in che world of lirjrs, will, YARRA have = 
per.ed to them. 2 tremendous ſcene. of horror, 15 
condemnation and | guilt, with. anguiſh of mind 

Pa ; the more fo, as no ſenſual, delights can there. (28 
og this world) divert the mind tr trom its .con ſcious 


. N 71 he : 
8 Shit; the clear ſenſe of which ! Pill be DE. the 4 


pungent, as the mind in that ſtare wi. ill be gre 
enlarged, and conſequently. more, cagacioully 5 
ceptible of ſorrow, grief and conſęigus we, "ah 4 
vetroſpectiye reflection of 3 wicked life, jet ve. 
have reaſon to hope and belie eve, throvah.. the, wiſe. 
dom of the. divine FELL. a they, May in .lome.: 
limited period of duration have a .coptritign for and, | 
deteſtatiori of lin, and yanity, the procuripg cauſe of. 
their puniſhment, and be reclaimed from yigiguſnehs, 
and reſtored to virtue and bppingls hut able. 
to tranſgreſſion, and forure miſery, i in canſegnence. 
of an imperfe& nature, eternally ſubjetedto age 


N and trial, and conſequentiy to alternate, bappi. 
neſs and miſery, which muſt be the caſe with all 


intelligent 
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intelligent probationary-beings.- Bug after m = 
ſearches, the infufficiency of the! haman!qader- 
Sanding;td diſcover the exconomy® of the MV¹,, 
vertment, over | the'tijoral workdy is Ie. test 
that we can detetriide But vety littfe- [our ee 
#iatifier"@1 16 tewards'and puotthmnents P Sf the 
extent of theth ; exbept that they Eandot' BY es 
Petbal or eterhaf; büf on th&vrher tin" tf 86 
A temporary And intetchztgrable 18 dche virtük 
ad vis Cade 45D Nao? Fer Ws 
arguments Which'we five deduced frothy the" wil 
dom and poodfiels of God in Hs Eredtivtt ant i proc 
vidence, we may with thtighal certainty condule 
wit möral goodne is and baßpinefs will ultimately 
be vieeriSis Wer fig and thifery, Wach will un? 
. doubtedly be mor cbnfpicuoully f6 in the future 
ſtages of Ur Ichmortalit / i chat thare wilt ber 
far greater plemĩtude of iht former tha of the 
latter; to Whſck the latter finhffy is' fache obſer” 
vient, for orhetwiſe ve could not ateoumt far the 
wiſdom aii goodneſs of SU in tis kreahon, Pos 
vidence or moral government. 0 70 nnn 
0e ti t eee vo 399; 24.2996. ed 
Tus endleſs diſproportiom berwoen dhe Ceglta- 
tions and agency of the human mind, in eh 10 
mentary life, ay, with great propriety; be ut. 
ged againſt an everlaſting fluedneſs ot the cebndi-! 
tion oi happineis or miſery, after this life is ended; 
| merely 
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merh in coplequenes.bf iche ageuey of this. o 
codceptions: the mſtl ves are, pragreſive i we. think 
hy ſocceffion,, and, our ideas, in ANRIE, RR fatſons 


exgh indje1dualjdea has, . gugler pit. and, 
the whole, colleQvely conſidered, would makes. 
but a limited knoyledes-; and, the more; inconſſ⸗ 
derahly.ſo,. as it is moſt Probable, chat not ones 
duadredth part of, Our reflections, from infancy,.ta, 
old age, are worthy ti be denominated. knowledge: 1 
by teaſon ot cheir fictitious, and, ineghe rent rude-. 
neſs. ; fo that when we contemplate. on the endleſs - 
neſs of, eternity, our cogitations are loſt. in its infie, 
nitude ; for. neither numbers, quantity, admea-. 
ſurement, or any poſſ ble; motion, or compariſon, 
of cogitations, or of things, can poſlibly- co. ex- 
tend with ir, ; and conſequently human liberty, or 
agency and accountability, in their prgreſſive ex. 
ertions, can bear no manner, of proportion or con2! 
nection with an eternity, ot rewatds or puniſh- 

ments 3 for the nature ot our liberty, agency and 


accountability j is but finite, and therefore can no 
_ Otherwiſe operate but by ſucceſſion, and- cannot 


be attended with eternal conſequences, any more 
than ſucceſſion itſelſ can comprize eternity. We 
may therefore with a well grounded judgment de? 
termine, that neither the virtues ar vices of hues. 
r ee 31 07 ee ee en 20 dee 
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bean lifexteatobeaendel wich! crentiachlajuetd 
ces of good vf evi HM Wel as fock!erfditels tons 
Sequences; &6EArify imply an iafiniteUfſpropor2 
dos between them aid“ hütttih agency: wie Knie 
truth ofithe matter is, Our Uberty, arc khetefbie 
dur aceuunthbnlty, cant Exceed the” tits df 


dur Cogitteistrs and Knowledge ; this Aube er 
cumference i wech Sur RBSleß cah®extfcile' ir 


faf; and this is the BBUH⁴Zñary bf its ägency ; and 
akhough eternal probat ion is neee Harig cette d 
wich the xturtial exiſtende ot finite mimt yet che 
merits or- dẽmerits of an overlaſting probacibh; has 
its varioùs operations forever on the mia, exiſt 
ing in the conſcience, andicaufisg: it to be caltefc 
nately Happy or miſerable, im fuch Pr 
and periods as conformity or nonoohfatthity- to- 
moral rectitude, in our eternal probation; will ad 
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| Tas Po icy of humaii ” governchents 0, f der. 
manded, that orporeal poniſhments ſhquld be in 


ern 
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flifted « on Ws violiters. of their laws, to wit, tha, | 


whip, the halter, the giddit, and the like; 1 from 
theſe and from the ideas of phyſical evils, which 
are common to us in this life, it ſeems, that moſt 
of mankirid form to themſelves an arrangement of 
ideas of the manner of God's puniſhing incorrigi- 
ble finners in the world to come. The idea of 
| ; fire 
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fire; and brimiions, in ip ithis pers oda Wend | 
their main gpprehepſione.ne; which, theyounite the 
eil fn confriencss. in a mah go-meptal 
Alls phyſical Exils, with thein.divers, modes 
of fufferipgs, .are common. to them, in..this, life 4 
dr jg hould, be,confidered,..zbar death. puts a. fi 
WI cad ta, phyſical evils, except thaſe;our. mortay 
bodigs ag ge be, raiſed; and xe-upited; to, their rer 
1 ſpectiyę ſouls; Mhich if. admitteg, they muſt. una: 
Yaidahlolufter: wech £1 ſecond time, 28d uch 45 
way ba ſuppoſed-0;Þe: caft” into hell: Gre (in be 
walpaz ſcaſe) would ſaffot a ſerond diſſulution in- 
ſtently, anleſs their ceſurtection bodies are ſuppoſed 
to be of the ſalam aader kiad. -And,thus a phyſie ai 
ſupfferinginſteachof being eterhab would be. hut for 
a momant. dr at moſt but temporary z and if we ſap-. 
| Pole thoſe reſurrection bodies will he able to en-. 
dure fire, it muſt be likewiſe ſuppoſed, that ĩt 
would be their proper element, and conſequently 
chat they would be happy 1 in it; as ſo intenſe. a 
heat would deſtroy fuch bodies, whole 8 
may be ſuppoſed | to be o e nat 
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s Of PuvsrcALl Evirss e ee 

PHYSICAL evils are in nature inſeperable from | 
animal life, they commenced exiſtence with it, 
and are its concomitants through life; ſo that che 
lame nature, which gives being to the one, gives 
birth to the other alſo; the one is not before or af- 
ter the other, but they are co-exiſtent together, - 
and cutemporaries ; and as they began exiſtence 
ina neceſſary dependence on each other, ſo they 
terminate together in death and diſſolution. This is 
the original order to which animal nature is ſubje&-' 
ed, as applied to every ſpecies of it ; the beaſts of 
the field, the fowls of the. air, the fiſh of the ſea 
with, reptiles and all manner of beings, Which are 
poſſeſſed « of animal life; nor is pain, ſickneſs, or 
mortality any part of God's puniſhment for fin, 
on the other hand ſenſual happineſs is no part 
of the reward of virtue: to reward moral actions 
with a glaſs of wine or a ſhoulder of mutton, would be 
as inadequate, as to meaſure a triangle with ſound, 


for virtue and vice pertain'to the mind, and theis 


merits or demerits have their juſt effects on the 


conſcience, as has been before evinced : but ant- 


mal gratifications are common to the human race 


indiſcriminately, and alfo'to the beaſts of the field; : 


and phyſical evils : 28 ; promiſcuouſly and univerſally 
s tend 
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ml eng q phyſical evils, except. thyſe out mortay 
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ey be ſuppoſed-£0,bÞ:.caft inte Hellfire (in Abe 
valges qenſt) would ſuffer a ſerond diſſulution in- 
ſtantly, anleſs their geſurtection bodies are ſappoſed 
to be of the ſala m asadarisd. And ches a phyſficag 
| ſufleringrioteatbof being eternal wauld hg but for 
amomant. dr at moſt but temporary z and if we ſap- 
Pole thoſe reſurrection bodies will he able td en- 
dure fire, it muſt be likewiſe ſuppoſed, that it 
would be their proper element, and conſequently | 
chat they would be happy in it; as fo intenſe. a 
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PHYSICAL evils are in nature ies from 
animal life, they commenced exiſtence with — 
and are its concomitants through life; ſo that the 
lame nature, which gives being to the one, gives 
birth to the other alſo; the one is not before or af 
ter the otker, but they are co - exiſtent together, 
and cutemporaries; and as they began exiſtence 
in a neceſſary dependence on each other, ſo they 
terminate together in death and diſſolution. This is 
the original order to which animal nature is  lubje&-" 
ed, as applied to every ſpecies of it ; the beaſts of 
the field, the fowls of the air, the fiſh of the ſea 
with, reptiles and all manner of beings, Which are 

poſſeſſed of animal life; nor is pain, fickneſs, or 
mortality any part of God's puniſhment for fin, 
on the other hand ſenſual happineſs is no part 
of the reward of virtue: to reward moral actions 
with a glaſs of wine or a ſhoulder of mutton, would be 


as inadequate, as to meaſure a triangle with ſound, _ . 
for virtue and vice pertain to the mind, and theis 


merits or demerits have their juſt effects on the 


conſcience, as has been before evinced: but ani- 
mal gratifications are common to the human race 4 
indiſcriminately, and alfo to the beaſts of the field; 


and phyſical evils a as promiſcuouſly and univerſally 
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extend to the whole, fo that There is ns know- 
ing _ or evil I all ibat is befare. us, for all is va- 
nity.” It was not among the nymber of poſſibles, 
that animal life ſhould be exempted from mortali- 
ty: omniporence itſelf could not have made i it ca- 
pable of eternalization and indiſſolubility ; for the 
ſelf fame nature which conſtitutes animal life, ſub- 
jects it to decay and diſſolution; ſo that the one 
cannot be without the other, any more than there 
could be a compact number of mountains without 
vallies, or that I could exiſt and not exiſt at the 
fame time, or that God ſhould effect any other 
contradiction in nature: all contraditions being 
equally impoſſible, inaſmuch as they imply an abs 
ſolute incompatibility with nature and truth; for 
nature is predicated on truth, and the ſame truth 
which conſtitutes mountains, made the vallies at 
the ſame time; nor is it. poſſible that they could 
have a ſeperate exiſtence, And the fame truth 
which affirms my exiſtence, denies its negative z 
ſo alſo-the ſame law of nature, which in truth pro- 
duceth an animal life andiſupports it for a ſeaſon, 
wears it out, and in its natural courſe reduces it 
to its original elements again. The vegetable 
world alſo preſents us with a conſtant aſpect of 
productions and diſſolutions; and the buſtle of 
elements is beyond all conception; but the diſſo- 
lution of forms is not the diſſolution of matter, or 
| the 
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che anylhilstion of it, or of the creation; which 
exilts in all poſſible forms and fluxilities; and it 


is from ſuch phyſical alterations of the particles. of 


matter, that animal or vegetable life is produced 
and deftroyed ; elements afford them nutrition, 
and time brings them to maturity, decay and diſ- 
ſolution : and in all the prolific production of ani- 
mal life or the produckions of thoſe of a vegetative 
nature, throughout all the growth, decay and 


diſſolution, make no addition or diminution of 


creation; but eternal nature continues its never- 
ceaſing. operations (which in moſt reſpects ate 
myſterious to us) under ihe unerrigg eee of 
388 providence of God. y | 


Anim hature confiſts of à regular e 
of a “ ks gy parts, which have + 'A parti- 
the mutu il affiftance hereof the whole Ire 8 a- 
nimated. Blood ſeems to be the ſource of lite, 


E is  requilite, that 1 it t haße a a proper circulation 


&@ Sts 


and from thence to the heart 'agaiti, kbat it may 


repeat Its temporary rounds through certain arte- 
ries and vems, which repleniſh every minute part 
with blood and vital heat; but the brain 18 evi- 
defitly the feat of ſenſation, which through the 
nervous ſyſtem conveys the animal ſpirits to every 


part * 
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1 of the body, imparting to it ebfation and 
motion, conſtituting | it a living machine, which 
could never have been produced, or exerciſed its 


reſpective functions in any other ſort of world but 
this; which is in a conſtant” ſeries of fluxilities, 


and which cauſeth it to produce food for its inha- 


bitants. An unchangeable world could not admit 
of production or diſſolution, but would be identi- 


cually the lame, which would | preclude the exiſt- 


* 


:ence and nutriment of ſuch ſenſitive creatures as 
we are. The nutrition extracted from food by 


the ſecret aptitudes of the digeſting powers (by 
which myſterious operation it becomes incorparat- 
ed with the circulating juices,” ſupplying the ani- 
mal functions with vital heat, ſtrength and vigour) 


demands a conſtant flux and reflux of che particles 


of matter, which i is perpetually incorporating with 
the body, a and | ſupplying the place of the ſuperflu- 
ous particles, that are conſtantly diſcharging them- 


| ſelves by inſcalible perſpiration; z ſupporting, and 


at the ſame, time, in its ultimate tendency, de- 

ſtroying animal life. Thus it manifeſtly appears, 
that the Jaws of the world in which we le, and 

the conſtitution of the animal nature of mad, are 
all but one uniform arrangement of cauſes and ef- 
fects; and as by the courſe of thoſe laws, ani- 
mal life is propagated and ſuſtained for a ſeaſon, ſo 

by the operation of the ſame laws, decay and mor- 

tality are the neceſſary conſequences, 
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He conlidered the providence. of God, 


eas it reſpects the mortality of the body, we 
proceed to the conſideration of the immortality. of 
the ſaul and in order, for a clear underſtanding 
of this i important ſubject, it is requiſite, that we 
firſt ſpeculate on the powers, uſe and end, of our 
external ſenſations, and point out their particular 
ſubſerviency to the mind; and ſecondly, explain 
the intrinſic difference between them whereby the 
latter 
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latter may exiſt independent of the former: and 
thirdly, deduce arguments from the neceffary accri- 
butes and moral perfections of God, 28 alſo from 
his creation and, providence, of the moral certainty 
of the ſoul's immortality, or natural eternaliz ation. 
Human nature is compounded of ſenſation and re- 
flection. Senſation comprehends the Body with its 
five ſenſes, viz. thole of feeling, taſting and ſmel- 
ling (the two latter of which are only a diverſity 
of the modes of teeling) as alſo the more extenſive 
ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing. Reflection, come 
prehends the operations of the-mind, and is that 
which is commonly denominated the ſoul, with its 
various matiher of exertions; as that of memory 
reaſon,” judgment, determination, contrivance, in- 
vention, and the like, which will be particularly 
explained and illuſtrated 1 in its order. 


Tux ſenſes are exquiſitely mall W to 
make diſcoveries of external objects to the mind, 
they are the medium through which the mind re- 
cCeives its firſt notices of things, or mere apprehen- 
ſion of them, without denying or affirming any 
thing concerning them, and it is in, by,or through 
the inſtrumentality of the ſenfes only, that the 
mind of man, in this life, is enabted to form any 
idea of external objects, or to exert its thinking, 
conſcious nature. The inſtances of perſons bora 
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deficieht in part, 28 to their ſenſes, will ſerve to 


illuſtrate the ſubject matter of our enquiry ; thoſe 


who are born blind, can never be taught what es- 
lours are, or what we mean by ſeeing : an idea of 
colours, or the koowledge of occular perception, 

is to chem ſupernatural and impoſſible ; fo alſo re- 
tpeding thoſe who are born deaf, an idea of ſound 
would to them be equally ſupernatural ; the HO 
karmonious muſic would to them be as impercep» 
tible, as nonentity is to us, of which they, could 
not form. any conception. This we know to be. 
true in fact. 


? Tur ſenſe of feeling, upon which thoſe of taſte 
and ſmell are erected, or from which they are pro- 
duced, which (ſtrictly ſpeaking) are only ſo many 
diverſe modes of feeling, are eſſential to an ani- 
mal body; without which they could not be de- 
nominated animate, but inanimate ; but lecing 
and hearing are not effential to animation, as it is 
often deſtitute of thoſe ſenſations ; 1o that it is in- 
poſſible in nature, that we ſhould have an inſtance, 
wherein the mind can poſſibly be ignorant of 
the idea of feeling, it is nevertheleſs as cer- 
tain that we are beholden to the ſenſe of feet 
ing for our apprehenſion of it, as to that of ſeeing 
for our apprehenſion of colours; or to our hearing 
for the apprehenſion of ſound- In conſequence” of 
| palfies 


: 


palſies and ſuch like diforders,, our ſenſe of feeling. 
has been in part. impaired... In, ſome inſtances hu- 
man bodies on one ſide have been ſo, benumbed. 

dkhat on that ſide they have been wholly, incapable 
of feeling ; 3 ſuch inſtances have been common in 
every age and country of the world ; which toge- 
ther with thoſe other experiments of blindneſs and 
deafyeſs, evinces the dependency of the mind on 


its ſenſorium, while in this life. od 


Wrartven external object Panne iel to 
the ſenſes, gives the mind an apprehedſion of it. 
I 0o enumerate the diverſity and multiplicity of the 
objects of ſenſe would be endleſs, and alſo need- 
leſs: The. notices or apprehenſions of things, 
which are communicated to the mind by the mere 
aptitude of ſenſation itſelf, abſtracted from a ſuc- 
ceſſion of reflection, or thinking, are what I de- 
nominate imple ideas; which are excited by the 
intervention of the ſenſes between external objects 
and the mind, and are much the ſame helps to the 
mind, as glaſſes are to the ſenſes, by aſſiſting the 
natural eye to diſcover ſuch object, which with- 
dut them the eye could not perceive, and the mind 
by that means obtains an apprehenſion, of ſuch ex- 
. tended objects by looking through two mediums, 
to wit, the eye and the glaſs ; the eye is in this 
caſe the firit medium, without Which the mind 
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dhaniſm, 'minvfattutes andthe Hxe! "are Hut tie 
exertion df. tl iind. Thedifplay of ehe- 
faculties evinces,; that deve id prinefþlecint hg 
nature oi matindupeviqgtoany, thin eki 
be the offspring dfamere'iſenfatigms2 10 imac; 
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its refle&ion, invention and ae ron upon. ſims. 
; ple ideas, are tl 3 of ingelligence. 7705 


ſenſation 1 is ons entire and. mple Xertion, fe! hich 
does not adwie. of . improvement. but; Ji, 8 the. 


he ideas thus deducible from . thoſe which, we. 
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on begab ömisgzes themielves f Anme us 
thep admit · of ab mennen of diverfiication and ves 
fSinemerit.; Bhe ideas of lanturil Thingy ure in the 
Kverl) Miadez expable of being affoctuted togethör 
by che mind a "hoſe pertulning to muſic by 
themfelvery ad ton which" pertait tö thay 
Achplibe esto any art; inte or manbfactory 
Auld have their ſeperate alten — 
Heas: pertaining to moral flinek ire in kllelr batüre 
incapable of affoetation with" mere HEUPAD ode; 
fav lee jultice cannot :oompare - wilt Bund, 
gar wildorh with: beauty: nor 4 good colifciente | 
with"#g600 coat; or With ay unttiinking Ut un- 
neigen beidg. For äs ideas of hdtürüf t 
in theit tefpecklve chiſſes; aft bapiblk bf, And Ba- 


tutally aſbckars/wgtchet by feafn bf rfidfe nature 
Sncf#ub@ utility 456 ide bf coral fietleſs; natur 


affoclute und connect togtther, Wuen from 4 de- 
d dib 6 rafbniiy oh ble Wörks bf natirs; or 
bonn 1 Particular pitt Uſdfevt, we draw in tif: 


rence of God's geodddly 00 man, by reafoning U 


the ultimate tendench of the natural world to ſub- 
fetve the moral. We Gocke 4 moral infetencg 


dom demvtitaty alidinitttial things, which is — 
| which we denominate td be the! 
edciocifation'y/ and inHfIp¾τ᷑ Gé in ald 9 
videnee Odo · vid ae h bbb abr na 
ing; a ſome of our * Own ports have /aid, for, 
we are alſo bis offspring,” the 
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gs ONES of divine goodneſs: would beas 
numerous as the mind of man could conceive of; 
nor could but a very: ſmall part of the divine be- 
nignity be comprehended by our finite underſtands 
ing. The mind being thus able to deduce mo- 
To ral ideas from external things, which we denomi- 
nate ſimple ideas, is capable of compounding ot 
forming a complex idea of a number of them 3 can 
add to ox ſubſtract from ſuch complex idea, can 
| form propoſitions, .. make deductions and final 
conſequences, and thus proceed in atgumentation 
on moral as well as other ſubjecta, to the extent of 
the mipd's capaciouſneſs. Was it not for memo - 
ry, which is a ſaculty of the foul, mankind. muſt 
have remained children in knowledge to this day. 
inaſmuch as without! it they could gain nothing by 
experience, which on ſuch a poſition would re- 
duce human nature ſo low, that a man would as 
likely burn his fingers in a candle as, a child ; as 
in this caſe, experiments.« could not be inftruRive, 
nor could we on this poſition. of the debility” -of 
memory retain ſo much as one. ſimple idea, but 
that which may be ſuppoſed to be in the. pre» 
ſent renſe : what we. could comprehend for the 
time being, would comprize the ſum total of oor 
knoyledge, for without memory it would. be im- 
ane for vs ö 1 _ 


n 
- 


fo 
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a or. to, e reaſon: 1, * if ths 
mind | had the exerciſe of memory, bux. d yg; 
ment, i ic could "nor. draw A con{equences,. or 
camps to any concluhon in. thoſe things, which, may 
be ſuppoſed to be retained in the memory ſa thas 
to, remember in ſuch circumſtances as this, would 
be do no purpoſe. gor anſwer any wiſe o or valuable 
end z.and to ſuppoſe t| the mind go have. the faculry | 
we te and judgment, ven It had no vill or 
Na tp put dhe r reſolutions of the Judgment in- 
de N kene. de ming in geen 2 , ca 
dition ould be able. to refled,, remember, realon 
«9d judge. of things, ys all 49 d Nigg ende or 
to fehr 403 purpoſe of agency. or deſign, worthy 
of 2 rational” creatpre, bein under .« invincible 
confinement and referaine; "Ee want 15 Per to 
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execute th decrees of the judgment : but expe⸗ 


rege aſſureß vs that we. ape free, and. that it is 
through the medjnm.of the ſenſes} that the — 
ix made approheaſive gf its firſt, a9 cer P58 
aligs Rd ideas 3 4 and chat is; it able to ehe &, 79 
ber. ang jydee « of things, and has a power. "= 
* of ASENEFp an iq fact is able ta cvett iÞ& = 
ſelf in z great yarjety, of aRigng and udn: The. 
mind is but one entire; Pute on imple gflepce 4.36 
is the ſame inteVigent principle which. apprchenda = 
ſimple. Ades, that retains, thoſe | 9 


in Ts it js the fone. | 
0 9 Pigipls, y 1 


N 
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Belts and reaſons upon thoſe — thus beinen 


in itſelf, that exerts its powers af | canons. 
tion to the extent of the minds Eapactouſnes, and 
which wills or controuls its own attions. © All the 
different operations, eee exenions of the 
wind, be they what they will, "are only the" vart- 
ous exertions of the ſame princi nciple'; it is there⸗ 
fore the ſame foul that receiv s the perception 
of external objets or ſimple ideas, which reflects 
| upon them, and Which N. redſons and 
lafers one thing g from another, draws conclulions, 
5 Judges and exerts itſelf, actuates che body, and 
does every ching which bells to thinking: li- 
betty theraſore i is "effentiaf to wo ineelligent beige 
ö notwithſtanding; the many 8 88 J argumen e 
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4 which have __ advanged to overthrow i Us 
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5 70 point out the exact boundarics FO 
ſenſation and teflection, or the preciſe functions of 
the one and of the other, and clearly to difeErn 

where the aptitude of ſenſation ends, and reflec- 
tion begins, i in the apprehenſion of mere fimple 
Ideas, is curiouſly niceor impoſſible, | but it does not 
follow from hence chat there is 0 diſtinẽtion be- 
teen them, or, which is the ſame thing, between 
the body and the mind, any more than that there 
ni no fuch thing as day and night, becauſe we dif. 
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| ben pur opigieps plten times concerning the dif- 
. eorety 


1 
E ol the preciſe 
48, more of leſs are ar. 15 85 pr 5 bor mo 
ahe exact moment when it becomes 'vilible,. « or - 
that: chere is 90 diſtinction between truth and. 
falſehood ʒ becmuſe chat in intricate and perplexed | 
matrers, we do not: comprehend their reſpective 
nmitstions. When abe dawn of the day becomes 
apparent; we clearly diſtinguich cho day- from the 
night; though we may have been at a. loſs about: 
ſhe exact moment when it dawned; and truth and 
falſehood are diſtinguiſhable by us in plain eaſes 3 
ſo ſo alſo. concerning ſenſation, and the reflection or 
Pers cogitations of the mind, in the produttion ot 
| = le. idea (tor none wil pie tend that the apti- 
tudes of ſenſation extend to rationuliry,) it may be 
Ae * "impoſſible for us to underſtand the ex- 
| at proportion, "which fenfarion and reflection i in 
| the order of nature, have contributed cowards the 
prodution” of thoſe fimple © imag from. whicly 
all outknowledge of thios in general is predicat-' 
| ed, "We may nevertheleſs for certain, determine 
that ſenſation. i is not reflection, bur that they are 
 effentially and inrrinſically different from each ö- 
cher. It is as natural for the mind to reflect; ron, 
fon or Phyloſophile upon the works of 1 nature; as 
it 18 for ſenſation to repreſent to the mind the firſt 

and imple | perception of chem. All ſorts of ra- 


vonation, contrivance, invention and arts, are 
* 1 " Intrinfically 
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nal aller etl ff k. apt 
ſenſation, and. pertain to & more (di prin&ple. 


«3. M0417 10050 op $2.34: ann. ars 253 
Tut terraqueous globe with itt profiuRiices zin 
evidentiy<deligned by the createt᷑ to uhſerve aui 
mal ife and the hody to fabferve:the foul; or: in 
fine that all matter, variouſiy endowed, was: made 

ſuhſervient to rational beings ; and as ſenſation, is. 

the production: of matter, it is ſubjected to phyſi» 
dał evils; Which Have been . 4 inche-fourch 
ſectdwof the third chapter...” big EGU. 
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SE ENSATION, tit © confiered fro © y 0. 
perior principle, could | ever have given | us, 's any 
poſſible apprehenſions of the being and pfovideves | 
of God, which .could never, have been known but 
| by elbe trom ef effects to their cavle ; for the 

eternal cauſe of all. things i ie not Lotßoresſ, an nd 
therefore cannot come within the notice . of , our 
ſenſes, bur mut be fought « out by reaſooing ; bor 
it is As. much. qut of che power of ſenlation to 
make that diſcovery, as it would de out of the. 
power « of the mind to. term ideas of colours, or 
lound, i in the inf ances of perſons bora- blind of "oe. 
dea f. Nor coul | mere ſenſation have taught al "7 
| thediftindiion be en truth and falſehood, woke 
and wrong, good. and eu; 5 "to waderftand "the dle 
diſtinctions. would require the exerciſe of 2 | 


nor could ſcolation, * onlidered, Sie LY 
the 
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ft ſenſxtion termimates at death, and if een v 
not an intriabe add} efpontlu Atfferende hotucem 
Sul and boy, doth would be deſtroyed by deut 
and for want Making a juſt diſtinction betueen 
Wel end body, tome huue been miſtedl-ihto- an 


p ptehenfion of the gloomy proipe& of an annie 
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Of tht POE of GOD; * 1 ee 
poFtaus Ni of rbb Iu,to TAI nde 8 


in en eee ron eg od ben e AA 


DEATH- i rightly called the king! of: tetrorsß 


£/1Þ a {Glenn ag? and to viſible appeataneꝶ the 
deſteu@ion'sf! the whole mah i but it ſhouid be 
conlideredgrhuc it is not it all heyond the:power or 


gbechubf af God, töſinveſi the foul | as [the -death- 


of ene body; with ae modes of ſenſation, entirely 


diveiſe from thoſe we are at preſent united toʒ and 


which; while e are in this life, we cannot, n. 


cvtoe ot ꝓtovided it be eequilite, in onder 0 our 


inluwrtality ur inode ot futute eiſtence; but We. 
are ſo imperfect with reſpect to our. bene. 
on the manner of exiſtence of unembodied ſouls, 


that we Knoch not whethet & Mir Se nereHary pat . 


rei; x That * „ vated. es 


from the body may unidld to them. All poſſidle 
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. ſenſoriug at all; when they are leporavs 
ed\fromithe; body hy death 3 they ay for. wha 
we know, · be ſuites withour any: Jeafitive vehicle 
t their zmmortal ate; and manger (of exiſtence, 
im the ſame predicament, whichggheir. .diſunion. 


power and goodneſs: belongs to God, ſo that ther 
can be no rational doubt or diſbelief, but that the 
. God -who made us, has conſtituted our ſouls, ſe 
dat they; will ſurvive cheir bodies, and exiſt in 
ſuch a mahher, a8 is of all others tue beſt for them. 
(conſiſtent. with that of the ſeale of being in gene- 
un aud met worthy.of tbeb perteRtion: of; God 
although at preſent he has not ſeen fit to indulge 
us wich the ag M The Ga of 
played towards us in this-lifeyon-fwhich"we py 
with great aſſurance; predicate: ourdarlingand im: 

| portant hope of immortality. Ungtmeful and faol- 
iin it muſt be fot rational beings in the poſſeſſion. 
of exiſtence, aud ſurrounded with' à kind and al- 
miglity providence, to diſtruſl the author thereof 

| ebiicerning their futurity, becauſe they canvor 
comprehend the mode or manner of their ſureeed· 


ö ing and d re Exiſtence: nene 


we Wurs ende the eternity and infniy” of 
Ng God, and of his creation and providence, and chat 
7 4 | 
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Witte teh the whole, muſt” hure * 
0 exalt and happify the moral world, that human 
ie is but a prefage and pro vequiſite exiſtence for 

an introduction into another more dignified iti the 
order of being: thoſe vain and idle diſtruſts of 
our immortality will vaniſh, and our minds will be 
eſhbliſhed in a firm reliance on Goc, ihat in the 
order of natute and courſe oi his providence, 
Sauer inconceiveable 10.03) he has ſecured our 
immortality. It is in vain for us, while, iacthis: 
like, ee.expeRt to underſtand the of ou, 
future exiſtenet, or how mental beings (devoid of 
ſenſitive vehicles, ar-of ſuch. ſort of ſenſations a 
ours) exert thought and reflection on new ſubjects 
in a new world, r how they interchangeably com- 
municate intelligence to one another. Theſe mat- 
dets cannot be known to us, ſo long as we are de- 
pendent on our preſent ſenſes. for the predication: 


ſations are inade quate to ſuch diſcoveries; they 


wete calculated for this world only, in which they 


admirably, well anſwer theit deſign, uie and end. 


but are unequal to the taſk of giving. our minds a- 
ny images or repreſentations of things Pn the 
THEE then Common: repoſitory. 5 Y 250 Te 
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| dent ar it is for manki ind 1 
int the doctrine of immortality, becauſe er 
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lest rational arguments, from the perfeSions, arage 
dan and providence of God, and particularly rom 


wan born blind might with-rheſhmepropriey;"ev 


the medium of our ſenſorium, app . 
ner of our ſucceeding exiſtence; the * of 
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(seither do 1 pretend. go.cammunicate 'the knows 


ledge of the manner of js) this is fedycing an ohr 


jeſſtion. qt fram teaſon r arguments. but from 


mere igunsnet., Lihall therefore proceed 10 c- 


the intrinlfig nature of the ſoul, to evinee its im- 


mortality. But objecters to this doctrine demand 


ſenſihle or oecular demonſtratiens for it, Whieh 
cannot be had, 4 For eye bath not flen, nor ai 
heard; wor; bath it tntered into b mind . 
man 1 conceive” an idea of the manner of it. 4 


rather impropriety;” object againſtthSreality of es- 
. we may obje& againſt the doctrine of im- 
mortality, becauſe we cannot in this life, ant . 


which depends not on the weakneſs of bur reuſon- 


ings, or the inadequateneſs of impropriety of our 
FPreſent ſenſations, to diſcover the ſtate; condition,” 
or manner of itz but it depends altögether n 


55 © +God, and on his eternalizing the nature of egit 


e beings, or not. _ Whiſs we ye 
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are 


ae in this life we ſhould adore God, and with gra- 
titude conſide in the ultimate goodneſs of his pro- 
vidence to diſcloſe to our minds the myſterious ob- 
jects and manner of the world to come at death, 
for then, and not till then,. ſhall, we need that 
knowledge. Undoubtedly our creator wiſely li 
mited. the objects. of our perceptiop to the  warld 
wherein we live, and reſtricted our-limple ideas to 


the objects of ſenſe, from which we are pfeffer | 
ed ro. ſuperſtruct all our knowledge of things in 


general. Thus it is, chat our creator in, the. tg 


der of the, tucceſſion. of cauſes, has made uſe. of | 


tboſe mere ſimple, images of external things, it 
diſcloſe to our underſtanding, Whatever he deep 
fir. ta gratify us with che knowledge; or ,perceprion 
of, while,in this life therefore: all aur knowledge 
of things univerfally, while in chis lite, mpſt;be 
deduced from the preſens. ordgr..of human natirg. 
and the world in hic ye are citizens, from which 


we attempt n n of immorta: 
n. N 
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. Ippas, once e taken or conceived. by * mins 
through. the medium of | its ſenſes, jand retained in 
memory, are Capable of being reviewed, reviſed, 
corrected, improved, and diyerbbed i in all Tolle 


methods of thinking and argumentation, although, 
the external objects, which excited tboſe lim ple 
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images from whence thoſe argumentative arrange 
ments originated, may have been abſent for a ſuc- 
eeſſion of years; for inſtance, I may have retain- 
ed the ideas or argiinents of an author, whom 1 
had read twenty years ago, though 1 may not 
have read the book, or heard of it ſince; ſo 1 
may retain a remembrance of ſounds, which 1 
heard as long ſince, and be able to make new od 
ſervations or argumentations theteon; ſo likewiſe 
in inſtances wherein perſons have been deprived, 

q of have loſt their ſenſes of ſeeing or hearing, or 
| - both, yet the mind having orice” received fimple 
ideas through thoſe ſenſes, in the'time of their uſe- 
Fulneſs, is able to reflect and reaſon on thoſe or- 
Kinal images, the tame as though it had never 
been deprived of thoſe ſenſations, but could ne- 
ver, after the deprivation of its ſenſes of ſeeing or 
hearing, reed any new ſimple ideas of either 
ſeeing or hearing in conſequenee' of the lofs" of 
them, but would be reſtricted to thoſe ſimple 
images of ſeeing or hearing, which were appre- 
hended by the mind, previous to its Joſs of thoſe 
ſenſes for its new and progreſſive compoſitions, or 
modifications of thoſe original fimple ideas, and 
retain the knowledge and conſciouſheſs of the 
ſtate of things made perceptible to them through 
the medium of thoſe ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing, 


for ever after the loſs of them, or at leaſt during 
a the 
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we period of life; which we know to be true in 
tad. From all which we may with great propries; 
ty infer, that the human ſoul admitting it a ſepe- 
rate ſtate of exiſtence, muſt neceſſarily retain a res: 


membrance or conſciouſneſs of this world, and of 


its agency or conduct in it, though the body, the; 


Mirument of ſenſation, (through which medium the: 
ſoul, during the period of life, was enabled to 


apprebend ſits ſimple ideas, ) be 0 eee 
EI iso 2 19 HTS ET? 


ur rie that the ſoul furviyes 8 _ 
3 by nature immortal and alſo that the mode of 
its exiſtance j is different from this world, and its 
manner of exiſtence and converſe in it; and that 
death i is a releaſe from carnallity and phyſical evil, 
and rgiſe departed ſpirits to a ſuperior rank or 
condition in the order of being, to their ſurvivers 


in Ti ez it will follow of neceſſary conſequence, ' 
that thoſe, who are ſurvivors, could form no man- 


TY 


ner of conception of ſuch an elevated kind of ex- 


lids, as it would be ſupernatural to human con- 


ception in this compounded nature, coofiſting of 
ſenſation and reflection. | 2 | 


To suprosx, while we are in this ſtate, we 
ould retain a repreſentation or underſtanding of 
the manner of that which is beyond death, would 
| « > be 
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be the'ſame' 4s to ſuppoſe that: both ſtates are 
alike'; and that after death we ſhall exiſt in the 
ſame manner as we do here; and thus inadvera 
tently (ideally) carry our mortality with us into 
the next ſtate,” and conceive of acting over much 
the ſame ſcene as at preſent, which mode of ex- 
iſtance would be obnoxious to à ſecond death, and 
is incompatible with our darling hope of immor- 
tality: therefore as certain as our ſoulg' are im- 


mortal, the manner of our immortality, cannot be 
underſtood by us in this life. Was it poſſible for 
us in this life to break i in upon the order of being, 
and perceive and unde rſtand the felicities and glo- 
rious manner of exiſtence in the world to come, it 
could not fail to imbitter all our preſent enjoy- 
ments, and make us diſcontented and miſerable 
from the anticipation of a felicity beyond U. our 
condition jn the order of being, and wholly diſ- 
qualify us to act and conduct in our ſeveral ſtati- 
ons and relations in-the preſent _ life : from hence 
we may karn the wiſdom and goodnels of God, 
in concealing from us, in this ſtate, the extatic 
bleſſedneſs which virtuous ſouls will be qualified 
ba. and be admitted to partake of in the next. 


Irx js not rational to expect that any new law "of | 
«rot will take place upon our commencing ex- 
ence i in a future ſtate; though the manher of 

p that 
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that ſtate ant of our exiſtence in it, vill be new 
to us; inaſmuch ag che eternal order of aature has 
not as yet brought us into thoſe furure circum- 
ſtances,” and us our fiſt perceptions of things ia 
nis world ere ne to us, ſo iu the lame ſenſe, the 
manner of dur future ſtate, and of our exiſtence 
in it will-be-new ; ghere will be an entire change 
df the mode of our perception, and like wiſe in the 
objects of out perception, but the identity of our 
ſools never can be changed; for the principle of 
the mind of A, and its individual conſciouſneſs, 
can never be the individual or identical prineiple 
of the mind and conſciouſneſs of B; the ſame will 
hold equally true with reſpect to all rational be- 
ings; for that there are as many individual ſouls, 
as there deer er re r ne —_ 
ow or eee — — | | 


Wars: we to WR. 1 two Adele any 
diftin&mmiaids were-conſciaus.of the ſame confci- 


which is not poſſible) they would. not be, iu con- 
ſequenee thereof, the ſame mind, any more than 
as though their whole, o@gſtiouſnefies were dig 
milar zor: lilseneſs is not fameneſs, any more 
than unlikeneſs is ſo ; but teaſon and canſcigul. 
neis will eternally remain the ſame, as to naturg 
ad Riad, in all poſſible modes. of exiſlence; tho 
RF the 


 Gilneſs{exdeps as to their individuality of eſſence. 
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manner of exiſtence they will; or be the objects 
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the manner of perception, or the objects e 
he liable to inconceiyeable alterations and diverſſ 
ty ; notwithſtanding thinking beings are eſſenti · 

ally the ſame: For if they reflect and: reaſon, they 
are conſcious they do ſo, be they in what ſtate or 


of reflection and coniciouſneſs what they will. Our 
preſent five ſenſes are diverſe in their manner õf 
communicating the notices of external objects to 


the mind; ſo that in this life we experience the 
advantage of a diverſity in the mode of ſenſation, 


as ſeeing is not hearing. We may from hence in- 
fer the poſũbility of our minds forming ideas in 
the ſucceeding ſtate of being, through ſuch a me · 
dium, as at preſent we can have no manner of 


conception of; for reaſoning, which is eſſential 


to the exerciſe of a rational ſoul, is but a ſucceſſion. 
of thinking, and comparing ideas together, and 
drawing concluſions from certain premiſes, previ. 
ouſly laid down in the mind; nor is the manner 
or the objects of perception, particularly eſſential 
to reaſoning ; for if ſo be the mind has an appre- 
henſion of things, it can reaſon thereon, be the 
manner of thoſe apprehenſions as it will, or in 
what world it will; for as it is not eſſential to 
mere creation to occupy any particular form, tho* 
it muſt exiſt in ſome form or other, ſo any parti- 
n FOG of exiſtence or apprehenſion is not eſ- 
ſential 
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eentiab to the foul; though it muſt likewiſe exiſt 
in fome ſtate or other, and be ſupplied with ſome 
Hort of apprehenſion or other, on which it may 
predicate' its reaſonings, and cer u its knows 
regen Se Putty ef 5 
Fron 1 POS Ciſcourle, it Sit) not ap- 

ger any ways contradictory to the order of nature, 
as for as we are acquainted with it, that our ſouls 
may ſurvive our bodies, and that they are by na- 
tute immortal and capable of exiſting in a mode 
and manner very different from this world; and 
our manner of exiſtence and converſation in it, and 
which at preſent we can form no right conception 
of ; and that in our premiſed and progreſſive ſtate, 
or condition of being and action, we nny retain a 
remembrance, and conſequently a conſciouſneſs, 

that we are the ſame individual intelligent heings, 
who inhabited and actuated, our reſpective bodies. 
while in this life ; and allo retain a memory and 
conſciouſneſs of our manner of exiſtence, and of 
our deportment or agency in moral good and evila 

For if this is hot the caſe, our reſpective proficien - 

eics in moral good and evil in this ſtage of action, 
eannot be atiended with conſequences of conſcious 
mental happineſs or miſery, in our commencing a 

premiſed lucceeding exiſtence. For that to be in. 
telligently ar mentally happy or miſerable without 
a 


| 
| 
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a besteht 63 it is — i polibis 


So. that provided in our progteſſive ſtate of being 
and action, we are not conſcious of what we have 


done und tranſacted” in this world, God in his r- 
der of nature (which is the ſame as his providenbe) 
could not reward or © puniſh mankind, in a future 
ſtate, for their virtuous or vicious agenbſes in tllis; 
which would be incompatible with the divine ad- 


| ws 99 Feb of Pr, TY! ce rf re 


e var. 1 as 
WI wok t besdbes 2dtmit, chat if ont ſoub have 


a future exiſtence; we mult then have a conſei- 
ouſneſs, not only of out identity at-being;: but alſo 


of our demeanour in this life; and thus by a fe- 
troſpective conſciouſneſs, begin a condition of men- 
tal felieity, or mental pungent woe, according (o 


our works; which an awakened conſcience, aud 


che juſtice, of God will diſcloſe, at that importand 
and dreadful criſis of our n mts ene 
prehenſible wes rw een ade 


n nature, As * hems 1 ene 
conſiſts of a regular conſtitution of. a. varie ty of or, 
ganic parts, every of which has a neceſſary depen- 
dence on each other. Blood is the ſource of, life, 


| and i in order to preſerve the machine, and perpetu - 


ate its functions, it is requilite that it ſhould have a 
due circulation from the heart to the ſurface of | 


the 
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the body, torepleniſh/it with homogenequs parti- 
cles,vital heat and vigout 3 and that it ſhould have a 
retrograde motion; from thence to the heart that it 
may wepent irs temporary rouads certain arteries 
and veins have been viſely conſtructed for that 
purpoſe. But the brain is evidently the ſeat of 
ſenſation,” which through the nepves:conveys the 
animal ſpirits to every part of the body, qualifying 
it with: ſenſation and elaſtic motion, which is of 
an exquiſite, ſubtil, ethereal and electrieal quality, 
and almoſt (and ſome ſay quite) inſtantaneous in 
its operation, in which the mind takes its reſi- 
dence in this life. This ſenſorium, through which 


we torm ideas of external objects, eam form not 


conception;of other minds, or of mere mental be- 
ings, except by the application of their external 
ſenlations to ours, or by. language either oral or 
written, of which. we uc derſtand : the ſigns ; nor 
can our groſs ſenſations repreſent the perception. 
of our own minds to ourſelves. The "Knowledge 
therefore of our cogitative nature is not com- 


poundzd of fimple ideas, which are deduced mo- 
diately from material beings ; but the knowledge. 
which mental beings have of their own exiſtence | 
is from their coniciouſneſs of beipg, reflection, 
and ratiocination, together with other mental er. 
ertions; 3. which are inviſible, as well ro our own. - 
ſenſatioos as to our neighbour's z inaſmuch as intel⸗ 
X lectual 
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lectual beings are imperceptible to che aplitudes 
of ſenſation ;*f6r they are neither long vr ſhort 5 
round or ſquare q black er White 3 nor de :theyt 
occupy" ſpace as material beings do: or zon6&t» of! 
ſuch a quality, on which our: ſenſations ca ope 
rate; but, as has been obſerved, the mind. Neo-: 
ſcious ot itſelf, and of its d agency; though it 
could not have had any apprehenſion of external 
objects independent of ſenſationh. As ſenſation is 
compounded of matter; its aptitudes fare reſtricted 
toi material exiſtences; and therefore can make 
no diſcoveries of mere copitative-beings, | whether: 
that of our on ſouls, or bfithe ſauls: of others - 
for our om minds, are as ãnviſible to ourown ſen⸗ 
ſations, as that of a pure angel may be ſuppeſed to 
bez which: T preſume will che. cunceded to by the 
contemplative; who examine inta matters of fact 
eollectable from their on experience. to n9/1iw 
Nr our minds refle&, Fetnersber, rea ſon and | 
judge of things, and are able to | reconſider "them, 
and make refinements and proficiencies upon ti EIT 
own reaſonings, is a fact which every day's pe- 


bre 


rience will confirm, The foul has A | power, not 
oy to exert its mental faculties, but to acluste 
its organized” body i into ſpontaneous motion, to. 
| anſwer the purpoſes of wiſdom, contriyance and 
«efign ; ; which are effects too ſtupendous | to ariſe 
2 out 
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out of mere matter. 'Bgyre ; and motion, ak their 
effets and combinatigns ; and which muſt there- 
fore be aſcribed. t to a ſuperior principle, that is in 
rrinfically diſtinct from matter, and which may 
continue to exiſt when the body. is deſtroyed by 


death, andi 1s no longer a ſuitable habitation or re- 
eepticle 226 it. 


Tur ay itfelf, tenden its fluctuat⸗ 
ing and periſhable nature, does not preſent us 
with any idea of annihilation; its final diſſolution 
and return! to its original elements again, is no 
more than à diſſolution of the form, and conſtrue- 
tion of the Particles, with their coheſive and ani- 
mal. aptĩtudes and combinations, and by no means 
a diſſolution or annikilation' of matter: for no 
particular form is eſſential to the exiſtence of mat- 
ter though it is eſſential to the exiſtence of ani- 
mal life; but mere matter does èxiſt in all poſſi- 
ble forms eee ebe 

Anu as in cars E . 0 annihilation of 
matter, as iuch, it is a ſtrong. argument in favor 
of the immortality of rational beings; inaſmuch 
as they are not liable to ſuch phyſical changes, as 
animal bodies are obnoxious to. Thought and 
reflection, memory and judgment, invention and 
* derive not their eſſence from the maſs of 

incogitative 


incogitative elements, but are in their own nature 


immortal; for that which is immaterial is ex; 
empted from phy fical evils, ang inaſmuch as 
matter univerſally, Was Created and variouſly ene 
dowed, tempered. and qualified, | regulated. and, 
governed, (more eſpecially | ſuch; a part as compoles 
human bodies,) wholly to ſublerve thinking and 
rational beings ; (a has been in the preceeding 
dilcourle fully ev inced) and inaſmuch as che ulti- 
mate end ot creation, and the principle deſign of 
providence, muſt have been 10 iublerve the moral 
world, by diſplaying the wildom, , power. and 
goodneſs of God to cogitative and underſtanding 
beivgs, we may be morally certain, that in the or- 
der of nature, and cout ſe at God's providence, he 
has ſecured to us a never ending exiſt ence,” and 
that mind as well as matter will be eternal z for 
human lite, abſtractly conſidered from the reality of 
immortality, would hardly be deſired by the genera- 
lity of mankind, could they have but a clear under» 
ſtanding ct the phyſical evils of it, and allo of the 
oppreſſions, abuſes and injuſtice, which is Done 
under the Sun.” From the .confideration whereof 
the reputed wiſe man, © Praiſed the dead more than 
ie living, which are yet alive” Should we ad- 
mit that death extinguiſheth the being of man, 
what narrow and contracted notions muſt we con- 
{equently entertain of God and of his creation ? 
| We 
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We ſhould be peceſſitated to deduce an inference 
of injuſtice. againſt his prov idence, from the un- 
equal diſteibution of juſtice in this lite, which, on 
a ſup peſition of a future ſtate ot being, may be re- 
medied. As tre as mankind gow exilt, and are 
endowed with reaſon and underſtanding, and have 
the power of agency and proficiency in moral good 
and evil, ſo true it is, that they muſt be ultimate- 
ly rewarded, or puniſhed, according to their re- 
ſpective metits or demerits z and it is as true, 2s 
this world exiſts, and rational and accountable 
beings inhabit it, that the diſtribution of juſtice 
therein i partial, unequal: and uncertain, and 
conſequently it is as true, as that there is a God, 
that there muſt be a tutme ſtate of exiſtence, in 
which the dterder, injuſtice, oppteſſiun and 
viciouſneſs, which are afted and tranſacted by 
mank ind. in his lite, ſhail be righteouſſy aq;uſt- 
ed, and the delinquents ſuitably punuhed; and 
that the virtuous who obey the laws uf reaſon or 
moral fitnefs, 'which are the laws of God, ſhall re- 
ceive a juſt and rational enjoyment - of -happineſs, 
according ko their works? for God may as well 
ae as ceaſe to be uit; _ n 


Tar.pamyrahhope and a ee of im- 
mortality, which mankind in all ages, countries, 
and nations, have entertained, is a. preſage and 

earneſt 


#4 AN LK go 
 Eatneſt of that eternat Merlene 1 Yorit could met 


be from tlie invention and sn ef mat in AS 


much as it has taken plakei among tvbry bf: the 


traditionis and ſectaries in the world, "except the 


Sadducees (who reje cted vit becauſe ãt was not to 


be met with in the theology: of Moſes, their law- 


, giver, who, | they ſuppoſed, Was immediately 


dictated by God and could not have failed of pro · 
mulgating the doctrine ot immortality, had it been 


in fact true: ) but none of the human race, who 
have not been prepoſſeſſed by traditions to the 


contrary, have failed of hoping and believing in 
the reality of a future exiſtence, the barbarous 
and unculuvated nations of the earth not except- 
ed, and inaſmuch as this expectation hath made ſuch 
deep and univerſal impreſſion on the human mind, 
we .muſt conclude it to be the voice of nature 


powerfully and univerſally 5 ev immorta- 
lity of man * er | - 


Anuaroine that it was in the power of God 
to have imparted the quality or nature of endleſs 
exiſtence to cogitative and underſtanding : beiags, 
we may be morally certain, that human ſouls are 
by nature thus eternalized, for otherwiſe it would 
follow, that God had not done that, for the immor- 
tality, and conſequently the bleſſedneſs of man, which 
he might have done for them, but t hat inſtead of 

| making 


£ * 
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Sakingghem, immortal. he had r mere 


periſhable and warthleſs animals, and deluded them 
with vain and empty bopes and ſtrong Srpectati- 


ons of ſurviving the grave, to no purpoſe, except, 


to impoſe on them by fruſtrating the natural hope 


of immortality, by the ſtroke of death which he 
had originally implanted in them. But as there 


ean be no diſpute concerning, the perfection of 
power in God, to eternize mental, cogitative and 


underſtanding beings, Io there can be no diſpute, 


but that his perfection of goodneſs, has induced 
him in his order of providence, to accompliſh ſa 
great, benevolent and God-like a work, to his e- 


ternal glory, ,q0d eh£Jerlaltiog beſt good, of a 


whole world of intelligent rational beings. 


WurRzyort let us perſevere in the practice of 
virtue, habitually conforming ourſelves to the 


moral rectitude of things, and wait patiently the 


few days, that God ſees fit to continue us in this 
life, remembering, that at death, the myſterious 


Rate of immortality will be unfolded unto us, and 


that until then, it will be beſt for us not to under- 


ſtand the ſuperior manner and extatic feliclties 
thereof. Sufficient it is for us at preſent, for the 
encouragemeat of morality, that we believe, from 
the higheſt moral certainty, that there is ſuch a ſtate, 
legving it to the God who made us, to unfold the 


manner 
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manner of it, ut ſuch adde as his order of Batu 
mall bring us into che frultion CL 124 eee 
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oy rs of-our as 40 be e pro- 
— ve proceed next to the confideration of 
tho: datteine dt thedepravity of humab tenſon; 
* Udine detogitory to the nature ot man; and 
the runlt and chüfaver of being which he * 
in the univerſe, and which, if admitted to be true, - 
Soerturn knowledge and ſcience and W 
learning, inſtruction and books” uſeleſs and 


impertinent "M inaſmuch. as xeaſan, depraved , or 
| tpolled, would ceaſe to be reaſon 3 z as much 5 
rſe 


91 IT os! 


the 5 10 of a raving ; magiman Is of cou 


ceaſ 


to be iba? © dmitting 8 the deprabit ity of 1 
Y | reaſon 


* 


reaſon, the e would ene fot. 
low, that as far as it may be ſupgoſed t to have ta- 
ken place i in the. minds of mankind,” they could 
be nd judges of it, an conſequence of their  ſuppoſ- 
ed depravity; ; for. without the exerciſe of reaf6n, 
we could not underſtand what reaſon is, which 
would be neceſſary for us previouſly to under- 
ſtand, in order to underſtand what it is not; 
or to diſtinguiſh i it from chat which is its reverſe. 
But for us to haye the knowledge of what reaſon 
is, and the ability to diſtinguiſh it it from that which 
is depraved, or is irratiohal, is incotripatible with 
the doctrine of the depravity of our reaſon. In- 
aſmuch as to underſtand what reaſon is and to 
diſtinguiſh it from that which is marred or ſpoil- 
ed, is the ſime to all intents and purpoſes, as 
bave, exerciſe and enjoy, the principle of reaſo 
nſelf, which precludes its ſuppoſed depravity : fo 
that it is impoſſible for us to underſtand what rea- 
ſon i is, and at the ſame time determine that our 
reaſon is depraved; for this vould be the ſame a 
when we know, that we are in poſſeſſion and exer · 
ciſe of reaſon, to determine that werare not in 2 
Hoax; or exereiſe of it. worfoi 10G op he: 


1 Ix may be, that bbs." —— ATE E «s doe: 1 
trine of the depravity of human reaſon, will not 
admit, that it 3s wholly and totally deprayed, but 

! | that 


\< 
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Mat it is in 2 great aas ubsss gh ſpoiled, 
Buvche foregoing rgments ge equally apple 
ble to a top poſeck depravity An Part, as in the 
hole ; for in order to Judge whether reaſon Be 
Gtptdved in part; or Hot, t Wöuld be requiffte tö e 
Have e of Wust teolon” my be 
at fuppoſed"rs "have been, previous to its premiſed 
mine Z NO! fuch ; A how ledge of it, 


=; + >. 


would be the ſame as to 8 200 enjoy it in 
its idftte and purity; ehich Woüid preclude he 


notion of 2 depravity in part, as well as in ke 


hole for it vould be utterly impſſible for us to 
Judge of reaſon ungepcaved and depraged, bus b 
comparing chem together. Bur for depravedirear 

Jon to make ſuch. a compariſons. is contradictory 
and xypoſſble ; ſo that, it our reaſon pad been de: 
prayed e could not. haye had Any, conception, of 


44S - 


it any more than a beaſt, Men of ſmall. faculties in 
reaſoning cannot... comprehend, the excenſiye; rea- 
fonings of their ſuperiors, how then can a ſuppoſed 
depraved reaſon, cottipretient#hir reaſon which 18 
gncorryþred and pure ? to foppofe chat it build; 
is the lame as to foppole that depraved and unde! 


pray ed reaſon is altke; and if 10 "rhiets needs 9 
further difpure abbot it. 72 ei 3616 


es uach nο⁰ a0 ee Hos bn © 109616612 
Tabak is a manifeſt eee in applying 
0e term * to chat af -reaſon, che ideas 
contained 


it is premiſed o he gepraved,. or degeneraied 


Prone: * but if they argue withour reaſon, Wu 
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dune id theirrelpottin Bſinicigns will wank? 


mit of their aſſociation tagether, ag the terms. cons 


vey heterogeneous ideas ; for reaſon ſpoiled, mar- 
ged, or robbed of its perfection, ceaſeth to he ras 
tional, and ſhould got be called reaſon , inaſmuch 


Sk a N nature; and | in 2 of me 


Alt, 31 


I 


its name, and called ſubcerfuge, or ſore fuchs 


YI 
| Hike dame, which weh better pa, ts real chgs 
raſter. F 4 94 non 


9 Tube v 9 e pohly ferionſly 
© V6 Whhder," 4 Whether "they: afgue againſt reoſos 


ih or Without | reajon'; i with reaſon, thew they 
##ablith the principle, that thiy art labouring to d 


in or 
mull ao) tl Ire out of hi Fact af dit 
ng Ro do; ;they deſerve a eiten rene. 


ef Ws. are: ald that: the knowledge of the depts- 


vity of reaſon; 'was firſt, communicated, to mano 
bind by the; immedigte inſpirarios of, Cod. - But 


inaſmuch 29 rerſon js ſyppoled, to he, depraved, 
what principle could there he in abe human irrgr 


tional ſoul, which could receive or underſtand the 


indpiration, or bn Which'ir eeuc eperste, fo us rd 
e wakoſe whom it may: be-ſuppoled were 


5 po. | inſpired 


| 2 
abi, Git knowledge of chi: dapraviegiof their 
own and tnankind's) reason (in genetab) For 4 
rational inſpiration muſt oonfiſt of ration idensg 
which pre-tuppoſes, that the winds of choſe, Nhe 
pere inſpired, were national, pee vious to ſuch their 
inſpirationz which would bad downright, $0nty 
dition to the. inſpiration itſelf 3 the import: of 
Which was to teach the knowledge of the e, depra- 
| vity of human reaſon, which without realpy © could 
not be undexſtgod, and Vith .reaſon 1 it. would. be 
Rob, that the infpiration was le, 5 


Wirt any advocates for tie Aeptweity uf wer 
fon” fuppoſe, that ihſpiration ingtafts er ſuper. 
xtds the eſfence of reason itlelf, co che human 
mind ? admitting it to be 78. yer fach inſpired 
perſons could not underftand any (thing of reafon, | 
before the teceprion of fue Toppoſtd infpiration ; 
Hor would fuch'a preniffed titfpiration, prove tots 
poſſelivrs, or recdivers, thatetheir'reafon brad evet 
been depräved. All tiiat ſuch premiſed itiſpited | 
perſons could: "uoderſtatith be conſtibs vf, re · | 
ſpe&ing redlon, wWoödldd be after thb iuſpitation 
may:beſuppoſetn:have taken. effect, and made 
them rationalibeings, anch then} jollbaag. of; being 
taught by inſpiration; that heir reaſon bag been 
previouſty depra vod. they could have had no wanne 
eee, 2068rere; af it. 

SJ | till 
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*ill-che-imparting the principle of it by VT ſpe 

poſed energy of infpiration'; nor could ſach ſups 
poſed inſpired ” perſons communicate the know 
ledge of ſuch a premiſed re velation to others of 
the ſpecies, who for want of 2 ratibnal nature, 
could not be ſuppoſed, on this poſition, 40 be able 
to receive the impreſions e 6 ei 


Ter there afe degrees in in the Knowledge of 
rational beings, and alſo iti their capacities to ac- 


quire it, cannot be diſputed,” as it is fo very ob- 
vious among mankind; Büt ih all the retroſpect 
gradations from the exalted reaſonings. of a Locke 
or a Newton, down. to the loweſt, exerciſe of ig 
among the ſpecies, ill it-is reaſon, . and not depra: 
ved; for a leſs degree of reaſon by no means im- 
plies a depravity ot it, nor does the imparing of 

reaſon argue its depravity. for what remains of 
reaſon, or rather of the exerciſe of it, is reaſon 
ſtill. But there is not, and cannot be ſuch a thing 
as depraved reaſon, for that which is rational in 
ſo, and for that reaſon cannot be depraved, whate. 
ever its cegree of exerciſe may be ſuppoſed to be. 


4% 
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A xto on the head, or fracture of the pere- 
cranium, as alſo palſies and many other caſualties 
that await our ſenſorium; retard, and in ſome 
caſes wholly prevent the exerciſe of reaſon, for a 
longer, or ſhorter period; and ſometimes through 
the 
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the ſtage of human lite; but in ſuch inſtances as 
| theſe, 1 reaſon | is not depraved, but ceaſes in a great · 


er or leſs degree, or perhaps wholly ceaſes its ra- 
tional exertions or operations; by reaſon of the 


| breaches, « or diſorders of the organs of ſenſe, bog 


in ſuch inſtances, wherein che organs become rec- 
tified, and the ſenſes recover their uſefulneſs, the 
exerciſe of reaſon returns ; free from any blemiſh 
or depravity. For the ceſſation of the exereiſe of 
reaſon, byt no means depraves it. | 


Taz is in God's infinite plentitude of crea- 
tion and providence, ſuch an infinite diſplay of rea- 
ſon, that the moſt exalted finite rational beings, 
fall infinitely ſhort of the comprehenſion. thereof. 
For though the moſt inconſiderable rational be- 


| ings,. who can diſcern; any truth at all, bear a re- \ 
ſemblance or lkeneſs to God, as well as every ra- 


tional nature of: whatever degree in the ſcale of 
being, yet neither the greateſt or leaſt of them 
can bear any manner ot proportion to God; ina(- 
much as no poſſible degree of | reaſon, or know- 


ledge, can bear any proportion to that reaſon, and 


knowledge, which i is eternal and infinite, as has 
been before argued. | And though human reaſon, 
6annot underſtand every thing, yet in ſuch things, 
which it does underſtand, its knowledge which is 


acquired by reaſoning,” is 1. true and certain, ak 


tha 
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the divine Dae u be ſuppoted to be : tor 
to more than undetſtand a thing, ſpeaking of that 
particular, is impoſſible even to omniſcience its 
ſelf. For knowledge is but knowledge, and that 


_ 6hly whether i it is in the divine mind, or ours, or 


in any other intelligencies; therefore kiiowledge 
is bot imperfect; for a knowledge of any thing is 
the ſame as to have right ideas of it, or ideas ac- 
5 cording to truth, and as all knowledge of things 
in general muſt be predicated on truth, it will A 
gree in.the divine or human mind. 


From what hav been argued. e in 
this and the preceeding chapters, it appears; that 
reaſon is not, and cannot be depraved, but that it 
bears a likeneſs to dine reaſon, is of the lamé 

kind, and in its om nature as uniform a truth, 
which is the teſt of it 3 though in the divihe ef- 
ſence, it is eternal and infinite; hut in man it 18 
eternal only, as it reſpects their im mortality, and 
finite, as it reſpecls capabiouſneſd. Süch people 
as can be prevailed upot to believe, that their 
reaſon is depraved, may eafily be led by dhe noſt, 
and duped into {uperttition” at the pleaſure of 
thofe, in 6 whom: hey confide, and there remain 
from generation to generation : for when they 
throw by the law of realoh, the only one which God 
gave tera to albert them! in their ſpeculations and 


ants. 
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duty, they are expoſed to ignorant or inſiduous N 
teachers, and allo to their own irregular paſſions, 
and to the folly and enthuſiaſm of thoſe about 
them, which nothing but reaſon can prevent or 
reſtrain : Nor is it a rational .ipppoſition that 
the commonality of mankind would ever have - 
' miſtruſted, that their reaſoa was depraved, had 
they not been told ſo, and it is whiſpered about, 
that the firſt inſinuation of it was from the Prieſts ; 
(though the Arminian Clergymen in the circle of 
my acquaintance ' have exploded the doctrine.) 
Should we admit the depravity of realon,it would 
equally affect the prieſthood, or any other teach- 
ers of that doctrine, with the reſt ot mankind; 
but for depraved creatures to receive and give 
credit to a depraved doctrine, ſtarted and taught 

by depraved creatures, is the greateſt weakneſs 
and folly imaginable, and comes nearer a proof 
of the doctrine of a total depravity, than any ar- 


guments which have ever- voy advanced i in ſup- 
port of it. | 
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Containing @ Diſquiſition of the LA] of Nieren. 
2s it reſpefis the Moral SySTEM, interſperjed 
with OBSERVATIONS on een REL1G1ONS: 


THAT mankind are by nature endewed with 
_ enſation and reflection, from which reſults the 
powers of reaſon and underſtanding, will not be 
diſputed. The ſenſes are well calculated to make 
diſcoveries of external objects, and to communi- 
cate thoſe notices, br ſimple images of things to 
the mind, with all the magnificent ſimplicity of 
nature, which opens an extenſive field of contem- 
plation io the underſtanding, enabling the mind 
to examine into the natural cauſes and conſe- 
quences of things, and to inveſtigate the krow- 
ledge of moral good and evil, from which, toge- 
ther with the power of agency, reſults the human 
conſcience. This is the original of moral obliga- 
tion and accountability, which id called natural 
religion; for without the underſtanding of truth 
from falſe hood, and right from wrong, which is 
the ſaa e as juſtice from injuſtice, and a liberty 
of agency, which is the ſame as a power of profi- 
ciency in either moral good or evil; mankind 
would not be rational or accountable creatures. 
Undoubtedly it was the ultimate deſign of our 
orcator, in giving us being, and furaiſhing] us 
with 
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2 2 8317 
with thoſe noble compolitions of mental powers 
and ſenſitive aptitodes, that we ſhould! in; by, 
and with that nature, ſerve and honor him: and 
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with thoſe united capacities ſearch out and under- 
ſtand our duty to bim, and to one another, with 
the ability of pradtifing the ſame, as far as may be 
neceſſary for us, zn this life. To object againſt 
the ſufficiency of natural religion, to effect the 
ultimate beſt good of mankind, would be dero- 
gating from the wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs. ob 
Gad, who! in the courſe of his providence to us 
has adopted it "Vacs," if natural religion may 
be ſuppoſeck r to be chbient, What ſecurity can we 
have that aby fubſe qdent revealed religion ſhould 
not be 1 allo 17 For why *mghtriot/ a ſecond: -reli- 
gion front God, be àb TaſoMicieni® r defective- 2d 
a "rſt religion from h yůà be duppoſed to be? 
From hence we inter, that if natural religion cis 
inluftcient to didtate mankind in the way of their 
Jury, and mak? "them ulfimely” Waþpy,” there” is 
In end to religion? in geßefa. But Is certain 4 
God is perfect, in "wife and p66dneſs, natural 
"religion W ſümcient and evplete*; and taving 
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ec the divine approbation, ald naturally reſul- 
0 e 036 


ing from a rational matore, Is 46 vniverſally pro- 
.mu laated to. mankind * "as reaſon itſelf, But to 
the Fladyanrage of the claim of alf ſubſequent 
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rev relation, whether denominatea 
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inſpired, external,. an or 1 not, 
they came too late into the world to be eſſential to 
the well being of mankind, or to, point out to 
them the only way to heaven and everlaſting bleſſ- 
edneſs 2 Inaſmuch as far the greateſt part of man- 
kind, who have ever lived in this world, had de- 
parted this life previous to the æras and promul- 
gations of ſuch revelations. Beſides, thoſe ſubſe- 
quent revelations to the law of nature. began the 
ſame as human traditions have ever done, in very 
fmall eircumferences, in the relpective parts of the 
world where they have been inculcated, and made 
flieir progreſs as time, chance and opportunity 
Preſented. , Does this look like the contrivance, of 
heaven and the only way of lalvation 2 or is it not 
mote like this world andi thg device of man. ? Un- 
doubtedly the great parent of mankind laid a juſt 

We | ang ſufficient foundation of. ſalyation ſor every of 

them, for otherwiſe luch ß thems, who may he 

ſpppaſed not to be thus. provided, for, would no 

thave whereof to glorify God: for, their being, = 
on the contrary would havg jut. matter of com- 
- Plaint againſt his providencoc or moral government, 

for involuntarily neceſſitating chem into 2 wretch- 
£d and miſerable exiſtence, and that without, end 
or remedy which would be aſcribing to God Fl a 
more extenſive injuſtice than 1s, poſhble to de 
charged on the moſt barbarous deſpots that ever 

were among mankind. 2 But 
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But to return to our fpeculations upon the lam 


of nature. That this divine law ſurpaſſes all poſi- 


tive inſtitutions, that have been uſhered into the 


world fince its ereation, as much as the wiſdom 


and goodneſs ot God exceeds that of man, is 


beautifully illuſtrated in the following quotation ;' 


But it may be ſaid, what is virtue? it is the 
faithful diſcharge of thoſe obligations which rea- 
ſon dictates-. And what is witdom itſelf? but a 
portion of intelligence” with which the cteatar 
has furniſhed us, in order to direct us in our 
duty. It may be further gbd, what is this du- 
ty whence doss it raſuit ? and hy what law It is 
preicribed ? I gaſwer, that the law which pre- 
ſeribed it ĩsttke immutgble will of Gd; to which 
righc reaſan obliges us £o,contgrm ourſelves, and 
iu this conformity virtue cenfils. No law waich 
has\cammenced ſince the creation, or which may 
ever ceaſe to be -in-foree;—ean- conſtitute virtue; 
tor befare che exiſtence ok ſuch a lag, magleing 
could not be hound to. obſerye it, hut. chey werte 
certainly under: an obligationoto he virtuous from 
the beginning. Prinees may make laws and re- 


peal them, hut they can neither make nor deſtroy | 


virtue, and how indeed. ſhould, they be able to do 
»whavis ĩpoſſible to. the Deity. himſelf : virtue 


| Will 


beiag as immutable in * nature as the divine 
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will, which is the ground of it.*. A Prince may 
command his ſubjects to pay certain taxes or ſub- 
fidies, may for bid them to export certain commo- 
Cities, or to introduce thoſe of a foreign country. 
The faithful obſervance of theſe laws makes obe- 
dient ſubjects, but docs not make virtuous med: 
and would any one ſeriouſiy think himſelt poſſeſſed 
of a virtue the more for not having dealt in paint- 
ed callicoe ; or if the Prince ſhauld by his autho- 
rity abrogate theſe laws, would any one ſay he 
had abrogated virtue. It is thus with all poſitive 
laws: they all had a beginning, are all liable to ex- 
ceptions, and may be diſpenſed with, and ever 
aboliſhed. That law alone, which is ingraven on 
our hearts by the hand of the creator, is un- 
changeable and of univerſal and eternal obligati- 
on. "The n lays IPs 1s nota human inven- 
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* "Via, did not derive iti nature merely from the omni- 
poterſt will of God, but alſo ffom the eternal truth and moral 
fitneſs of things ; which Was | the eternial-reaſcn, why they 


_ were eternally approved of by God, and immatably.eſtabliſhed 


by him, to be what they are ; and ſo far as our duty is Fon 
nefted with thoſe eternal meaſures of moral fitneſs, or we are 
able to act upon them, we give ſach actions, or habits, the 
name of virtue or morality. - But when we in writing or con · 
verſation ſay, tha t virtue is grounded on the divine will, we 
ſhould at the ſame time includein the complex idea of it, that 
the divive will, which conltituted virtue, was * and 
Infinitely reaſonable. 


s a 


tion, nor an arbitrary political inſtitution, it is in 
its nature eternal ard of univerſal obligation. 
The violence Tarquin offered to Lucretia, was 

breach of that eternal law, and though the Ro- 
mans at that time might have no written law; 
which condemned ſuch kind of crimes, his of- 


fence was not the leſs heineous ; for this law of | 


reaſon did not then begin, when it was firſꝭ com- 
mitted to writing: its original is as antient as the 
divine miud. For the true, primitive and ſu- 
preme law, in no other than the unerring reaſon 
ef the great Jupiter, And in another place he 
lays - this law is founded in nature, it is univer- 
ſal, immutable and eternal, it is ſubje& to no 
change from any difference of place, or time, it 
extends invariably to all ages and nations, like the 
ſovercign dominion of that being, who is the au - 
thor of it.” 


Taz promulgation of this ſupreme law to crea- 
cures, is co extenſive and co-exiſtent with rgaſon, 
and binding on all intelligent beings in the uni- 
verſe ; and is that eternal rule of fitneſs, as appli- 
cable to God, by which the creator of all things 
conducts his infinitude of providence, and by 


which he governs the moral iyſtem of being, ac- 


cording to the abſolute perfection of his nature. 
From hence we infer, that. admitting thoſe fubſe- 


\ 


quent 


| 
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quent revelations, which have more or leſs obtain- 
ed eredit in the world, as the inſpired laws of God, 
to be conſonant to the laws of nature, yet they 
could be conſidered as none other but mere tran- 
{cripts therefrom, promulgated to certain favorite 
nations, when at the ſame time all mankind. was 
_ favoured with the original; The- moral precepts 
contained in Moſes's decalogue to the people of 
Iſrael, wete previouſly known to every nation un- 
der heaven, and in all - probability {by them as 
much practiſed as by the tribes of Iſrael. Their 
keeping the ſeventh day of the weck as a ſabbath, 
was an arbitrary impoſition 'of - Moſes (as many 
other of his edicts were) and not included in the 
law of nature. But as to ſuch laws of his, or thoſe 
of any other legiſlator, which are - morally fit, 
agree” with, and are a part of the natural law, as 
for inſtance; Thou ſhalt not covet,” or Kill.“ 
Theſe poſitive injunctions cannot add any thing 
to the law of nature, inaſmuch as it contains an 
entire and perfect ſyſtem of morality; nor can 
any politive injunctions or commands enforce the 
authority of it, or confer any additional moral ob- 
ligation on thoſe to whom they are given to 
| obey ; the previous obligation of natural religi- 
on, having ever been as binding as reaſon can 


poſſibly conceive of, or the order and conſtitution 


| of the moral rectitude of things, as reſulting from 
God, can make it to be: To 
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To ailluſtrate che argument: of the . obligatory, 
nature ot the natural law, let us reverſe. the com- 
mandments of the decalogue, by premiſing than 
Moſes had ſaid chou ſhalt covet ; thou ſhalt ſteal 
and. murder ;- would any one conclude, that the ins 
junctions would have been obligatory, ſurely they, 


would not, for a Poſitive command to violate tho 


law of nature could not he biadin ing on any. fatibnat 


being, | how then came the injunRtions | of Moſes, 


or any others, to be binding i in ſuch caſes, i in which 
| they « coincide, with the lay, of nature | ? We antwer, 
p merely ic in conſequence of the gbbgarory. fanionz of 
the natural law, which does nor. at. all | depend on 
the authority of Moſes or of any other Legillatory 
mort of him who f. 18 Eternal, and infinice : nor, s 
it poſſible that the Jews, who adhere to che law, 
of Moles, ſhould be under greater obligation ta 
the moral law, than the Japauneſe; 3 or the Cheils 
tians than the Chineſe ; for the ſame God extends 
the ſame moral government over univetſal rational 


hature, independent / of Popes, Prieſts and Les 


vites. But with reſpe@ to all mere poſitive inſti, 
tutions, icuriftions; rites and ceremonies; *char do 
not come Within the Juriſdi&tion of the law of na- 

ture, they ate political matters, and may be enact 
ec, perpetuated, diſpenſed with, abolilhed, re· en- 
acted, compounded or divetſi fied, as conveniency, 
power, opportunity, inclination, or idtereſt, or all 
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together may dictate ; inaſmuch as they are not 
founded on any ſtable or univerſal -prineiple ot 
reuſon, but change with the cuſtoms, ' fathions, 
traditionb and revolutions of the world; having 
no centre of attraction, but intereſt; uw and * 


eee a tempory nature. 


5 Warn we reflect on the ſtate and cireufies 
ftances of mankind in this world, their vari- 


| Gus languages and interchangeable methods 


of conimunicating intelligence to each other, 


(which are ſubject to perpetual alterations 
and refinements) the inſuperable difficulties in 


tranſlating « antient writings, with any conlider- 


expoſed to "the villainous practices of impoſ- 
tors, with a variety of other deceptions, blunders 
and i inaccuracies, which unavoidably attend writy 
ten and diverſe or variouſly tranſlated revelations g 
we cannot too much admire the wiſdom and good- 
veſs of God in imparting his law to us in the cons 
Kitution of our rational nature, ta point out our 
duty i in all circumſtances aud viciſſitudes of hu- 
man life ; which a written revelation would not 


: be able to do, admitting, that it had ſuſtained no 


fpurious, alterations from its firſt compoſurez 
which we will premiſe to have been perfect: for 


| . alice 2 b coaſigotly changing and var 
rying 
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rying that the ſame action, or conduct, would, 
under different circumſtances, be alternately good. 
* evil; and to . bave' our duty in every 

of - the multiplicity of incidental cireumſtan- 
ces and changes of life, peinted out to us by 4 
written revelation,, would compoſe 2 Bible of 
monſtrous fize. Furthermore, as every individual 
ot the human race is attended with more or leſs 
diwerſity of circumſtances of action in life, there 
tore ia order; for us to be taught our duty by 2 


titten revalation, it would be requiſice, that egen 


individual of mankind ſhould have their particular, 
and diverſe revelation. z in whieh their. partieulac:: 
duty:m:gtit- be known in all. caſes. :- ſo that v 
ſhould ſuſpend our actions, until we may. be ſup⸗- 
poſecb to have turned to the particular paragtaph 


of. aur reſpective revelations, and conſulted them, 


in. order to conduct our agency thereby (in which 


caſe printing wauld be in great demand.) Still ; 
therewould he a- difficulty in underſtanding an e- 
ternal -pripted. revelation, or which paragraph of the 
bulky, volume would: be applicable to the various 


parts of the conduct of human agency; ſo that w 


ſhould be obliged finally to make uſe of (depraved) 


realon, to underſtand it, or, in other words, ſhould 
be obliged to make uſe. of the; deiſtical Bible to 
explain and underſtand our uwn,. which. brings us 


back again to the religion ef nature or reaſons 
Was 
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Was it not that we were rational” W it 


would have been as ridiculous to have pretended 


to have given us a Bible, for our inſtruction in 
matters of religion or morality, as it would to'a ſta- 


ble of horſes. And on the other hand, admitting 


that we naturally underſtand moral good and 
evil, it renders ſuch a book no ways eſſential to 
us, though if it be admitted to be argumentative 
and inſtructive, it might, like other jenfible' writ- 
ings, ſubſerve mankind ; but if it is ſuppoſed to 


be in part defeRive in reaſon, and interſperſed 


with ſuperſtition, it would, under the ſanction of 
divine authority, be vaſtly more prejudicial to 


mmankibd, than as though it was ſtamped merely 


by the authority of man; for an error in that 
which is received as infallible, can never be con- 


futed or reftified ; inaſmuch as it ulurps the au- 
| thority of human reaſon, Furthermore, admit- 


ting that the copies of written revelation, which 


are now extant in the world, perfectly accord wieh 


their ſeveral original manuſcripts (which is impoſ- 


ble to be true) yet they could not he equally in- 
ſtractive to mankind with the productions of a 


variety of modern authors, who have written ſince 


their epocha, inaſmuch as the world has ever ſince 
been improving in learning and ſcience ; and as | 


Stole. written — muſt neceſſarily have | 


— — 
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Bren (as to their ſubject matter ànd ul and every* 
other particular) accommodated to the ſkate; *cir=7 
cutnſtances and degrees” of Tearning/ and knho-W- 
ledpe; of " thoſe,” td whom 7 the revelations e were 
firſt” ſuppoſed * co have been > communicatedg7 - 
ard alſo to thoſe to whom ir was afterwards 
taught, and. it would reduce it below the un- 


derſtanding ot this age. For it appears from 
the ſcriptgre accounts, that ſhepherds;"fiſherten,: 


and the illiterate of thoſe early ages of the world, 
were principally made uſe of as the promulgators 
thereof to the reſt of mankind, and that “. Not. 
many wiſe or noble,” were Called,“ or embrac 
ed their revelations in the early times, But the 
weak things of this world” were · Choſen/-for: 
which reaſon they were called Babes: Though: 
after ſuch religion became popular, princes: and, 
politicians of ſeveral parts of the world promoteil 
it as an inſtrument of ſtatę- policy. Be this as it 
will, the firſt promulgators of written revelations 
oould not reveal to the world more than: they | 
knew themſelves ; nor- -conid® they be made to 
know any more than their capacity (under their 
then circumſtances) was capable ot receiving : 
ny external written revelation is therefore vtterly 
„Apcompatible with a progreſſive or increaſing ſtate 
of knowledge. We will premiſe, that the world's - 
— will 3 one hundred thous: 
ſand 


* 
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mad milllon of years from this epocha, or. that. it 
will eternally remain, what an idle conceit would 
it be for us to ſuppoſe, that the ſucceeding genes. 
ations ef mankind, in their religious knowledge, 


will be chained dewu to the theology ot thoſe 


poſitive written revelations, which were introduce. 
ed into the world, in its early, illiterate, and ſuper- 
dlitioos age; this would be utterly ſubverſive of 
a ſtate of proficiency, much the ſame, as for 4 
man to conſult his nonage for rules of knows. 
ledge, and inſtruction to govern his mans. 


© Was the creator and Governor of the univerſe” 
to erect a particular academy of arts and ſciences 
in this world, under his immediate inſpection, with 
tutors rightly organized, and intellectually qualifi- 
ed to carry on the buſineſs of teaching, it might 
like other colleges (and poſſibly in a ſuperior man- 
ner, ) inſtruct its ſcholars. But that God ſhould- 
have given a revelation of his will to mankind, as, 
his law, and to be continued to the lateſt poſterity 
as fuch; which is premiſed to be above the capaci- 
ty of their underſtanding z is contradictory and in 
its own nature impoſſible. Nor could a revela- 
tion to mankind, which comes within the circle ot 
their knowledge, be edifying or inſtructive tothem, 

for it is a contradiction to call that which is above 
my 
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"my comprehenfion, or that which I already, (from 
natural | ſagacityg underſtand, a revelation to me: 
to tell me, or inſpire me, with the knowledge of 
that which ] knew before, would reveal nothing 
to me and to reveal that to me which is ſupernatural 
or above my comprehenſion, is cantradictory and 
impoſſible, But the truth of the matter is, that 
mankind are reſtricted by the law of nature to ac- 
quire knowledge or ſcience progreflively, as be- 
fare argued. From which we-infer the 1mpro- 
priety,\and conſequently the impoſſibility, of God's 
having ever given us any manuſcript copy of his 
eternal law: for that to reveal it at firſt would 
bring it on a level with the infancy of knowledge 
then in the world, or (fiſhermen ſhepherds, and 
initerate people could not have underſtood it) 
Which would have brought it ſo low, that it could 
not be ĩaſtructive or beneficial to after generations 
in their progreffive adyances in ſcience and wil- 
dom. A rl Fe. | | RV 
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| - Dn ER E is not any thing, which has. contris 
vuted ſo much to delode map kind in religious 


matters, as miſtaken apprebenſions concerning ſu- 


| pernatural inipiration or revelation; not e 


2 1 } » : 4 FIAT 


10g, chat al all rrue religion originates . from, realon, 


and can no Atherwile be, ted but by the 
exerciſe and improvement of it; therefore they 


are apt to contiiſe their minds with ſuch incon- 


ſiſtencies. In the ſubſequent reaſonings on this 
ſubject, we ſhall argue againſt ſupernatural revela- 
tion in general, which will comprehend the doc- 
trine of inſpirat ion or immediate illumination of the 
mind. And firſt; we will premiſe, that a revela- 
tion conſiſts dll: ar ene of * ideas, in- 
n 
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telligibly arranged and underſtood by thoſe to 
whom it may be ſuppoſed to be revealed g or | 
otherwiſe, it could not exiſt in their minds 43 I 
lch. To ſuppoſe a tevelation, void of rationa- | 
liy or. underſtanding,” or of commubicating taties"! | 
nal intelligence to thoſey to whom it may he ſup- 
poſed to be given, would be u. dontradiction 2 9 
that it would contain nothing exe it were ume | 
relligibleneſy ' wHEN' would be the ſate ds to res”? 
veal and hot to reveal; therefore, ia' Tevelation 

miſt cbnſiſt of an aſſechblage of rational ideas, ine | 


Aa! 


relligibly cominunicated to thoſe who. are foppote,. 
ed to have been the partakets or receivers at it 95 
fromthe firſt 1oppbfed* inſpiration, deva to the 


or any other period 'of tine. But fuch EF "revelati- 


on ab this; could be d ring 1 more or leſs * hah 25 


traaſteipt oft the lav of Htüre, predicated « on rea- 


log und would be ns mite füperfatsfal, chan , 


the reaſoivof mam mf: be ſappoſet i be. Phe 
ſitop}e"defiiicis ot fupetivarural is, chat ich * | 
«" BeyoR® br above the powers of catur en. whz Wt 5 
never his Or can be underttood- i mas . . the 
filr prog ort of fevelation 105 Exce ted RE 


luck Tevelkridh, "d8aripe, precegt « or, 'inſtr ation. 7 / 
orily, A8 Lomes Vithla the powers of our r nature, 2. W 
capable 0 of being apprehended, - contemplated or, 
undefſtöòöd by us, An ind fuck, as does nö, is t ro & us. 
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' incomprehenſible and unknown, and conſequently 
cannot fon us compoſe any part of revelation. 6dr 
Fnt authorofihuman nature impreſſed it with 
certain ſenſiti vn aptitudes and mental powers, ſo 
that apprebenſiou reflection or underſtanding. 
couldino other viſe! be.exerted-or produced in the 
compound. nature ot man, but: in. the order pre- 
Icribed, hy. chef creatob. It wauld therefote be a. 
conzragiction in nature, and cqnſequeorly; impoſſible, 
ieee ce. or communicate the ap 
prehenſion, | L reflection n, or - underſtanding: of, any-. 


thing whatever into bumnap nature, out of, aboyes.. 
or beyond the natural aptitudes, and mental paws, 


ers of that 1 natgre, which. was of his own, nradugs. . 


tion and co aſtitution; for it gu be the ame as. 
to inſpire;infyſe, or. reyeal apprehenſiog, refleftion,., 
or underſtanding, 1 to. that which. is notiʒ inaſwachi 
As out ot, beyond nd. or-aboye. thg.,powers. of baturę, 
there could be nothing to operate uppn. a pre- 
requilite principle. to receive the inſpiration, oro ins 
. fu fon of. the revelation, which, might thexgforgias- 

| well beinſpired,i 2 | or revealed to nonęetzzity, as 

to non 5 8 the once of «ah pegs ine 64 | 


\ i207 


* ppoſed to be 1 therefore par rt 


dapted tobe 8. ature and capacity of man, and 
+ 9 comes 


— 
ca” 


— 
— 


— Gines within his powers of perception und under⸗ 


| kana is che only revelation, which he is able 

tb receive from Gd vr man. Supefnatural ' reve; 
lation, is ab applicable to beaſts, birds and fiſhes; as 

I is to us for neither we, nor they are capable 


— 
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of being ated upon ſupernaturally, as all the poſ- | 


ſible exertions and operations of nature, which 
felpect the natural or moral wortd, are truly natu- 
ral. Nor does God deviate from his rectitude of 
| nature in matters of inſpiration, revelation vr in. 


ſtruction to the moral world, any more than in that | 


of his government of che natural. Man is a ſpe- 
cies bf being who belongs i in part to both worlds, 


therefore, was God to reveal any particular thing 


to vs, he muſt of courſe adapt | his revelation to 
our bodies, as well as to our fouls or to our fett- 

les as well as to Hur realon : buc a revelation 

| fo adapted would be natural inſtead of ſupernatural. 


Which cruly is ; the caſe reſpecting all our ſenldtions, | 
; tefleRtions and underſtandings. | We will premiſe - - 


that at a future t time God ford ſuperadd a ſixth 
ſenſe to our ſenlorium, and chat inconceivably di- 


verſe from our preſent five ſenſes, and as miſteri- 


ous to us at preſent, as the idea ofe lours are to per- 


ſons born blind. by which, when ſuperzdded to 


the other ſeaſes, we might perceive, and under- 
Rand ſuch Wet 45 at . are myſterious or 
8 ſupernatural 
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ſupernatural to us, and which, without the befare 
mentioned ſixth ſenſe would have eternally remain- 
ed ſo, but that ſenſe being once added ta the ſen- 
ſorium, would become as natural as the other ſen- 
ſes, and the premiſed additional knowledge acquired 
by it, would be as natural as that which is produc- 
ed by the inſtrumentality of the other five ſenſes: 
fo that ſuperaddition to nature, was it poſſible, 
and a fact, would not at all contribute to evince 
the poſſibility of a ſupernatural revelation; ſo like- 
wWiſe admitting that God ſhould ſuperadd mental 
ability to the principle of the human ſoul, by 

which, with the five ſenſes only, it could form fime 
ple ideas, and extend its reaſonings to a far greater | 
Progreſſion than previous to or without ſuch ad- 

dional mental ability it could have dane ; ſtill the 
extenſiveneſs of ſuch juppoſed reaſonings would be | 
28 natural, as that which may be ſuppoſed to be 
acquired by the previous mental powers, or 
that which was ſuppoſed fo be asquired by 5 
the inſtrumentaljty of the ſixth ſenſe before 
mentioned, For if jt be ſuppoſed, that elther 
ſenſation or reaſon, or both, be ever io much 
enlarged by a ſuperaddition, or the mind ever fo 
much improyed and enlarged by any and. all poſſi- 


ble methods, ſtill progreſſion in knowledge would 


not be ſupernatural, whether in conſequence of a 
ſuppoſed ſuperaddition” to nature, or by the im- 


prove ment \, 
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provercent: of our preſent compounded natural 
powers, of ſenſation or reaſon or both, Should 
the perception or knowledge of colours or of 
laynd be communicated to thoſe who are born 
plind or deaf, or both, and who ever after conti- 
nue to be fo, ſuch diſcoveries would be taperna- 
tural; as, on this poſition; there could have been 
no pre · requiſite ſenſitive power or aptitude, 
which the minds of thoſe who were ſuppoſed 
to be born blind or deaf, could have made; uſe 
of, in acquiring the premiſed knowledge of co- 
lours or of found. Therefore, when ſuch diſco- 
veries as theſe are made, we mult admit chem 0 
be.* beyond or above the powers of nature, 
which is the ſame as ſupernatural; ſo likewiſe 
ſhould we extend our knowledge beyond the H. 
mits of our mental capacity, or, which is the ſame, 
to underſtand more than we do or can underſtand, 
it would be lupernatural: and when ſuch facts as 
theſe take place in the world, it will be time 


enough to credit ſupernatural revelation, The in- 


finitude of the wiſdom ot. God's creation, provi- 
dence and moral government will eternally remain 
ſupernatural to all faite capacities, and fot! that 
very reaſon we can never arrive to the comprehen- 
ſion of it, in any ſtate of being and imprqye- 
ment Whatever: inaſmuch as progteſſion can ne- 
ver unn to that which is inünite, fo that ag etex- 
alt 1 | | nal 


. 
"On 
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nal proficiency ia knowledge could not be ſuperns- 
tural, but on the other hand would come within 
the limits and powers of our nature, for other- 
wiſe ſuch proficiency; would be impoſũble to us 
nor is the infinite knowledge of God ſupernatural 
tochim, for that his perfection is alſo infinite. But 
it we could break over the limits of our capacit y, 
0 fo as co underſtand any one ſupernatural - thing, 


| Which is above or beyond the power of vat ha- 


tures, we might by that rule as well underſtand all 
things, and chus by breaking over the confines of 
 Knite nature and the rank of being which we hold 
in the univerſe, comprehend the knowledge of in- 
| Kinity, From hence we infer, that every kind and 

degree of appreheaſion, reflection and underſtand- 
ing, which we can attain to in any ſtate of improve» 
ment whatever, is no more ſupernatural than the 


nature of man, from whence perception and un- 


derſtanding is produced, may be ſuppoſed to be 
ſo : nor has or could God Almighty-ever have re- 
"vealed himſelf to mankind. in any other N N 
ne b e ee 4 Kar 


C5 


Ako of inſpiration, Ce 
or underſtanding muſk unavoidably be denomina- 
teil to be natural or ſupernatural, as there is no 
third way or medium between theſe two; ſo that 
Wer of the word ſuperoatural, we adopt the 
150 i | * 


| 
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worde immediate, ſpecial,” inſtantaneous, or d 
othos phraſes yer we muſt de careful to affix the 
ſeme definition ot idens to thoſe ſeveral words” 
or phtaſceldgys as we do th the word ſu dernstafak. 3 
wlapphed” && revelation, viz; 6 that Which" is 
beyond or ãbO D the: powers of nature. 80 chat 
whon wo male le of any" tertns hate ver to de. 
_ fitan rouclatidm : wo muſt be ſure to mean ſapefna- 
tural; for otherwiſe we ſhould define fevelatiomito 


bee ho than Hatural, which in the pff öf * 


ſbothe pegpke would" fpoil it. and dibeRt ĩt bf all ith” 


charms=ʒOUG cet believers are fond of à rere“ 


tim 1which|they: vninelligibly imagine to bt ful 


pernatutalo though eicher they nor amy body fe | 


knowany thing whatlit / id Phe wort fhrmyras” ! 
applied tote velation, has the ſame imprup HEN 44 
the: nf “ p er natural N Feveal,! is it πτππ Ne. 
knemhαtHEr-a myſterę its: co mD a pH 
2 ech h m E dei ls the ſame as td te- 


veabl anch mot. itevtaltad tie ae times ff Was k 


revealed inowouldiceſegs be muyſleticuis dt ſbper- 
naturalyTbarniogahes with Wther Facts ok bur 
Ended would become arr. W $65 kee 
lacs; He bh writings adapted to cut Enpabity, © 

it tights ke chem be infltuRtive to us; . 4 
mytter t ol ſüpernatütaf dne would net. 

| ſuck dsctrine, precept 'or fnjua&ion, which is = 
| intelligible tous, the terms, — and iaferen- 
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ces-whereot exceed our comprehenſiou or & gender... 
cerning which our. ideas are inadequate,“ (hie: | 
is che very definition of a ,miſtery) gannot be ſo 
much as examined into or contemplated upan by 
us, not could a ſtate of improvemęuꝝ unfald choſe 
myſterious things, for which out ideas gate altoge - 
ther ĩnacequate. Such knowledge as Ne acquire 
by improvement, is that to which our capacity is 
adequate, ox we could not attain it. But admit · 
ting that the koowledge, of a miſterious texelation 
may be arcived at merely by improvement, ſtill 
ſuch a revelation, (though it is improper to: call 
ſo). could not... be inſtructive, which;mulk' be the 
end gad deſiga of a ſuppoſed texclagion;toriucha a 
premiled improvement wauld- have-comprehended”: 
it as well. without it ag; with ãt. Fe if ceaſou: hi 
to. adxance its progteſſionſof knowledge: ĩindependẽ 
ent oß any. aſiſtance from the ſuppoſed myſierioua 
rexelation, untill it is ſuppoſed to comprehend it, 
it would render it altggerher unihſtroctire nid uſes" 
leis ; igqaſquch as the compꝭehenſiom ori yiadets :: 
ſtanding of it is ſuppoſed to he. obtained by che: 
exerciſe and improvemegt. of ręaſon, without any 
aſliftance.. from the hidden myſtery itſelf, which: 
could. not be revealed until reaſon, by. nazutal ima; 
proyement, came upſides wit itt And bycthus err. 
ploring the knowledge of a myſterious revelation. 
would at the ſame time nullify.che unfuloels of it. 


& 
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And as reaſon is naturally progreſſive in its opera- 
tions, having once rivaled ſuch revelation, would 
ſill advance its improvement beyond it, which, 
when realun had once ſurpaſſed, could gain no in- 
fruction therefrom, any more than it did in its 
previous progreſſion in rivalliog | it. 


eren 


gontaining OpnstrvaTIONS on the PROvipeNCE. 
and Aczxcy of GOD, as is reſpefs the Natur- 

2 and Moral World, with wien on 

Reveiar: .N in general, 


ALTHOUGH the 1 cogitations, 
 reaſonings and agency of mankind are perfectly 
comprehended in the divine Omniſcience, never- 
theleſs our nature is not ſuſceptible of immediate 
revelation from God, or mere ſpirits or mental be- 
"ings, on which our ſenſes cannot operate ; on a» 
e eount of the diſſi nilarity of their natutes to outs, 


they are incapable ot making any impreſſion _ on ey 


our organs ot ſenſe, or ſo much as to repreſent 
one ſimple idea to the mind, much leſs to correſ- 
. pond with us ou the ſublime topics of religion, 
ph :loſophy or ſcience, inaſmuch as in this liſe we 
are abloluteiy indebted to our external ſenſes for 
our firſt apprehenſions of the objects of ſenſe, 
which we denominate to be pure ſimple ideas, 


FIRES : D070 wit hout 
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without which we cannot exert our minds in 7 
manner at all, as argued i in the firſt and ſecond 
Sections of the fourth Chapter, to which 1 refer. 
Senſation in the order of nature is the predicate 
of ſimple ideas, and ſimple ideas the predicate of re- 
flection, and reflection continued is a ſucceſſion { of 


thinking, and by comparing two or more ideas 
(whether they are mere kmple ones, or ſuch as 
Ats derived therefrom) together, we pereeive their 
kgreement, or diſagreement which adds {till to the 
train of a complex reflection, that under the guid- 


ance of reaſon is formed into premiſes. and argu- 


| mentative deductions, and ſoon to the extent of 


the mind's ca pacity. ſo that the whole foperſtriieture 


ot our reaſoning is demonſtratively predithted bu 


ſimple ideas, which reſult mediately from the in- 
ſtrumentality of the ſenſes, through the medium 
whereof the mind is enabled to diſplay i its Tatiobal 


nature. This then is the ellablined order 6f the 


compound nature of man, whereia the percepti- 
ons of ſenſe are prerequilicely efſential'ro the exer- 
tions and diſcoveries of the mind, by which only 


„we are capable of receiving intelligence or revela - 


tlon from God or man, or from àn other inte lli- 

gencies. God is inviſivle to us, and ddes not ebme 

within the notice cf our groſs ſenſations. The 
idea of a God we inter from our experimenta! de- 

pendence on ſomething foperior ro ourſelves in 

witdom 
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viſdom, power and goedneſs, which we call God ; 

our ſenſes diſcover to us the works of God which 
ve call nature, and which is a manifeſt demonſtra- 
tion of his inviſible eflence. Thus i it is from the 
works of nature that we deduce the knowledge 
of a God, and not becauſe we have, or can have 
any immediate knowledge of, or revelation from 
bim. But on the other hand, all our underſtand- 
ing of, or intelligence from God, is communicated 
to us by the intervention of natural cauſes, (which 
is not ot the divine eſſence) this we denominate 
to be natural revelation, for that it is mediately 
made known to us by our ſenſes, and from our 
ſenſetions of external objects in general, ſo that 
all and every part of the univerſe, of which we 
have any conception, is exterior trom the na- 
ture or eflence of God; nor is it in the nature of 
things poſſible for us to receive, or for God to 
communicate any inſpiration or revelation to us, 
but by the inſtrumentality of intermediate cauſes, 


as has been before obſerved. Therefore all our 


notions of the immediate interpoſition of divine 
Illuminations, inſpiration or infuſion of ideas or 
revelations, into our minds, is mere enthuſiaſm 
and deception for that neicker the divine mind, 
nor thoſe of any finite intelligenees can make 
any repreſentation to, or impreſſion on our exter- 
nal ſenſes without the aſſiſtance of ſome adequate 
| ** 
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intermediate cauſe. The fe | is the * 3 


man and man, or with mankind in general, we can 
no otherwiſe hold a correſpondence but by 
the aptitude, and chrough the medium of our 


| ſeoles, Since this is the only poſſible way in na- 
ture by which we can receive any, notices, percep- 
tions, or intelligence from God or man, or from 


thoſe light beings called miniſtering ſp irits, an- 
gels or any imperceptible intelligences whatever; 
therefore provided they hold any intercourſe with» 


or communicate any intelligence, concerning reli- 
gion, ſcience or politics to us, they muſt do it by 
making uſe of proper intermediate cauſes, the 
lame as we do in our mutual correſpondence, or 


by ſome ſimilar, or at leaſt natural method ef 


.communicating their minds to us. For our na- 
ture cannot alcend to the ſuperior manner of ex- 
iſtence and interchangeable correſpondence with 


thoſe ſuperior beings, but they muſt deſcend to 
the inferior capacity of mankind, or keep their 
diſtance. in the ſcale of being, and let us, c/od-bop- 
pers alone to our manner of exiſtence, communi- 
cation of ideas and reaſoning, that we may enjoy 
our book. ot nature, which undoubtedly is adapt- 
ed to our various capacities and to our ſeveral re. 
lations, ſtations and circumſtances in lite, No- 


thing can be more unreaſonable, than to ſuppoſe, 


befauſe God is infinitely powerful, that he can 
a therefore 
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therefore inſpire or inifuſe perception, reflection 
or revelatio n into the mind of man in ſuch a. way 
or manner as is incompatible with the apcitudes 
and powers of their nature; ſuch a revelation 
would be as impoſſible to be revealed by God, 
as by a mere creature, For though it is a maxim 
of truth, That with God all things are poſſi- 
ble,” yet it ſhould be conſidered, that contradie- 
tions and conſequently impoſſibilities are not com- 
prehended in the difinition of things, but are 
diametrically the reverſe of them, as may be ſeen 
in the definition of the word Taincs, 1 wit; 
« Whatever is.” There is no contradiction in 
nature or truth, which comprehends or contains 
all things, therefore the maxim is juſt, © That 
with God all things are poſſible,” viz 3 all things 
in nature are poſſible with God ; but contradicti- 
ons are falſchoods which have no poliuve exilt- 
ence; but are the negatives to THINGS, or to na- 
ture, which comprehends, © Whatever is ;” fo tha | 
contradictions are oppoſed to nature and truth, 
and are no THI» Gs, but the chimeras of weak, un- 
intelligent minds who make falle application . 
of thiags to perſons, or aſcribe ſuch powers, 
qualities, diſpoſitions and aptitudes to things, as 

nature never inveſted them with ; ſuch are out | 
deluded notions of the immediate operations of 
the holy ſpirit, or of aby mere ſpirit, on our 

minds 
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minds independent of the Feet of ſome . 
adequate, natural or intermediate cauſe. To 
make a triangle four ſquare, or to make a variery 
of mountains contigiouſly ſituated, without vallies, 
or to give exiftence to a thing and not to give ex- 
iſtence to it at the ſame time, or to reveal any thing 
to us incompatible with our capacity of receiving 
the perception of ii, pertains to thoſe negatives to 
nature and truth, and are not things revesled, nor 
have they any poſitive exiſtenee as has been before 
_ argued ; for they are inconſi ſtent with themſelves 
and the relations and effects which they are ſuppoF 
ed to have vpon and with each other. Ic dero 
gates nothing from the power and abſolute per- 
fection of God that he cannot make both parts of 
a contradiction to be true. The kgure of a ttian- 
gle and that of a ſquare i is diverſe the one from the 
other in the efſentials of their formation, ſo that the 
one is not and cannot be of the ſame ſhape as the 
other ; ; for the ſame figure, which gives the exiſt- 
ence of the truth of the triangle, negatives the 
poſſibility ot its being a ſquare, and the fame truth 
which is predicated on the form and figure of the 
mountains, neceſſaril gives being to the figure 
of the yallies at the ſame time : The fizure of the 
latter reſults from, and is neceſſarily produced by 
the fi zur e of the farmer, nor is it poſſible for Om- 
n'potence itſelf to pre” the mountains and the val- 
les 
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lies mn jade pendent and ſepetiite exiſtence from 
_ kth other; Wkewiſe the fame trurh, which is pres, 
Mcated on the fact of the exiſtence of any thing, 
Genes the polnibility of its not exiſting at the ſanis 
fine, So alfo tat God Thould make 2 revelation 
o mn, br make any difcoyeries to their minds in 
a fupernarural manner, or incompatible with the 
aptitudes of their fenſitive or mental powers, is as 
EoarradiFory as either of the before mention- 
ed hararal impoſſibilities; ſor the ſame truth 
which 18 predicated on tlie tit of the inability of 
mankind to receive ſuch revelation, infpiration or 
Mami nation, As is incompatible with their nature, 

abſolutely torbids the poſſibility. of their percep- 
tion of ir, and conſequently of their underſtands 
ing by thing Teſs or chore about it, it being unna- 
thral and Atogecher prepoſterbus. But let us req 
verſe the poſition concerning revelation, and pre- 
wiſe that it is accommodated to our capacity of 
tecriving and vhderſtandity it, and in this cale it 
Would be natural, und therefore poſſible for us ta 
receive and underſtand it; for the Tame truth 
which is predicated on the ſufficiehcy of our eapa- 
City to receive and underſtand à revelation, affirms 
at the fame time the poſſibility of our receiving | 
and underſtanding it. But to ſuppoſe that God 

ean make both parts of a contradition to be true, to 
reveal and not reveal would be tlie ſame as aſcribing 

2 
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a falſhood to him and to call it by the name of power 


(tho ĩt ought to be called by ite deformed name 


of falſehood) is by no means good logic, and on- 
ly ſerves to delude weak minds, by dignitying 
an inconſiderate application of falſhood to God, 
with the ideas, with which,” in our language we 


define the word power. Had the juſt diffinition 


of making both parts of a contradiction, to be 
true, been always called by its right name, vis. 


falſhood, and the natural or moral impoſſoili: y 
ol it, been rightly "underſtood by mankind (and 


that inſtead of honoring and magnifying God, it 
is nothing leſs or more than afcribing falſhood, 


|  contradition and inconſiſtency unto him, which 


is unworthy of God and incompatible with truth,), 
they had never aſcribed it to God, or yielded 


their reaſon captive to have believed fuck oe 
ities, 4 


Tuar God can do any . and ay thing, 
that is conſonant to his moral perfeftions, and 
Which does not imply a conttadiction to the na- 
ture of the things themſelves, and the. eſſential 


relation which they bear to each other, none 
will diſpute. But to ſuppoie, that inaſmuch 2s 


God 1s all-powerful, he can iherefore do every 

thing, which we in our ignorance. of nature or 

of mural fiinets may aſcribe to him,without under- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding, whether it is either vconſonunt / to moral 
reRitude; or to the nature of the things them - 
ſelves, and the immutable relations and connecti - 
ons which they bear to each other, or got, iz grent 
vweakneſs and folly. That God cannot in the ex- 
erciſe of his providence dr moral government, 
counteract the perfections of his nature, or do any 
manner of injuſtice, 'is/ manifeſtly. certain; nor 
is it poſſible for God to effect a comra- 
dition ia the natural world, any more than . 
in the moral : The impoſſibility of the ons. reſults. 
from the moral perfeftions of God, and the 
impoſũbility of the othet from the immatable pro- 
perties, qualities lations and nature oi the thipgs _ 
themſelves, as in the inſtances of the mountains, 
vallies,, &c, before alluded to, and in num- 
ooriels, other ſuch like caſes. 
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Sober may query in behalf of the doctrine ot 
ſupernatural or immediate revelations, that choug 0 
the far greater part of our ideas and 38 of. 5 
thought is natural, and is the reſult of fimple 1 eas 
and reflections, narurally flowing trom our ien 


tive and cogitative nature, and that in to obvious 
2 manner that we are not at's a aloſs as to Be. real 
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of which we know not the cauſe of their excitss 


ment, or why ſuch ideas ſhould be produced in our 


minds, rather than others. But ſuch an inſpita- 
tion as this would not ſerve to conſtitute a reve- 


lation | ſufficient to authorize us to publiſh it 


to the world as God's truth, and dictated by his 


| inſpiration, when at the ſame time it conſiſted 


(as beſore obſerved) of ſudden and fſurprizing 

reflections, and why. they were excited rather than 
others we Knew not; of from whence they came. 
As to ſuch ſtrange and frightful ideas, which ap- 
pear to us to be inſtantarieous; why ſhould they 
be ſuppoſed to be ſupernatural ? For there is not 
any thing which we can conceive of quicker than 
thought. It is our ſuperlative compariſon to any 
thing ſurprizingly ſudden to us, that we ſay, * as 


quick as thought.” Bur che reaſon why we are 


tranſported with hope or fear, joy or grief, plea- 
ſure or pain, is not becauſe thoſe paſſions, or the 
ideas that move them, are leſs natural, but becauſe 
they are really ſo, and particularly teſpect our ia- 
tereſt and happineſs, either real or imaginary; this 
is it which ſurprizes us: but the cauſe of the ex- 
citement of our perceptions, and conſequentiy of 
our teflections, is in part owing to the multiplici. 

ty of the diverſe objects of ſenſe, which at differ- 
eat times diſcloſe themſelves to the mind and 

partly to the ſubje matter of refigRion, which 
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the mind alteroately purſues 4 in all poſſible varie- 


| Lies of thinking, contriving and argumentation 3" = 


ſo that the chain of reflection more naturally in - 


elines the mind to form ſuch ideas as it does, than” 


| git Beſides, there is'a great ſimilarity in the 
objects of ſeaſe themſelves, and alſo in the method 
of reaſoning from them, and flom the reflections 
that are produced by ſimple ideas, which are ſur- 
priſingly more numerous than thoſe! corporeal | 
images are. So that in the courſe of ont percep- 
tions, reflections, ſpeculations and argumentations, 

our ideas in many inſtances run one into another 1 
as in the inſtance of che almoſt imperceptibleneſs 

of the gradations of colours, pr the gradual tranſi- 

tion from night to day, or from truth to falſhood,” 
in remote, perplexed and intricate caſes. * This 


great ſimilarity that there is in things, naturally 
excites ſimilar ideas, or thoſe of a near or more 


remote reſemblance, and thoſe again excite others 


ot a correſponding ſort, and ſo on throughout the 
courſe of human perceptions and reflections. 


Theſe are the great outlines of the natural cauſes 
of the excitement, diverſity and ſimilarity of our 
ideas, which to point out with any conſiderable, 


degree of particularity and accuracy. would ſwell 
to a volume; which is foreign to my deſign in this, 


conciſe ſyſtem, that treats of a great variety of. . 


Ne and therefore demands brevity. 
 ApmiTTING, 


: 
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AvpuiTTING, a revelation- to be from God, it 
ruſt be allowed to be infallible, therefore thoſe ta 
whom it may be ſuppoſed to have been firſt re- 
veualed from God, muſt have had an infallible 
certainty” of their inſpiration : ſo like vile the reſt 
of mankind, to whom it is propoſed as 2 Divint 
Law, or tule of duty, ſhould have an infallible 
certainty, that irs firſt promulgators were thus tru- 
ly inſpired by the immediate interpaſitian of the 
ſpirit of God, and that the revelation bas been 
preſerved through all the changes ahd revolution 
of the world to their time, and that the copies ex- 
tant preſent them with its original inſpiration and. 
unerring compoſure, gr are perfectly agreeable to 
it. All this we mull haye an infallible certainty 
of, or we fail of an infallible certainty of. reve»: 
lation, and are hable to be impoſed upon by im- 
poſtors, or hy ignorant or inſidious teachers, whole. 
intereſt it · may be to ohtrude their own ſyſlems on 
the world for infallible Fs as in the inſtance ot 
„ Mabeserer . 


Bur let us "conſole our on conſtitutions and 
the world in which we live, and we mall find, chat 
n piration is, in the very nature of qhings,impoſible/ 
1 to be underſtood by us; and of conſequence not 
\ | in fact true. What certainty can we haue of the 

| agency of the divine mind on ours ? Or how 
| can we diſtingutſh the ſuppoſed divineriluminas | 

e e tions 
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e ideas from choſe of dur owh which are 
natural to us ? In order fot us 20 be certain of the 
interpoſition of immediate divine in{piratiqn in our 
minds, we muſt he able” to analyfe, diſtinguiſn, 
and diſtinctiy ſeperate the premiſed' divine reflec-" 
tions, Hiuminations, or inſpitatioa, from dur own 
natural cogitations, for otherwiſe! ye ſnauld be has: 
He to iniſtake our refloctions and feaſoniags torx 
God's inſpiration, as is the caſe” with "enthuſiaſts, 
or fanatics, and thus impoſe on ourſelves, and ob- 


trude dur e deere on n us C 
revelations” ng 50:2 IRS # vr 04 
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_ natural refleRions of our minds are dictated hy the. 
ipmedunte agenry of che divine ſpirit ; for it they. 
were thus. diQazed, thay would be of equal autho-. 
rie with any ſuppoſeil inſpired revelation. Ho 
then Wall we be able to diſtinguiſ or unqetſtand. 
our natural perceptions, reflections ar, reaſonings. 
from. n premiſed immediately infpired angs, f 
Sdouſd God make known ta us, or to any of ugοa 
revelation by a voiea, and that in a langugge which. 
we. un derſtand, and ad ming. chat he pr ⁰ι,ỹẽtt — _ | 
tions: dockrides, on ſybyect maner ot it, ſhould t 1 
exceed our capacity, we could us dexſtand x the 

ſame as we do in converſation with eng angther 4. 

but this woule de an external and natural rev 
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tion, in which God is ſuppoſed to make uſe; oß 
language, grammar, logic and ſound, alias, of in- 
termediate cauſes, in order to communicate or re- 
veal it, which would differ as much from an im- 
mediately inſpired revelation, as this book may be 
ſuppoſed to do; fer the very diſfinition uf imme- 
_ diate inſpiration precludes all-natural or interme- 
Giate cauſes. That God is eterbally perfect in 
knowledge, and therefore knows all things, not by 
ſucceſſion or by parts, as we underſtand things by 
degrees, has been already. evinced; nevertheleſs 
oll truth, which we arrive at the underſtanding of, 
accords with the divine omniſcience, but we do not 
come at the comprehenſion of things by immedi- 
ate infuſion; or inſpiration, but from reaſoning z 
for we cannot ſee or hear God think or reaſon any 9 
more than man, nor are our ſenſes ſuſceptible of a 
mere mental communion with him, nor is it in na- 
ture poſſible for the human mind to receive any in- 
ſtantaneous or immediate illuminations or ideas 
from the divine ſpirit (as before argued) but we 
muſt illuminate and improve our minds by a cloſe 
application to the ſtudy of nature, through the ſe- 
ries whereof God has been pleaſed to reveal him- 
ſelf to man, ſo that we may truly ſay, that the 
knowledge of nature is the revelation of God. In 
this there can be no deluſion, it is . and 
could come from done * vat: Cod. 
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Bor thould we admit that the divine mind 
thinks and reflects in our minds, in chis caſe it 
would not be our mind which thinks and reflects, 
but che digine mind only, of which we could have 
no manner of perception or conſciouſneſs ; for the 
divine conſciouſneſs thereof would not be commu- 
nicable to us. But if it be our mind only which 
thinks and reflects, then it excludes the agency of 
the divine mind, for the divine and human minds 
are not of the ſame eſſence, and conſequently the 
conſciouſneſs of the divine mind cannot be the 
conſciouſneſs of ours ; though the divine om- 
niſcience extends to our conſciouſneſs, as ſuch 4" 
for God cannot be conſcious that our conſci- 
ouinels is his, for it is not true, as we are not 
of the divine eſſence. Should we conjecture 


that the divine mind communes with ours, 
ſo as to think or reflect i io or with our minds, but 


in part, and that we alſo think and reflect in a co- | 
operation with the divinity within us: We ar- 
gue, that ſuch conmecures are ina admiſſible, tar 
that it confounds the divine and human eſſences. 
together; but as they are not of the ſame eſſence, 
ſo-neither can they be conſcious of the ſame con- 
ſcioulneſs in part, any more than in the whale, as 
before argued. For we could have av manner 
of perception, of the conje&ture, divine agency, or 
co-operation of che divine mind, as it could not 
| come 
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and though che divine mind En all. things, and 
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among. others the | individual. ;conſciouſneſſes, of 
mankind, yet the divine. mind cannot he. gonleious 
that our. conſcigulneſs is his, in part, any more 
than in the whole, or that there ever was any £0 
operation, or immediate, jnfuGon or communica- 
tion of ideas or illPminations from che divine to 


the buman mind, inalmyeh, as it cannot he, true. 
But ſhould we admit of a mere mental correſpond- . 
| ence between the divine and." human minds, yet, 


how could we apalyle or diſtinguiſh the interchang- 
able reflections, which may be ſuppoled to paſs 
between the divine mind and ours, ſo as to under: 


S ſtand which were divine and which were human. 
Unleſs we could do this, we ſhould. compound- 


them together at. a venture, and form a reyelation 
like Nebuchadnegar's idol,“ + partly iron and part- 
ly clay,” alias, partly divine and partly human. 
The apoſtle Paul informs us, that ſometimes he 
ſpake, and not the Lord,” and ar other times 
Ipeaks doubtfully about the matter, ſaying, and 


8 I think alſo that I have the ſpirit. of God, and if 


he was at a loſs about his inſpiration, well may 


ve be diftruſttul of it. From the foregoing ſpe- 
culations on the ſubject of ſupernatural inſpiration, 
it appears, thar there are inſuperable difficulties in 


a mere mental diſcourſe with the divine ſpirit ; it 
| OI - 
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u what we are unacqquainted with, and the law of 
our nature forbids it. Our method ot converſation 
is vocal, or by writing; or by tome ſort of exter- 
nal ſymbols which are the mediate ground of it, 
and we are liable to ertots and miſtakes in this na- 
tural and external way of correſpondence; but 
when we have the vanity to rely on dreams and vi- 
ſions to inform ourſelves of things, or attempt to 
commune with inviſible finite beings, or with the 
holy ſpirit, our deceptions, ' blunders and confuli- 
ons are increaſed.to fanaticiſm itſclt; as the diverſe 
ſuppoſed influence of the ſpirit, on the reſpeRtive 
ſectaries, even among Chriſtians, may wicneſs, as 
it maniteſtly, in their empty conceit of it, conforms 
to every of their traditions. Which evinces, that 
the whole buſtle of it is mere en thuſiaim, for was 
it dictated by the ſpirit of truth and uniformity it- 
ſelf, it would influence all alike, however zealots 
perſuade themſclyes and one another, that they 


— : 


have tupernatural communion with the Holy 


Ghoſt, from whence they tell us they derive their 
notions of religion, and in their frenzy are proof 
againſt reaſon and argument, which if we tender 
them, they tell us, that it is carnal and depraved 
reaſoning, but that their teachings are immediate- 
ly from God: and then proceed to vent upon us 


all the curſes and puniſhments, which are written 
in the book of the law. | 
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Tur has in the different parts and ages of 
the world, been a multiplicity of immediate and 
wonderful diſcoveries, ſaid to have been made to 


godly, men of old by the ipecial illumination or 


ſupernatural inſpiration of God, every of which 


have, in doctrine, precept and inſtruction, been 
eſſentially different from each other, which are 


conſequently as repugnant to truth, as the diverſi« 
ty of the influence of the ſpirit on the multiplici- 
ty of ſeftaries has been repreſented to be. 


Tazxsz facts, together with the premiſes and 


inferences as already deduced, are too evident to 


be denied, and operate concluſively againſt 
immediate or ſupernatural revelation in general; 


nor will ſuch revelation hold good in theory any 


more than in practice. Was a revelation to be 
made known to us, it muſt be accommodated ts 


our external ſenſes, and alſo to our reaſon, ſo that 


we could come at the perception and underftanding 
of it, the ſame as we do to that of things in ge- 
neral. We muſt perceive by our ſenſes, before 
we can reflect with the mind. Our ſenſorium is 


that eſſential medium between the divine and ku- 


man mind, through which God reveals to man the 


knowledge of nature, and is our only door of core | 
_ reſpondence with God or with man. 
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A rAIAIsZ5 revelation, adapted to our exter- 
gal ſenſes, would enable our mental powers to re- 
fie& upon, examine into, and underſtand it. 
Always provided nevertheleſs, that the ſubject mat - 
ter of ſuch revelatior, or that of the doctrines, 
precepts or injunctions therein contained, do not 
exceed our reaſon, but are adapted to it as "ey as. 
* our external lenſes, 


Fon if a revelation be ſuppoſed to pe 5 aut 
reaſon, or power of underſtanding, though the ex- 


ternal method of communication it be ever” fo* © 


familiar and natural, yet it would be as luperpatu- 
nal, as though no words or ſigns, which are the ex- 
planations of our ideas, had been made uſe of in 
the matter : inaſmuch as the ideas themſelves are 
ſuppoſed to be above the power of reaſon, and 
conſequently eould not be formed into - poſitions! 
and argumentative deductions or concluſions by it, 
and after all would remain unintelligible, and 
therefore not revealed: for that which is beyond 
the power of reaſon to underſtand, is as ſuperna- 
tural to it, as it is to our external ſenſes to cor · 
reſpond with, or form perceptions of imper- 

_ Ceptible beings, or of mere ſpirits. In the one 
cale it would be ſupernatural to reaſon, and in the 
ether to ſenſation ; the one may be denominated a 


den inability, and the other a bodily inabili- 
| ty 


other from the body : but in both theſe caſes 
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ty z, the one proceeds from the mind, and the 


the impoſſibility is equal, and in either caſe pre · 


cludes the reception of a revelation. But admit · 


ing, that a revelatioa was adapted to our ſenſes, 
language and realon, ſtill a. ſubſtantial difficulty 
would ariſe, viz, to know whether it came with 
ſpecial commiſſion from God or not. For a voice 


| Juited to our language and method of ſpeech, or 
in a grammatical and logical wey of ſpeaking, 


which we could underſtand, could have no exiſt- 
enee, except we admit ot intermediate cauſes be- 


21 tween the divine and human minds, vz. ſome ; 


thing fitly organiſed or rightly conſtrued and 
made uſe of by God to convey to our minds, by the 


uſe of ſpeech, the perception, and conſequently 


the knowledge of his revelation ; for otherwiſe, 


| ſuch a' grammatical and logical way of "ſpeaking. 
would be unnatural, or impoſſible, which would: 


be the ſame as ſupernatural : which has been ſuf. 
ficiently confuted, / inaſmuch as a proper inſtru- 
ment, rightly fitted to divulge the perception and 


_ conſequently the underſtanding of a ſuppoſed reve- 


ja tion, would be an eſſential pre-requiſite in order 
to communicate it to us. To ſuppoſe that God, 
merely trom his omnipotence, without che inter · 
vention of ſome adequate intermediate cauſe, 

1e 
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d, gg Me of, ſoogd, or grammatical and 


logical laggvagey or ot Writing. ſo ad t9.;correſ- 


pond, with et reveal any, thingito ve. ould 


run inte Abs, ſame ſort of Sbiordiey, which we 


have alrsady,caatured ;,.for. j3+.is the ſamę as to 
ſyppole. an, effect without a, ſuitable, or . propare | 
tionable cauſe, « or an effect without a cauſeʒ whereas 
effects muſt haye adequate cauſes or they could not. 
de produced. Gad is the Elk. exiſlent and eternal 


capie of all things, but the eternal cauſe can no 


otherwiſe operate on the eternal ſucceſſion of cauſes 


and effe&ts,,, bu by. the mutual operation, of thoſe | 


cauſeg ou each. other, according to the fixed laws of 
nature., Nor as ye have frequently obſeryed. defote 
that of all poſſible ſyſtems, infinite wiſdom compre - 
hended the teſt ; and infinite goodneſs and pow- 
et mult have adopted and perfected i it; and be- 
ing once eſtabliſhed into an ordinance. of nature, ie 
could not be deviated from by God ; for that it 
would necefÞorily imply a manifeſt imperfectiog in | 
God, either in its Eternal eſtabliſhment, or in its. 
premiſed | ſoblequent alteration z; which will be 
more particularly conſidered in the next C HAP- 
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'To ſuppoſe char a power. . produce 
2 voice, language, grammar, or logic, ſo as ta 
eee a revelation to us, without ſome. 
| ſort 


430 
fort of organic or inſtrumentated nchite or in- 
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termediate vehiele, or adequate conflituted: exter · 
nal eauſe; would imply a contradictꝭon to the order 


el nature, and cotiſcquetly to the perfection of 


God, who eſtabliſhed it: theretore, provided God hat 
ever given us any particular tevelation, ve muſt 
ſuppoſe, that he has made uſe of 2 regular and 
natural conſtituted and mediate cauſe,comprebend- 
ed in the cterqal order of nature, rightly fitted 
and abilitated to make uſe of the vocal power of 
language, which compriſes that of characters, 
orthography, grammar and logic, all” which muſt 
have been made 'uſe of, in communicating” a 
juppoſed revelation to ene 8 amen 
inſpiration, 


WI will however pe that the chriſtian 
revelation was of divine authority | originally, and 
communicated or revealed to its firft promulgar 
tors in an intelligible method of ſpeech, and that 


the ſubject- matter thereof was wiſely adapted te 


their capacity of ſenie and reaſon ; in this caſe 
there would have been the ſame liability of 
miſunderſtanding it, as of perſon's miſunder- 
ſtanding another. When we hear any public diſ- 
eourſe, but few of us have a memory to repeat 
er write it ſo perfectly that any conſiderable part 
would agree with the original, I conclude that 

| \ | 1 
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tomeina oh! manner Go as ; to commgiohte. it 
to others with any tolerable exactneſß, reeht it 

were ſpoken to me in diſtig{ ſentences, and I had, 
as I now have, my pen in hand, and ſo wrote one. 
ſentence firſt, and then have another ſpokea to me, 
and write that down, and fo, on until I had writ- 
ten the whole 3 and turthermore, provided 1 
thould make any wiſtake in writing the ſeveral 
parts of it, that the dictatiug voice ſhould notify 
me of it, and how to rectify it, and ſo on *though= 
out the volume; and provided, I ſhould act che 
impoſtor in writing any part of it agreeable to 
my own notions- and deſigns, that the heavenly 
dictating intelligencer, by a voice and proper lan- 
guage, ſhould apprize thoſe of it, upon whom 1 
might otherwiſe impoſe, and whom I might de- 
lude with my own inventions, inſtead of God's 
revelation, Furthermore, this heavenly dictating 


voice ſhould have been accommodated to all lan- 


Zvages, grammars and logical ways of ſpeaking, 
in which a revelation may have been divulged, as 
it would be needful to have been continued from 
the beginning to every receiver, compiler, tranſla- 
tor, printer, commentator on, and teacher of ſuck 
a revelation, in order to have informed mankind in 
every inſtance, wherein at any time they may have 
been 
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beats ipod) upon 67 55 any ſpurious" dauliericond 
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or interpolations, and how it was in the orginal.” 
Theſe, Wicht the refifiernents of Adngvages and 
traiflarions,” are a ſummary of the many ways, 


wherein we may have been deceived, by g ving 


credit to antiquated written revelation, which 
would heed a ſeries of miracles' to promulgate and 
perpetuate it in the world free from miſtakes and 
trauds of one kind or other, which leads me to the 
conſideration of the doctrine of miraclgs. | 
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- hiſs. VII. 


Or MIRACLES. 


EVIOUS te the” arguments concerning Mi- 

racles, it is requiſite that we give a diffinition 
of them, that the arguments may be clearly op- 
poſed to the doctrine of miracles, the reality of 
which we mean te negative; ſo that we do not 
diſpute about matters in which we are all agreed, 


but that we may dire& our ſpeculations to the 
ſubject matter or eflence of the controverſy. 


Ws will therefore premiſe, that miracles are op- 
poſed to, and counteract the laws ef hature, or that 
they imply an abſolute alteration in either a greater 
or leſs degree, in the eternal order, diſpoſition and 
tendency of it z this, we conclude, is a juſt diffi- 
nition of miraculouſneſs, and is that for which 
the advocates for miracles contend, in their define 
img of miracles,” For if they were ſuppoſed to 
make no alteration in the natural order of things, 4 
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they coutd have no poſſitive exiſtence, butthe laws 


of nature would produce their effects, which would 
- preclude their reality, and render them altogether 
fictitious, inaſmuch as their very exiſtence is pre- 
miſed to conſiſt in their oppoſition to, and altera. 


tion of the laws of nature : ſo that if this is not 
effected, miracles can have no poſſitive exiſtence, 


any more than nonentity itfelf. Therefore, if in 
the courſe of the ſucceeding arguments, we ſhould 
evince that the laws of nature have not and cannot 


be perverted, altered or ſuſpended, it will toreeloſe 
miracles by making all things natural. Having 


thus defined miracles, and ſtated the diſpute, we 


proceed to the arguments. 


| SyovLD there ever have been a miraculous 
ſuſpenſion and alteration of- the laws of nature, 
God muſt have been the immediate author. of 
it, as no finite beings may be ſuppoſed to be 
able to alter thoſe laws or regulations, which 
were eſtabliſhed by omnipotent power and in. 
finite perfection, and which nothing ſhort of 
ſuch power and perfection can perpetuate. This 
then is the ſingle point at iſſue, viz; whether 
God has, or can, conſiſtent with his nature 28 
God, in any inſtance whatever, alter or deviate 


from the laws, with which he has eternally im- 
* the univerſe, or _ | 


To 


2 a 8 


70 . EG? God ſhould ape bis lawps 
(which ; is the ſame a8 changing them) would be 
to ſugpoſe him. t to be .murable ; for that it would 
neceſſarily imply, either that their Eternal ſtabs | 
liſhmenr was imperfet} ; or that a premiſed alter- 
ation thereof is ſo. To alter or chanpe that which 
js abſolutely perfect, would neceſſarily make "i 
ceaſe to be perfect, inaſmuch ' as pertection could 
not he altered for the better, but for the worſe; 
and conſequently an alteration could not meet 
wich the, divine approbation. which, terminates 
the iſſue of the matter in queſtion againſt miracley, 
and authorizes us to deguce the follqwing conelu 
five. infere nee, 10 wit; that Almighty God, havs 
ing eternally impreſſed the yniverſe with a certain 
ſyſtem of laws, for the ſame eternal reaſon that they 
were infinitely perfect and beſt, they could never 
admit of, the leaſt alteration, but are as unchangea- 
ble, in their nature, as God their immutable. au- 
thor, To form the fore going argument into Ig. 
giims, it would be thus: 


Go is; PERFROT, 
The A" ot NATURE were eſlabliſhed by GOD; 
Therefore, The Laws of NATURE are PERFECT. 


But wing mingle the. login mould be 8 


thus : : 


The 
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The Laws of NATURE were in their cternal eſta: 


liſhment rzrFcT ; 
The Laws of naTURE have been altered ; 3 
Therefore, The alteration of the Laws of © NATYRE 
| is IMPERPECT, / 


Or thus; The LAWS of NATURE have been altered, 
The alteration has been for the BETTER; 


Therefore, The £T3RNAL ESTABLISHMENT therg: | 


of was IMPERFECT. 


Thus it appears, from a ſyhogiſtical as well ag 
ether methods ot reaſoning, that provided we ad- 


mit of Miracles, which are ſynonimous to the al- 
terations of nature, we by ſo doing derogate rom 


the perfection of God, either in his eternal conſt i: 


tution of nature, or in a ſuppoſed ſubſequent mKd- 
' raculous alteration of it, ſo that take the argue 


ment either Way, nod it preponderates againſt 


- miracles, 


pe % 3” 


nal order 2 nature ſhould ge been impertect, 


there would be an end to all perfection. For God 
might be as impertet i in any ſuppoſed miraculous 


Works, as in thoſe of nature; nor could we ever 


have any ſecurity under his natural or moral gov- 


ernment, if ſo be that they were liable to change ; | 
for mutability is but another term for imperte&tion, 


or ig inſeperably connefted with it, 
e FO Wea 
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"Was the order of nature to change, the great 
improvements which have been made in learning By 
and ſcience, would be «ul fied, in the ſame pro- 
portion as the laws of nature may be ſuppoſed to 
be changed ; and the great dilcoveries of Sir Iſaae 
Newton and others, in aſtronomy ; and their for- 
mer wiſe calculations therein, (as far as miracles 
may be admited) would be loſt to the world in 
conſequence therrot; ſo that, on the poſition 
of miracles, the ſtudy. or knowledge of natureg 
would be confounded, by new and diverſe impreſs _ 
ſions ſuppreſſing, the eternal harmony ot nature 
Vith ſublequent irregularities ; in which caſe we 
could have but little todo with learning or knows» | 
ledge, but might figure about the world under 
awful apptehenſions of God's providence, expect - 
ing that world will cruſh upon world, or that the 
tail of the next comet will ſet this world on fire 3 
and be conſtantly looking out for new and unna- 
tural phenomena, and wild and romantic appear= - 
ances z as in fact the ſuperſtitious part of the world 
do at preſent, for want of a right underſtanding 
of God and of his providence. Nor would the 
idea of a pre miſed eternal imperfection be conſined 
to the natural world only, but would equally affect 
the moral world, and ſap the foundation of motal 
goed and evil: Some part of mankind, in conſe- 
quence thereof, ae de elected to ng as 


as ORACLES 
your, and others doomed to eternal perdition, and 
many other ſuch like chimerical conjectures might 


take place, were we not thoroughly gornled by 
eternal and perfect reaſon, 


God, the great architect, of nature, wi ſo conz 
Arructed its machinery, that it never needs to be al- 
tered or rectified. In vain we endeayour to ſearch 
ont the hidden miſtery ot a perpetual motion, in 
derer to copy nature, for atter all our reſearches 
ve muſt be contented with ſuch machaniſm as 
will run down, and need rectification again; but 
the machine of the univeric admits of no rectifica- 
tion, hut continues its never ceaſing operations» 
under the unerring guidance of the proyidence of 
Cod. Human architects make and unmake things, 
and alter them as their invention may dictate, and 
experience may determine to be moſt convenient 
and beſt. But that mind, which is infinitely per- 
fe&, gains nothing by experience, but ſurveys the 
immenſe univerſality of things, with all their poſſi- 
ble relations, fitneſſes and unfitneſſes, of both a 
natural or moral kind, with one comprehenſive 
To ſuppoſe any ſucceſſion of knowledge in God 

would be to conceive of him to be finite, as there 
ean be no addition of knowledge (which is the 
ſame-as ſucceſſion of it) to that which is perfect, 
| Or. 
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or infite ; uu; there could not have been 
a ſubſequent reaſon in the divine mind, as a2 
cauſe of any alteration in his works, or order of 
natuie, providence or moral government. For 
his omaiſcience muſt have eternally comprehend- 
ed the whole, and his omnipotent power regulated 
all things accordingly, nor could there poſſibly 
have been any more ſucceſſion in the diſplay or 
exertion of the power of God, than in the exerrion 
of his omniſcience; 'Inaſmuch as a ſucceſſion ia 
the knowledge or power of God would be incom- 
patable with his abiolute pertection, and diveſt” 
him of his natural attributes; from henee we ins 
fer, that as the divine mind cannot admit of fucs 
ceſſion or addition of knowledge, and as there can 

be no ſucceſſion, or addition, of the diſplay of om- 
nipotent power, there ean be no new idea to the 
former, or new exertion of the latter; and conſe- 
quently no miraculous exertion in the you of 
the ** | 
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A. ſitcaſſen of Knowoltdge, or of the exertion of Power 
in God, incompatible with bis OuxiscizutER of 
OuniroTeNcCs, and the ETERNAL and INFINITE 


DiseLiv of DIVINE POWER, foreclojes any 
ſubſequent Exertion of it Mir acuLouaLy. © © 


Wk. 


Tuar creation is as eternal and inflaite as 
God, bas been argued in chapter ſecond; and 
rhat there could be no ſucceſſion in creation, of 


the exertion of the power of God, in perfecting 
the boundleſs work, and in ĩmpreſſing the univerſe 


with harmonious laws, perfectly _ 8 8 to 
their deſign, ule and end. | 


_ Firſt; Theſe £7 ONES may * further Mlaſtrat 
ed, and the evidence of the being of @ God more 
fully exhibited, from the following conſderations, 
fo Wit, Dependent beings and exiſtences muſt 
be dependent on lome being or cauſe that is inde+ 
pendent ; for dependent beings, or exiſtences, 
could not exiſt indepen dently : And, in as 
much as by tetroſpectwely tracing the order of the 
ſacceſſion of cauſes, we cannot include in our nu- 
meration the independent cauſe, as the ſeveral 
lucceflive cauſes ſtill depend on their preceed- 
ing cauſe, and that preeceding cauſe on the 
cauſe preceeding it, and 19 on beyond nume- 
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fical calculations, we are therefore obliged Can 
tational beings). to admit an independent 
exuſe of all things, for that a'mete ſucceſſion of 
dependent cauſes cunnot conſtitute an independent 
cnkuſe: nd from hence we are obliged to admit 

6 felt. exiſteht and ſufflelent cauſe of all things, tor 
otherwiſe it would be dependent and inſufficient to 
have given exiſtence to itſelf, of to have been the 
efficient cauſe of all things. 

Havino thus eſtabliſhed the dodrine of a felf- 
ſufficient, ſe\f-exiſtent, and conſequently all- power. 
ful cauſe of all things, we aſcribe an eternal exiſt. 
ence to this cauſe of all cauſes and eſtects, whom 
we call God. And inaſmuch, as from the works 
of nature it is manifeſt, that God is poſſeſſed of 
almighty power, we from hence infer his eternal 
exiſtence : Since his premiſed exiſteace at (and not 
before) any given æra, would be a concluſive 
objection to the omaipotency ot his power, that 
he had not exiſted before, or eternally. For as 
God is a being ſelf-ſufficient, ſelf-exiſtent, and 
almighty, (as before argued) his power muſt ap- 
ply to his own exiſtence as well as to the exiſlence 
of things in general, and therefore, if he did not 
eternally exiſt, it muſt be becauſe he had not the 
almighty power of exiſtence in himſelf, and if ſo, he 
never could have exiſted at all; ſo that God muſt 
have — exiſtod or not have exiſted at all; and 

Hk inaſmuch 
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inaſmuch a$the-works of nature evince his poſſitive 
exiſtence and as he could not be dependent on the 
power, will, or pleaſure of any other being but him- 
felf, for his exiſtence, and as an exiſtence in time, 
would be a contradiction to his almighty power of 
ſelf- exiſttency, that he had not eternally exiſted ; 


therefore, his exiſtence muſt have been (in truth) 
eternal. 


Arrnouon it is to us incothptehenſible that 
any being could be ſelf-exiſtent or eterpal (vhich 
is ſynonimous) yet we can comprehend, that any 
being that is not ſelt. exiſtent and eternal! is depend- | 
ent and finite, and conſequently not a God. 
Hence we infer, that though we cannot compre- 
hend the true God (by reaſon of our own finite 
neſs) yet we can negatively comprehend that an 


imperte& being cannot be God. A dependent 
being is finite, and therefore imperſect, and conſe- 


quently not a God, A being that has exiſted at 
a ceftain æra (and not before) is a limited one, 
tor beyond his æra he was not, and therefore fi- 
nite, and confequently not a God, Therefore, 
that veing only who is ſelt-exiſtent, infinitely per- 
fe& and eternal, is the ttue God: and if eternally 
and infinitely perfect, there muſt have been an eter- 
nal and infinite diſplay, and if an eternal and inſi- 
nite diſplay, it could be nothing ſhore ol an eternal 


and infinite creation and eee 
For 
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Fon the illuſtration of this doftrine, 1 will 
pretuiſe the exiſteüce of a God near fix thouſand 
years"old (according to Moſes's Era ot creatjon) 
and Compare the Idea of the exittence of ſuch an 
imaginaty being, with” another imaginary. God, 
who has exiſted, as the Chineſian C hronologiſt 
would have it, more than forty thouſand years, 
No l query, from a comparative idea of the ex- 
iſtence of theſe premiſed deities, whether the 
longeſt exiſtence of the two dues not diſplay the 
moſt extenſive and greateſt power of exiſtence 
and goyernment, and if ſp, a longer period of che 
exiſtence and government of a premiled God, 
would ſtill diſplay more power, and ſo on N 
out human numeration, and finally, an eternal ex. 
iſtence, creation and providence of a God, would 
eternally excell and ſurpaſs all other conception of 
a God, and therefore points out to us the true 
God : And fince God is eternal and abſolutely 
perfect in all poſſible perfection, and poſſeſſed of 
eternal and infinite power ; the power of creation 


aud proyidence, and of ſuſtaining the ſeme, muſt 


have been eternal with God, and conſequently, 
could not have failed of eternally producing their 
effects, which we perceive to be verified, in the 
creation, regulation, and ſupport, of tuch part of 
the univerſe as comes within our knowledge. 


Trung 
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Tui doctrine of eternal creation and provis 
dence, naturally and neceſſarily reſults from the 
doctrine of the eternal ſelf-cxiſtency, omnipotent 
power and perfection of Gad ; and is ſa forcible to 

a rational and improved mind, that it could not 
fail of gaining the aſſent of the learned in Chriſtens 
dom, were it not for prepoflefſian in favor of Moſes's 
theology, which repreſents creation to have had a 
beginning and is ſilent reſpecting the eternity and 
infinity ol God ; the earlieſt account he gives us 
ct him was in his ſix days work, and that on the 
*{eventh day” ne © refied from all his work whiich'? 
he had created aud made from this it appears, 
that the fix days work, which included the crea- 
tion, of the heavens and the earth” compriſed 
God's creation, and that he bounded the limit of 
his empire by ics circumterence , for there 1s not 
any thing more evident, than that previous to ere: 
ation, or beyond its circumference, there could 
have been no diſplay of creation or providence ; 
and as to the exiſtence of a God, previous to 
Moſes's æra of the firſt day's work, he does not in- 
form us. The firſt notice he gives us of a God 

was of his laborious working by the day, a theory 
of creation (as I ſhould think) better calculated 

for the ſervile Iſraelitiſn Brick-maters than for men 
of learning and ſcience in theſe modern times. 


* 
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WI {ball now proceed to the further inveſtiga- 
tion of the arder of nature and diſprove miracles, 
SnopLln we admit, that God has countermand- 
ad any of his laws, and given nature a different 

bias or tendeney, by a miraculous exertion or in- 
terpoſicion of his power, ſince its eſtabliſhment, it 
would not only evince an imperfection in God, ei- 
ther in his eternal eonſtitution of things, or in his 
ſuppoſed ſubſequent miraculous alteration of the 
Laws of Nature, as before argued, but would be 
contrary to our grand poſition, that the power of 
Gad is nat and cannot be exerciſed by ſucceſſjan or | 
degrees, tor ſuch an exertion of power would agree 
with the exerciſe of it amongſt men, and be alto» 
gether inadequate to the omnipotent and immenſe - 
work of creation. £ 


A svccessrve creation had it been continued 
from any given time forever, could never haye 
eompleted the boundleſs work, but it would for- 


ever remain a bounded thing; which is the ſame 


as to conſiſt of a circumference, beyond which a 
progreſſive exertion of power could not extend 
the amplitude of creation 4 and therefore a pro- 
treſſive creation could not be immenſe : For ſuce 
ceſſion cannot extend to infinitude, But as God : 
was eternal and infinitely omaipreſent, his al- 
mighty exertion of creation and harmonizing na- 
Fre, was eternally gyery where, which eternallyx 
| and 
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and immenſely gave being and drder to the uni- 
verſe, not by ſucceſſion of ti me, or addition of 
parts. And being thus eternally compleat, i it was 
Impoſſible that the act of creation and regula: 
tion of nature, could ever be repeated or ated a. 
gain. Toaſmuch as there was an eternal and in fi. 
nite plenitude and harmony of things, nothing 
could be added to, dr diminiſhed from this perfect 
ſyſtem of things, which we call nature. And 
though the omniporent and perfectly wife, juſt, and 
gracious exertion of God, in creating and regu- 
lating nature, could not be by ſucceſſion, or acted 
but once, yet nature, wich all its productions or 
formations, is ſuſtained by tha ſame all- ſufficient 
God, who eternally gave being and harmony to it 
Nor is it neceſſary or poſſible, that there ever 
ſhould have been any other immediate exertion of 
infinite power, than in the creation, regulation and 


_ _ ſuſtaining the univerſe, agreeable to its eternal 
order, which has been one eternal and infinite e- 


ertion of God. Nor could the exertion of the di- 
vine power, in ſuſtaining the univerſe, exert itſelf. 
by ſucceſſion, any more than in creation, or in the 
regulation of nature. For the ſuſtaining power 
mult be co-extenſive with the nature of things, 
which are immenſe, and therefore cannot admit 
| of ſucceſſion in its operation or exertion ; inaſ- 
much as a progreſſive exertion of it could not be in- 
finite, 


447 
finite, and conſequently could not extend to the 
preſervation or upholding of the infi nituqe of 
things. From hence we infer, that the creation 
and harmony of the univerſe, with its immenſe 
fulneſs, and the ſuſtaining of it agreeable to its es 
ternal laws, was the eternal, infinite and imme- 
diate act of almighty God. But the productions of 
nature; which are the reſult of the energy of the 
eternal laws of its eſtabliſhmenr, ' are not the im- 
mediate acts of God, but rather mediate, as they 
pertain to the vaſt productions of natural cauſes, 
and are cauſed by the mutual co- operation of the 
effects of the eternal cauſe, on each other; not by 
the immediate agency ot God himſelf, but by the 
intervention and co-operation of intermediate 

eauſes on each other, producing others, and ſo on 
agteeable to the ſeries of nature $ operations, 
which we call the 'mediate agency of God ; 286 
they are the reſult of the operations of nature. 
But theſe gradations of cauſes and their effects, 
reſulting therefrom, are dependent on the eternal 
laws of nature, and thoſe eternal laws dependent 
on the immediate agency | of * who — 
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| them. 


Tavs God created the univerſe, aud imparted 
erder and decorum to it, and ſuſtains it by the in- 
2 and immediate agency of his power; "this 

; comprehends 


- 
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eomprebends all the immediate agency of God: 
For all the productions of nature are only the ac- 
tion of bodies on bodies, or of things on things, 
and are the mere reſult of the eternal laws of na- 
ture, which we call natural cauſes, and are the 
mediate acts of God. lc is the want of à right 
underſtanding of the divine agency, which makes 
us imagine that the ſeries df natute's operations, 
that fall under our notice, is the immediate exef- 
tion of God; which is rather the mediate effe ot 
his power and goodneſs, that conſtitutes his pro- 
wvidence, and being truly natural, is N 2 
not miraculous, 


Wokbs cannot t expreſs our ideas exactly as they 
are in our own minds, eſpecially in abſtruſe reaſon- 
ings. It is very difficult or impoſlible, in deſcrib- 
ing the infinity of creation, and the barmony 
and upholding of it, or its eternity, to do it in 
ſuch a manner, as to give the reader the true 
idea of the writer; which difficulty may lead the 
reader inadvertently to conclude, that thoſe exer- 
tions of God are io many diſtin and ſeperate ac- 
tions; as firft, the eternal act of creation; and ſe- 
condly, that :o inveſt it with harmony or order 
Was another, and that to impart to both a ſuſ- 
taining power, would be a third ſucceſſive act of 
Sod; which, in the nature of the things themſelves 

| 2 


an not be true: Fot the divine act of ſuſtaining 
the univerſe, muſt have been co-eternat and co- 
ektenſive with that of creation, or creation could 


not have exiſted un: il the premiſed progreſſion απt WM 


the act of ſuſtaining it may be ſuppoſed to have ta- 


ken place; which would have defeated or rendet- 


ed the premiſed ſucceeding act of ſuſtaining the 
creation uſeleſs and impoſſible : For creation muſt 
have vaniſhed, or ceaſed to be, had not the act of 


ſuſtaining it been co-eteinal and ene with 


creation itſelf. 


Aub furthermore, to ſuppoſe a ſucceſſion in the 


divine exertion of creation and imparting harmony 
to the creation, would neceſſarily imply a begin- 


ning in the act of harmony, and if ſo, there muſt - 


have been an eternicy preceding ſuch beginning 
to harmonize creation, in which eternity, creation 
muſt have exiſted in chaos, which precludes a pro- 
vidence, until order took place. ,From all which 


we inter, that there was not and could not be any 
ſucceſſion, in the act of almighty God, in creating, 


ſuſtaining and regulating the univerſe, but that it 


was eternal and co-extenſive with the infinitude 
of things. For God never did or can do, but one 


ſimple and uncompounded act, which: is as eternal 


and infinite as God. For that the infinite all coni- 
Prebendins mind can admit of no additional knows, | 
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| ledge or ſucceſſion of ideas; or the exertion of in- 
finite, all-comprehending power, admit of addition 
1 or ſucceſſion of power. For all manner of ſucceſſion 
„or increaſe of power is finite, as the ſucceſſion of i- 
a dess, applied to knowledge makes it to be: and as 


there can be no ſucceſſion in the immediate exertion 


of the act of omnipotent power, there never could 
be a new exertion of it, and therefore no miracle: 


— * 


> 


Tur a ſucceſſive creation myſt have been a 


limited or finite one, has been argued at large in 


the ſecond chapter. Provided there has been a 
ſucceſſion in the work of creation, one part of it 
muſt have ſucceeded another progreſſively, and 
have been done in certain limited operations, viz. 


days-works, &c. and comprized as many local 
parts of creation, which added together, would 


make but a local whole: fo that immenſity could 
not - be repleted by a ſucceſſive creation. The 
fame is true of a premiſed progreſſive exertion of 


the divine power in imparting laws, which is the 


Tame as harmony to it. So alſo in the act of ſuſ- 
taining the univerſe, it could no more be progreſ- 


ſive in its exertion than either of the former; for 
ſucceſſion is but the ſame, whether applied to the 
creation, regulation, or ſuſlaining of the univerſe. 


In every of theſe caſes, the creating, regulating 


or — power _ have been immenſe, and 
immenſity 


That which we underfland is Natur, al, 1 bot 


* * — — * 1 
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on 


Agenden * vnlimited diſplay of it} and it is 
but trifling to ſuppoſe, that lucceſſion or progreſ- 
ſion , of the exertion of power, can extend to infini= | 
rude, - for the , greateſt poſſible addition, of the 
greateſt numerical parts, or the moſt rapid moti- 
on, or any thing of which we can conceive, 
cannot comprize that which | is n bound - 
Ms orte = 
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wbic b 9 underſtand not we cannot underſtand ta. 
be Mia acuLovus, Jo 


THOUGH the immediate at of God cannot 
be progreſſive, or operate by ſucceſſion, neverthe- / 
leſs ſueceſſion is eſſential to the actions or opera- 
tions of ' natural cauſes, which come within our 
eomprehenſion, and is the very ſource out of which 
time itſelf with us originated, which is computed * 
from the movements and periodical revolutions of 
the orbs of our ſolar ſyſtem, thoſe worlds of motion 
which conſtitute our ſeaſons, with other revolu- 
tions immaterial to our preſent purpoſe to men- 
tion. Furthermore, we compute time from nati- 
yities, ro and remarkable epochas as, res 

f lutions 


Jutions of governments * 1 and from the | 


| productions and diſſolutions of animals and veget⸗ * 
ables, as the age of a man, of an elephant, or 9 


Plant, or from the period « of the reyolution of the : 
Pes or comets. 


Tnus it is that thoſe cares and eg, which | 
are produced in time, have their reipect ive periods 


and terminations, and operate by ſucceſſion of {e- 
| conds, minutes, hours, days, years, centuries, or 


other parts of duration, But that which is not 


- ſabje& to revolution, change, alteration, ſucceſſion 
or progreſſion, as the immediate act of God is not, 


cannot be computed by time, for that, which is im- 
mediate, and without ſucceſſion, takes no time in 
its performance; as was eternally the caſe reſpect- 
ing the immediate act of God, in creating, regulat · 


ing and ſuſtaining nature; for it was perfectly in- 
| ſtaataneous, or it could never have been effected 


at all as has been already argued. But thoſe things. 
that are done or produced mediately z 1 wit, by 


natural cauſes, are ſubject to the order of an eter- 


nal ſeries of viciſſitudes and changes, for that 
they are the acts or effects of the operations of 
created beings, or the effects pf the operation of 
matter-on matter, or of ſenſation. on mental and 
cogitative beings. All forms are indebted to 


breation for their n as mere creation unites 


with 


= * 
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with, or + compoſes: all poſſible forms ; o that all the 
productions of nature, animate or inanimate, are no 
more than the production of forms, and their decay 
and diſſolution 1 is no more, than the diffolution of © 
forms, and neither adde to nor diminiſhes from 
creation, but are reduced to their original elements 
again, which by the energy of the laws of nature are 

changed into new and diverle forms, and thus per- 

petuate their alternate and never ceaſing rounds: 
ſo that the particles of matter which compoſe my 
body, may have exiſted in more millions of differ- 
ent forms than 1 am able to enumerate, and. is ſtill 
liable to fluctuations equally numerous. And 
though this ele mentary, fluxility of matter, which 
is mere creation, is as eternal as God, and its du- 
ration immenſurable by the "fleeting moments of 
time, yet the reſpective particular productions, 
from the eternal elementary maſs of creation, 

which tall under our rotice, have their periodical + 

duration. and before they mix with the immenſe 

maſs, are capable of being calculated, inaſmuch as | 
| they are the production of natural cauſes, and have 

a beginning and an end. But the eternal maſs, 

having neither beginning nor end, cannot eome 

within our calculation of time, for that it is eter. * 

nal; norare we able to enumerate the ſeries of na- 


ture's operations or productions, for the me rea- 
{on that they allo are eternal. 


We 
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We can underſtand the order of time, and g com? 
prehend the application of i it to finite and limited 
exiſtences, or periods of duration but as applied 
to duration without beginning or end, or to chat 
which 1 is boundleſs or endleſs, or to an eternal ſe- x 

ries of cauſes. end events, our mathematical pros. 
blems and calculations fail us, and all our concen 
tions are above up and lof 1 in n immenſity. 


1 

| Ws are not only confounded in our ſpeculations - 
on that whuch is eternal and infinite, - hut alſo in 
that part of the ſeries of nature's operations, which 
comes under our notice, and conſequently conſi- 
deration; their relations, connections, diſpoſitions 
and eſſences, are in a great mealure beyond our 
comprehenſion, but not altogether unknown to 
us: for was it ſo, our ſpeculations could not ex 
tend to them. Thoſe things in nature which we 
do underſtand, are not miraculous to us, and thoſe 

things which we do not underſtand, we cannot 
with any propriety adjudge to be miraculous. 
Were we to determine every thing to be miracu- 

lous, which we cannot comprehend to be natural, . 

or underſtand the teaſon of, our ignorance of na- 
ture would, of neceſſary conlequence, determine 
moſt things te be miraculous. 


Thar God has conſtitoted the nature of things, | 
univerſal, wil not be diſpured, and that ſhould he 


cher 0 
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alter chem, it would imply mutability i in him, has 
been fully evinced, which militates againſt mira- 
cles. How then is it poſſible, that we can have 
an evidence of a miracle, ſince thoſe things, where- 
of we underſtand the natural reaſons, are not mi- 
raculous, and the things we underſtand not, we 
cannot comprehend to be miraculous ? But admit- 
ing we ever attain to the knowledge of the pres 
miſed miraculous alterations of nature, it muſt. be 
reſpzQing ſome particular things in nature, which 
we thoroughly. comprehend to be natural, and 
which, by a countermanding power, may be ſup- 
poſed to be inverted, and that we have a certain 
knowledge, not only that the laws of nature re- 
ſpecting them are fuſpended, bur that they are 
ſuperceeded by new ones, oppoſed to, and differ- 
ent from the former. All this we muſt fully com- 
prehend, before we can have any evidence of a 
miracle. But to be ſo perfectly acquainted with 
the knowledge of nature, as to know its contrary 
impreſſions, and diſtinguiſh them from the natural, 

would be difficult or impoſſible to the greateſt 
philoſophers of the age, and wholly exceed the 


comprehenſion of ignorant people, who are m oſt 
tond of miracles. 
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Rare and wonderful — v0 evidence of Ni. 
RACLES, #07 are diabolical Spirits able to effelt 
them, or ſuperſtitious Traditions to confirm them, 
nor can ancient MIRACLES prove recent ReveLaA- 

T IONS, | | 0 


Cours, earthquakes, volcanoes and nothern: 
| lights (in the night) with many other extraordi- 
nary phenomenæ or appearances, intimidate weak 
minds, and are by them thought to be miraculous z 
although they undoubtedly have their proper or 
adequate natural cauſes, which have been in a" 
great meaſure diſcovered. Jack-with-a-lanthorn 
is a frightful appearance to ſome people, but not 
ſo much as the imaginary ſpectre. But of all the 
ſcarecrows, which have made human nature trem-: 
ble, the Devil has been chief; his tamily is laid 
t be very numerous, conſiſting of Legions,” 
with which he has kept our world in a terrible up- 
roar, To tell of all the feats and diabolical tricks, 
which this anne family is ſaid to have played 
upon our race, would compoſe a volume of an 
enormous ſize. All the magicians, nec romancers, 
wizards, witches, conjurers, gypſies, ſybils, hob- 
' goblitis, apparitions and the like, are ſuppoſed to 
be under their diabolical government: old Belze- 
| | bub 
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bub rules them all Men will face deſtructive 
cannon and mortars, engage each other in the 
claſhing of arms, and meet the horrors of war 
undaunted, but the devil and his banditti of fiends 
and emiſſaries fright them out of their wits, and 
have a powerful influence in plunging them into 
foperſticlon, and in continuing them therein: 


Tuis ſuppoſed intercourſe Nieden mankind 
and thoſe infernal beings, is by ſome thought to be 
miratulous or ſopernatural z while others laugh at 
all the tories of their exilterice, concluding them 
to be mere juggle and deception, erattily impoſed 


on the credulous, who are always gaping after 


ſomething marvellous, miraculous, or ſupernatural, 
or after that which they do not underſtand; and 
are aukward and unſkilful in their examination into 


nature, or into the truth or reality of things, which 


is occaſioned partly by natural imbecility, and 


partly by indolence and inatiention to nature and 


Tnar any magical intercourſe of eoireſpons 


dence of mere ſpifits with mankind, is contradie- 
tory to nature, and conſequently impoſſible, has 


been argued in chapter ſixth.” And that nothing 
ort of the omnipotent power of God, counter- 
manding his etetr.al order of nature, and impreſf⸗ 
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ing it with new and contrary laws, can conſtitute 
a miracle has been argued in this, and is an effect 
ſurpaſſing the power af mere creatures, the diabo- 
Heal nature not excepted. From hence we infer, 
that Devils cannot work miracles. Inattention to 
reaſon, and ignorance of che nature of things makes 
many of mankind give credit to Miracles. It 
ſeems that by this. marvellous way of accounting 
for things, they think to come off with reputation 
in their ignorance ; for if nature was nothing but 
a ſupernatural whirligig, or an inconſtant and ir- 
regular piece of mechaniſm, it would reduce all 
learning and ſcience to a level with the fanaticiſm 
and ſuperſtition of the weak and eredulous, and 
pot the wiſe and unwiſe on a level in point of 
knowledge, as there would not, on this theſis, be 
any regular ſtandard in nature, whereby to alcer- 
tain the truth and reality of things. What is call- 
ed ſlight of hand, is by ſome people thought to be 
miraculous, Aſtrological calculations of nativities, 
lucky and unlucky days and ſeaſons, are by ſome 

regarded, and even moles on the ſurface of the 
ſkin are thought to be —— of good or bad 

fortune. 


% Tux Sweediſh Laplanders, the moſt ignorant 
mortals in“ Europe, are charged with being 
Lonjurors, and are ſaid to have done ſuch feats, by 
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the magic art, as do not at all fall ſhort of miracles 1 
that they will give the ſailors ſuch winds as they 


want in any part of their voyage; that they cal 
iüflick and cure diſeaſes at any diſtauce; arid in- 


ſure people of ſucceft In their undertakings: and 
yet they are juſt ſuch poor, miſerable wretches as. 
uſed to be charged with witchcraft here,” viz. in 
England and in New-England, and cannot com- 
mand fo much as the neceſſaries of life 3 and in- 
deed, none but very credulous and ignorant peo- 
ple give credit to ſuch fables at this day, though 
the whole world ſeems to have been bewitched in 
believing them formerly,” The 24th of March, 
1735, an act paſſed in the parliament of Great - Bri- 
tain to repeal the ſtatute of 1 Jac's, intitled an 
act againſt conjuration, witcheraft, and dealing 
with evil and wieked ſpirits, and to repeal an act 
paſſed in Scotland intitled Anentis Witchcraft.“ 
It is but forty. ſix years fince the fupreme legiſla- 
ture of Great Britain became apprized of the 
natural impoMbility ot any magical intercourſe - 
between mankimd and evil and wicked ſpirits ; in 
conſequence whereof they repealed their ſtatute 
laws againſt it, as they were naturally void, un- 
neceſſary, and us worthy of their legiſlative reſtric- 
tion. For that ſuch a crime had no poſſible exiſ- 
tence in nature, and therefore could nat be acted 
by mankind ; * previous to the repeal of . 

thoſe 
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and had fallen a faciifice tg them ; and the rela- 
tions of thoſe ime ginary criminals were ſtamped 
with infamy by ſuch executions, which had the 


b fanQion' of law, alias of the legiſlature and the 


Judges, and in which many learned attornies have 
demonſtrated the tyrpitude of ſuch capital effences, 
and the juſt ſanction of thoſe laws in“ extirpatin | 
mch peſts of ſociety from the earth; to which the 
clergy. have likewiſe given their approbation, for 


| thar thoſe capital 9 made too free with 


their L Devils. 


FuxrRHERMORR, the repeal of thoſe 1 as 1 
as the wiſdom and authority of the Britiſh Parlia» 


ment may be ſuppoſed to go, abrogated that pa- 


ragraph of the law of Moſes, which faith thou 
ſhalt not ſuffer a witch to live,“ and not only ſo 
but the doctrine of the impoſſibility of intercourſe, 
or of dealing with wicked ipirits, forecloſes the ſup- 
poſed miraculous caſting out of Devils; of which 
ye haye ſundry chronicles in the New-Teſtament, 


Bur to return to the annals of my own coun. 
ty, it will preſent us with a ſcene of ſuperſtiion 
in the magical way, which will probably equal 
any that is to be met with in hiſtory, /o wit; The 
Salem witchcraft in New England ; great num. 
pers of the inhabitants of both ſexes were judici- 


uy 
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ally convicted of being Wizards and Witches, 
and executed accordingly ; fame of whom were 
ſo infatuated with the deluſion, that at their exe- 
_ - cation they confeſſed themſelves guilty of the ſor- 
eery, for which they were indicted; nar did the 
fanataciſm meet with a check until fome of the 
' firſt families where accuſed with it, who made 
ſuch an oppoſition to the proſecutions, as finally 


18 end to * turther, execution of the W N 
Utes, | 


or 


\ 


Tuos x capital offenders ſuffered in conſequence ' 
of certain laws, which, by way of derifion, have 
fince been called the Blue Laws, in conſequence 
of the multiplicity of ſuperſtition, wich which they 
abounded. moſt of which are repealed ; but thoſe | 
that reſpect lorcery have had favorite legiſlators | 
enough to keep chem alive and in force to this 
. | 


1 xecoLLEcT an account. of prodigies ſaid ta 
have been carrying on by the Romiſh Clergy in 
France, upon which his moſt chriſtian majeſty * 
ſent one of his officers to them, with the following _ 
prohibition, o wit; „ by the command of the 
King, God is forbid to work any more miracles in 


this place ;” upon which. the marvellous work: - 
Fraled. | 


Taka 
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Turxx has been ſo much detection of the aril. | 
fiee, juggle and impoſture of the pretenders to 
miracles, in the world, eſpecially in ſuch parts 
where learning and ſcience have prevailed, that it 
ſhould prompt us to be very ſuſpicious of the re - 
ahty of them; even without entering into any 
lengthy arguments from the reaſon and nature of 
things to evince the utter impoſſibility of their 
exiſtence in the ercation and providence of God, 


W are told, that the firſt occafion and intro- 
duction of miracles into the world, was to prove 
the divine authority of revelation, and the miſſion 
ob its firſt teachers; be it ſo; upon this plan of 
evincing the divinity of revelation, it would be 
neceſſary that its teachers ſhould always be veſted 
with the power of working miracles ; ſo that when 
their authority or the infallibility of the revelation 
which they ſhould teach, ſhould at any time be 
queſtioned, they might work a miracle ; or that 
in fuch a caſe God would do it; which would end 
the diſpute, provided markind were ſuppoſed to 
be judges of miracles which may be controverted. 
However, admitting that they are poſſible, and 
mankind in the ſeveral generations of the world to 
be adequate judges of them, and alſo that they 
were neceſſary to ſupport the divine miſſion of 
the firſt promulgators of revelation, and the diviniz 
| ty. 
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ty which they taught; from the ſame parity of 
reaſoning miracles ought to be continued to the 
ſucceeding generations of mankind, eo-extealive 
with its divine authority, or that of its teachers, 
For why ſhould we in this age of che world be un- 


der obligation to believe the infallibility of revela- 


tion, or the heavenly miſſion of its xeachers, upon 
leſs evidence than thoſe of mankind who lived in 
the generations before us? For that which may 
be ſuppoſed to be a rational evidence, and worthy 


ay > 


to gain the belief and aſſent of mankind at one pe- 


mod of time, muſt be ſa at another z ſo that it ap- 


pears, from the ſequel of the arguments on this 


ſubject, that provided miracles were requiſite to 
eſtabliſh the divine authority of revelation origia- 


ally, it is equally requiſite that they be continued 


to the lateſt poſterity, to whom the divine legiſlator 


may be ſuppoſed to continue ſuch revelation as his 


law to mankind: 


FunTaHzRMORE, ſhould we admit the divide 
miſſion and authority of the firſt promulgators ot 
revelation, and the reality of the miracles they 
wrought, or that God may be fuppoſed to have 
wrought, as a confirmation of the revelation they 
then promulgated z yet we cannot tor certain de- 


termine but that their ſucceſſors have fince-cor- 


_ Jupted it, and altered it to anſwer their own ſiniſ- 


det 
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ter deſigns, and thereby provoked God to 1 
dra from them the power of working miracles; 
or to have ceaſed to work miracles himſelf, to the 
intent that they might not obirude ſpurious reve- 
lations on mankind, For any miraculous works, 
which may be preniſe, to have. been  auciently 

Manuſcript copies o revelation c can bear no teſti- 
mony to revelation, as we have it according to the 
preſent trabſlation, or to the divine miſiion of the 
preſent clergy. Though admitting miracles td 
bave been wrovght in the primitive times of the 
promulgation of revelation, for its then ſupport; 
and the ſupport of the religion they then taught, 
it would have been evidential, of the' divine mif- 


ſion of its firſt promulgators, but theſe ate matters 


of ſpeculation to us, and particularly con- 
cerned thoſe ages in which revelation may be ſup- 
, Þoſed to have been taught in its purity, and con- 
firmed by miracles; as they ſuppoſed, who were 
the fitſt converts to it, and who are ſaid to have 
ſeen and believed; and when this generation is 
favoured with a mitaeulous confirmation of the 
divine miſſion of our preſent clergy; and of the 
authenticity of our preſent revelation, as it has 
been handed down to us though the complicated 
revolutions of the world, and the viciſſitudes of 
human ED by miracles wrought in open day 


| 3 | light, | 
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light, not only of the fun, but of learning and 


ſcience (the latter of which the primitive believers ' 


bad not the advantage of) it will be early enough 


for us to ſubſcribe to the divine miſſion of the one, | 


or divinity, or n of the other. 


* - 


Norumai is more 3 to the underflanding | 


part of mankind, chan that in thoſe parts of the 
world. where learning and ſcience has prevailed, 
miracles have ceaſed ; buc in ſuch parts of it 1 
are barba rous and ignorant, miracles are til in 


vogue 4 which is of itſelf a ſtrong. preſumption 


that in the infancy of letters, learning and ſcience, 
or in the world's non - age, thoſe who confided in 


miracles, as a proof of the divine miffion of the birt, 


promulgators of revelation, were impoſed upon 
by fictitious appearances inſtead of miracle; 


- Funonznaonn, T he author of Chiiſtianiry 
warns us againſt the impoſitions of falſe teachers, 


and deſcribes the ſigns of the true believers, laying . 


i And theſe ſigns ſhall follow them that believes 
in my name ſhall they caſt out devils, they ſhall 
ſpeak with new tongues; they ſhall take up ſer+ 
peats, and if they drink any deadly thing it ſhall 
not hurt them, oy ſhall lay hands on the ſick and 
they ſhall recover.” Theſe are the expreſs words 
of the tounder of Chriſtianity, and are contained 
in the very commiſſion, which he gave to his ele - 
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ven Apoſiles, who were to oromulgata his grlpel 
in the world; ſo that from their very, inſtitution it 
appears, that when the miraculous: ſigns, therein 
ſpoken of, failed, they were to be conſidered as 
unbelievers, and conſequently no faith er truſt to 
be ary [ohger repoſed in them or their ſuceeffors, 
For theſe ſigns were thoſe which were to perpetu- 
ate their miſſion, and were to be continued as the 


only evidences of the validity and authenticity of 
ti, and as long as theſe ſigns followed, mankind 
could notbedeceived in adhearing to the doctrines 


which the Apoſtles and their ſucceſſors taught; 
but when the ſigns failed, their divine authority 


ended. Now if any of them will drink a doſe of 


deadly poiſon, which J could prepare, and 
it does not hurt them,” I vill ſubſcribe to their 
divine authority, and end the diſpute ; not that I 
have a difpoſition to poiſon any one, nor do I 
ſuppoſe that they would dare to take fuck 
a doſe as I could prepare for them, which, if fo, 
would evince, that they were unbelievers them- 
ſelves, though they are extremely apt to cenfure 
ethers for unbelief which according to their 
ſcheme is a damnable ſin. 
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| Miracles could not be infiruttive to mankind. , 


_ SHOULD we admit the intervention of Mira: 
cles, yet they could net enlarge our ideas of the 


Power of God. For that tb unmake nature uni. 
verſally, and to impreſs i it with new and oppoſite 
laws from choſe of its eternal eſtabliſhment, could 


require no greater exertion of power, than that - 


which is Omnipotent, and which muſt have been 
_ exerted in the eternal creation, regulation and ſup- 
Port of the univerſe. But any fuppoſed miracu- 
Jous alteration of nature, muſt imply mutability 
in the wiſdom of God; and therefore is madmiſ- 
able. Should God miracuJouſly raiſe a dead pet- 
ſon to life again, would the re ſtoring life argue a 
greater exertion of power in God than in firſt give 
ing exiſtence to that life ? ſurely it could not. 
From all which we infer, that miracles cannot in- 


large our ideas of the power of God. We pro- 


ceed next to enquire, what advantages could ac- 
erue to mankind by them in the way of teaching 
and inſtruction? For this muſt be the great end pro- 
poted by them. That they cannot teach us any 


thing relative to the omnipotence of God, has 


been evinced ; but that they militate againſt his 


wiidom ;. and furthermore, that they cannot proye 


the 
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the divine authority of wricten teyelation » Or the 
miſſion of its reipe ctive teachers to any country, 
people or nation, any farther or longer than the 
miraculous works are actually continued, has been 
ſufficiently argued in the proceeding ſection. It 
remains farther to be conſidered, that they are in» 
capable of inſtructing vs in the ſubjeR-matter, 
doctrine, propoſition or inference of any premiſed 
written revelation z or of giving us any inſight in- 
to the precepts or injunRions thereof, or to com- 
municate any fort of intelligence or knowledge re- 
ſpecting its contents. The premiſed, ſudden and 
miraculous alterations of the common courſe of 
nature might aſtoniſh. us; but ſuch alterations or 
changes, do not evince that they bave any thing to 
do with us, or we with them in the way of teach- 
fog and inſtruction : for truth and falſehood, right 
and wrong, juſtice and injuſtice, virtue and vice, 
or moral good and evil are in their diſtin& natures 
diametrically oppoſite to each other, and neceſſari- 
ly and eternally will remain ſo to be, and that, in- 
dependent of miracles or revealed religion. It is 


by reaſon we inveſtigate the knowledge of moral 
good and evil, it is that which lays us under a 
moral obligation,and it is not a miracle or revelation 
that can alter the moral rectitude of things, or 
prove that to be truth, which in its nature is not 
10. Therefore mittig ever ” many miracles, 
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and reyelations, we ſhould ſtill have to recur to 
reaſon and argument. the old and only way of ex- 
ploring truth and diſtinguiſhing it from falſhood, 
or underſtanding true religion from impoſture or 
grror. For though miracles might evince the divine 
miſſion of the clergy, and the divinity of the chriſt- 
Jan revelation, to us, were they in fact wrought in | 
this enlightened age for that purpoſe, yet they are 
not calculated to ex pound or explain it, but would 
perplex and confound us, in our logical and doc- 
trinal ſpeculations, nature and reaſon being oppoſ- 
ed to them as before argued. Such ſuppoſed 
miraculous changes in nature, would to us be 
myſterious, and altogether unintelligible, and con- 
ſequently could not come within our deliberation 
on the right underſtanding, or comments on a ſ up- 
poſed written revelation; the underſtanding of 
which, after all the buſtle about miracles, muſt be 
inveſtigated by reaſon: and revelation itſelf be 
either approved or diſapproved by it. From the 
toregoing reaſonings we infer, that miracles can- 
not be edifying or inſtructive to us; and though 
they are ſtrenuouſly urged as a proof of the divine 
legation of the firſt promulgators of revelation, 
and their ſuccefſors ; nevertheleſs, where the pre- 
miſed miracles became extinct, their divine autho- 
rity and the evidence of the infalibility of revela- 
fidn, became extinct alſo, 
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Prayer cannot be attended with Mipeculous C ones 
| quences PR 


BEFORE we conclude our diſcourſe upon mx 
racles, it will be requifite that we conſider thofe 
ſuppoſed wiraculous alterations of nature, or of 
divine providence, which by ſome are thought to 
have taken place in the world, merely in confor- 
mity to the prayer of Man, The arguments, 
which have been atready advanced againſt miracles, 
| are in ſubſtance equally applicable, to ſuch as may 
be ſuppoſed to be effectuated by prayers, remon- 
ſtrances or ſupplications of finite beings. That 
God ſhould countermand his order of nature, 
which is the ſame thing as to alter his providence, 
merely in dictatorial conformity to the prayers ar 
praiſes of his creatures, or that he ſhould alter it 
merely from motives from himſelf are not eſſentj - 
ally different. In as much as the conſequence of 
a ſuppoſed alteration from either of the cauſes be. 
fore mentioned would equally and neceſſarily im- 
ply mutability in wiſdom, in the one caſe, as in 
the other ; for in both caſes the arguments termi- 
nate againſt any ſuppoſed miraculous alterations of 
nature or providence, merely from the conſidera- 
tion of the immutable perfection of the divine na- 

ture. For a departure from, or alteration of the 
| = | eternal 
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eternal order, or government of things would be 
equally derogatory from the abſolute perfection of 


God, whether | thole. alterations are ſuppoſed to 
take place merely in eonformity to the prayers or 
remonſtrances of his creatures, or from reaſons, 
which may be ſuppoſed to have originated merely 
from the divine mind itſelf. There is no thing, 
which can be mentioned, that' would more mani- 
feltly argue mutability in God, than that he ſhould 
alter his order of nature or providence to comply 
with the prayers of his mutable creatures ; of to 
do that in conformity thefeto, which the eternal 


regulation and government of nature would not 
have effectuated or accompliſhed independent of 


them. For if the eternal laws of natute were abſo- 
jutely perfect, which muſt be admitted, à deviation 
trom, or countermanding of them, muſt unayoid- 


ably imply mutability and imperfection, be it 
n what cauſe | it will. | 


SENSIBLY to 8 upon God in Fx Holy | 


his order of nature, to retain in our minds a grate- 


ful ſenſe of his providential goodneſs to us, 


to place in him our important hope of im · 
mortality, and to act and demean ourſelves under 


all circumſtances of life agreeable to reaſon, or 
the moral rectitude of things pointed out unto us 
thereby, i is our indiſpenſible duty: it is enjoined 


by the ws of nature and ought ts be taught and 
cultivated 
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cuhivated-among mankind, But prayer to Cod id. 
no part of a rational religion, nor did reaſon ever 
dictate it, but, was it duly attended to, it would 
teach us the contrary, | 


Ts make known our wants to God by prayer 
er to communicate any intelligence concerning 
ourſelves or the univerſe to him, is impoſſbles 
ſince his omniſcient mind has a perſect knowledge 
ol all things, and therefore | is beholde n to none of 
our correſpondence to inform bimſelf of our Cir- 
eumſtances, or of what would be wiſeſt and beſt 
to do for us in all poſſible conditions and modes of 
exiſtence, in our never ending duration of being. 
Theſe, with the infinitude of things, have been e- 
ternally deliberated by the omniſcient mind, who 
can admit of no additional intelligence, whether 
by prayer or otherwiſe, which renders it nugatory. 


Wʒꝭ ought to act up to the dignity of our na. 
ture, and demean ourſelves, as creatures of our 
rank and capacity in the order of Being ought to 
do, and not preſume to dictate any thing, leſs of, 
more, to the governor of the univerſe; who 
rules not by our proſeriptions, but by eternal and 
infinite reaſon, To pray to God, or to make ſup- 
plication to him, requeſting certain tavors for oure 
ſelves, or for ys © or all the ſpecies, is ineot ſiſlent 
: with 
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with the relation which lubſiſts between God and | 
man. Whoever has a juſt ſenſe of the abſolute 
perlection of God, and of their own imperfection, 
and natutal ſobjection to his providence, cannot 
bur from thence inter the i impropriety of praying 
or ſupplicating to God, for this, that, or the other 
thing z or of remonſtrating againſt his providence; 
inaſmuch, as ** known 10 God are all our wants ;” 
and as we know, that we ourſclyes are inadequate 
judges of what would be beſt tor us, all things. I 
conſidered. God looks through the immenſity of | 
things, and underſtands the harmony, moral beauty 
and decorum ot· the whole, and will by no means 
change his purpoles, or alcer the nature of he 
things theniſelves for any of our intreaties or 
threats. To pray, intreat, or make ſupphcation | 
| to God, is neither more nor leſs than dickating to | 
Erernal Reaſon, and entering into the Province 
and prerogative of the Almighty if this is not 
the meaning and import of prayer, it has none at 
all, that extend? to the final events and coaſes 
quences of things. To pray to God with a 
| ſenile, thit the prayer we are making will not be 
granted any more for our making it, or that our 
prayer will make no alteration in the ſtate, order 
or diſpoſal of things at all, or that the requeſts, 
which we make, will be no more likely to be 


granted, or the things themſelves conferred upon 
| | L T 
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us by Cod, than as Gogh we bad tit prayed for 
them, would be ſtu pidity or outright mockery, of 
< to be ſeen of men,” in order to procure from 
„ ſome temporary advantages. But on the 


other hand for us to ſuppoſe, that our prayers | or 
| Praiſes do in any one inſtance « or more alter the 
eternal conſtitotion of things, or of the pros idence 
of God, is the fame as to ſuppoſe ourletyes fo für 
forth to hold a ſhare | in the divine government, for 
our prayers muſt be ſuppoſed to ettec ſomthing 
or nothing, if they effect nothing, they are good 
for nothing; but that they ſhould effect any alter- 
ation in the nature of things, or providence of 
God, is inadmiſſible: for if they did, we ſbould 
interfere with the providence of God in à eertain 
degree, by arrogating it to ourſelves, Fo or if there 
are any particulars i in providence, which God does 
not govern by his order of nature, they do not be- 
long to the. providence of God, but of man; for 
if in any inſtance; God is moved by the prayers,” 
intreaties. or ſupplications of his creatures, to al- 
ter his providence, or to do that in conformity 
thereto, which otherwiſe, in the courſe of hispro- 
vidence, he would not have done ; then it would 
neceffarily follows that as far as ſuch alteration 
may be ſuppoſed to take place, God does not 
govern, by eternal and infinite reaſon, but on the 
conterary is governed himſelt by the prayer of mans 
e $5 Dun 
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Ou great ** in pe ayer muſt need 
think themſelves to be of great importance in the 
ſcale of being, otherwiſe they would not indulge 
themſelves in the notion, that the Cod of nature 
vould ſubyert his laws, or hend his proyidance 
in conformity to their prayers, But it may be ob. 
jected, that they pray conditionally, zo Wr; that 
God would anſwer their prayers, provided they 
are agreeable to his providential/ordet; of Ulfpoſal 
of things ; but te conſider prayer in ſuch & ſenſe 
ftenders x, not only uſeleſs, hut impertinerit ; for 
the laws of nature would produce their natural ef- 
fects as well withour it, av withit. The ſum to- 
tal of ſuch conditional prayer could amount co ng 
more than this, la wit; that Gad would: not regard 
chem at all, but that he would conduct the king- 
dom of his prouidence agreeable to the abſolute 
perfectioas of his nature; and who in the exercite 
of common leaſe would imagine "__ "or nn 
90 otherwiſe? | 


Fur nature of e itheötbweirerkbe of things | 
big been ctern ally adjuſted, conſtituted and 
ſettled, by the profound thought, perfect wildom, 
impartial juſtice, immenſe gobdneſs, aad onipo- 
tent power af God, it is the greateſt atrogance in 
us to attempt an alteration thereof. It we demeag 
ourſelves worthy ot a rational happineſs, the laws 
We "me moral 2 _ nenne nen will afford 
oo it 
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to us ; and as to phyſical evils, prudent ceconomy 


may make them tolerable, or ward moſt of them 


off, for a ſeaſon, though they will unavoidably 


bring about the ſeperation of ſoul and body, and 


terminate with animal lite, ert we * Ply for F 
Sn 10 1 Or; 


To pray for any thing, which we can obtain by 


the due application of our natural powers, and ne- 
glect the means of procuring it, is impertineneg 


and lazineſs in the abſtract; and to pray for that 
which God in the courſe of his providence, has 
15 out of our power to obtain, is only murmur- 
ing againſt God, and finding fault with his pig- 
vidence, or acting the ineonſiderate part of a child; 
for example, to pray for more wiſdom, underſtand- 


| ing, grace or faith; for a more robuſt conſtity- 
tion, handſomer figure, or more of 4 gigantic 


lize, would be the fame as telling God, hat we 
are diſſatisfied with our inferiority in the order of 
being ; that neither qur ſouls or bodies ſuit us; 
that he bas been too ſparing of his tenificence ; 
that we want more wiſdom, and organs better fit- 
ted for ſhow, agility | and ſuperiority, Butf we 
ought to confider, that ** we cannot add one cubit 10 


our flature,” or alter the conſtruction of our or- 


ganic frame; and that our mental talent ate 
e ; and that 1 in a n — of proportions 


; and 


eg. * 
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and diſproportions, as our Heavenly Father in his 
order of nature, and ſcale of being ſaw fit; who 
his nevertheleſs for the encouragement of intelli- 
gent nature ordained, that it ſhall be capable of 
improvement, and conſequently of ialar gment 3 
therefore, 85 wboſoever lacketh” wiſdom,” inftead of 
b. oſking it of Ged, ” let him | imp. oye what he has : 
that he may inlarge the orig nal flock ; z this is all 
the poſlible way of gaining in wiſdom and know- 
ledge, a e EE of which will regulate our 
faith, But it is too common for great faith and 
lit'e knowledge to unite in the ſame perſcn ; ſech 


perſor.s are beyond the reach of argument and 
their faith immovable, though it cannot remove 


mountains. The only way to procure food, raj- ES 


ment, ot the neceflaries or conveniencies of life, i is 
by natural means ; we do not git them by wich- 
ing or praying for, but by actual exertion and 
the only way to abtain virtue or morality i is to 
practiſe and hahituate ourſelves to it, and not to | 
pray to Cog for i it: he has naturally furniſhed us ns. 
| with calents or faculties ſuigable for the exerciſe 
and enjoyment of religion, and it is our bulineſs 
to improve chem aright, or we wult ſuffer the con- 
ſequences oſit. A ſenſe of obligation and depen- 
dence on God is a rational devocion, and attenced 
with adoration and thankfujneſs. We ſhould con- 
form ourſelves to reaſon, the path of moral recti· 
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tude, and in ſo doing, we cannot fail of recom: 


mending ourſelves to Gd, and to our own con- 
ſciences. This is all the religien, which reaſog 
knows or eon ever approve of. 


Mos zs the celebrated prophet and legillator of 
the Iſraelites, ingraciaced himſelf into their 
eſteem, by the ſtratage m of prayer, and pretended 
it. timacy with God z he acquaints us, that he 
was once admitted to a ſight of his Back- Pars, 
and that «© No man can ſee”? his © face and live; 
and at other times we are told that he ** alked 
« with God, fart io ſace, as a man talketh with big 
+ friend ; * and alſa that at times God waxed 
wrath with IIrael, and how Moſes prayed for 
them ; and at other rimes,that he ordered Aaron to 
offer ſweet incenſe to God, which appeaſed bis 
wrath, and prevented his deſtroying liracl in his 
bot diſpleaſure, Theſe are the footſteps, by 
which we may trace ſacerdotal dominion to its 
ſource, and explore its progrels in the world. 
« And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, bow long will this 
<« people provoke me? I will ſmile.them with the peſ- 


« tilence, and diſinberit them, and I will make of 
4 thee a great nation, and migbtier than hey,” but 


Moſes advertiſes God of the injury, which ſo raſh 

a proceedure would do to his character among tae 

nations; ; and alſo reminds him of his promiſe ta 
| Iſrael 
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Iirael, faying 3 Note if tbon ſhall kill of! tbit- 
people as "one man, then the nations, which "have 
Beard the fame of tber will ſpeak, ſaying, becauſe 
ibe Lord was not able to bring this people into the 
land; which be ſware unto them, therefors be bath 
ſain them in the wilderneſs," That Moſes ſhould 
thus adviſe the omniſcient God, of diſhonorable 
conſequences which would attend a breach of 
promiſe, which he tells us, that God was unad- 
viſedly about ro make with the tribes of Iſrael; 
had not his remonſtranee prevented it, is very ex- 
traordinary and repugnant to reaſon; yet to an 
eye of faith it would exalt the man Moſes, and 


mike him very great;“ for if we may credit his 
hiſtory of the matter, he not only averted God's 


judgment againſt Iſrael, and prevented them from 
being cut off as a nation, but by the fame prayer” 
procured for them a pardon of their fin. Par- 
don 1 beſerch these, the Iniquity of this people,“ and in 
the next verſe follows the anſwer, * Aud the Lord 5 
ſid, 1 bave pardoned according to tby word.” It 
feems that God had the power, but Moſes had the 
dictation of it, and ſaved Iſrael from the rat 
dad peſtile tial fury of a Fealous God; and that 
he procured them a patdon of their fin, 4 fer übe 
Lord thy God is a jealous Gad. Jealouty can have; 
ho exiſtence in that mind, which poſſeſſes perfect 
knowledge, and conſequently cannot without che 
| . ' greaceſt 
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ing; And there was no Day like that before ity of - 


1 3 


greateſt impropriety be aſcribed to God who 
knows all things, and needed none of the admoni- 
tions, advice ar intelligence of Moſes, or any ot 
his dictatorial prayets, And the Lord bearkened 
ünto me at that time alſo , * intimating, | that. it was 
a common thing for him to do the like. When 
teachers can once make the people believe that 
God anſwers their prayers, and that their etetnel 


intereſt is dependent on them, they ſoon raiſe 
themſelves to oppulency, rule and high ſounding 


tirles : 2 as that of His Holineſs ; the Reverend | Fa- 
iber in God; The Holy Poker ; Bilbop of Sou's ; 
and a variety of other ſuch like appelations, dero- 
gatory to the honor or juſt prerogative of God; 
as is Joſhua's hiſtory concerning the Lord's hear- 
Kening unto him at the battle of the Amorites, 
wherem he informs us, that he ordered the ſan 
ro ſtand ſtill, ſaying; “ Sun fand thou fill upon Gi- 


beon, and tbon Moon in the valley of Ajalon, lo the 


Sun ſtood fill and the Moon fayed until the people 


bad avenged themſelves upon their enemies; Jo the 
Sun food ſtill in the midſt of Heaven , and haſted not 


10 20 down about a whole day; and then adds, by 
way of ſupremacy to himtelf above all others, and 
in direct contradiction to the before recited paſſa- 


ges of Moſes concerning the Lord's hearkening 


onto him, or to any other man but himſelf; ſay- 


af ler 
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after It, tbat the Lord bearkened unte ub woict of u 
nan. There is not any thing'nibre evident than 
that if the repreſentatioa given by Joſhda, 48 
matter of fact, is true, thoſe exhibited? by Moleg 
concerning che Lord's hearkening unto him are 
not i though the repreſentati ons of fact by Moſes 
and by Joſhua ate allowed to be both canonicals 
yet it is impoſſible that bat h can be trur. Ho 
ver, aſttonomy being but little underſtaod in the 
ige ia which Joſhua lived 3 and Ihe earth being 
in his: days thought t o be at reſt, and the ſun 
to-revalye round it, makes it in no way range; 
that he caught himſelf by ordering the ſun ta 
ſtand ſtill, which having ſince - been diſcovered 
to have been the original fixed poſition of thac 
luminous body, eclipſes the miraculous interpoſi- 
tion of Joſhua. Furthermore, if we but reflect 
that on that very day Iſrael vanquiſhed the Amo- 
rites with a great ſlaughter, © and chaced them 
along the way that gaeth to Betboron, and ſmote them 
10 Azchah, and ante Minkkedab,” in lo great a hurry 
of War, "claſhing of '&tfms, exaſperation and ele- 
vation of mind, in conſequence of ſuch a tri- 
umphant victory, they could make but a partial 
obſervation on the length of the day ; and being 
| greatly elated with ſuch an extraordinary day's: 
work, Joſhua took the advantage ot, it and told 
them that it was an uncommon day for durations 
Mm that 
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that he had interpoſed in the ſyſtem, and 'preſcrib2 
ed to the ſun to ſtand ſtill about a whole day; and 
that they had two day's time to accompliſh thoſe 
great feats. The belief of ſuch a miraculous 


| event to have taken place in the ſolar ſyſtem, in 


conſequence of the influence which Joſhua inſinu- 
ated that he had with God, would moſt effectually 
eſtabliſh his authority among the people; for if 


God would hearken to his voice well might man. 
{This is the cauſe why the bulk of mankind in all 


ages and countries of the world, have been ſo much 
Infatuated by their ghoſtly teachers, whom they 


| have ever imagined to have had a ſpecial tn en 
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The vagueneſs and unjntellig iblenſs of the Prophecies; k 
render them . proving Revelation. 


|" I is = FM thought to be mira? 
eulous, and by others to be ſupernatural, and there 
are others, who indulge themſelves in an opinion, 
that they amount to no more than mere 2 | 
_ conjectures. Some nations have feigned an in- 
tercourſe with good ſpirits by che art of Divina- 
tion z and others with evil ones by the art of 
magic; and meſt nations have pretended to an 
jatercourle with the world of ſpirits both Ways. | 


Tur Robins truſted much to theie ſibyline 
n. and ſoothſayers z the Babylonians to their 
| mich 


| 184 
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magicians,and aſtrologers the Egyptians and Per 
Fans to their magicians z and the Jews to their 
ſeers or prophets : and all nations and individu- 
als; diſcover an anxiety for an intercourſe wih the 
world of ſpirits; which lays a foundation for art- 


fol and deſigning men, to re upon them. But 
if the foregoing arguments in chapter ſixth, re- 


ſpecting the natural impoſſibility of an intercourſe 


ol any unbodied or imperceptible mental beings 


with mankind, are true, then the foretelling of 


future events can amount to nothing more than 


political illuſion. For prophecy as well as all other 
fort of prognoſtication muſt be ſupernaturally in- 


ſpired, or it could be no more than judging of fu- 


ture events from mere probability or gueſs-work, 


as the aſtronomers ingeniouſly confeſs in their cal 


eulations, by ſay ing; Judgment of the weathe 
&c.” So allo reſpecting Aſtrology, proyided there 
is any ſuch thing as tuturity to be learned from it, 
it would be altogether a natural diſcovery; z for 


neither Aſronomy or Aſtrology | claim any thing 
of a miraculous or ſupernatural kind, but their 


calculations are, meant to be predicated on the or”. 


der and courſe of nature, with which our ſenſes are 


coyerſant, and with which inſpiration or the mere 
co-operation of ſpirits is not pretended to act a 
part. So alſo concerning prophecy. if it be con- 
fidered to be merely natural, (we will not at pre. 

. | fent 
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ſent diſpute whether. it is true or falſe) upon this 
poſition it ſtavds on the footing of probability or 
mere conjecture and uncertainty. But as, to the 
doctrine of any ſupernatural agency of the diyine 
mind on ours, which is commonly called inſpiration, 

it has been ſufficiently confuted in the fixth Chap- 
ter; which arguments need not be repeated, nor 
does i it concern my {lem to ſettle the queſtion, 
whether prophecy ſhould. be denominated mira- 
gulous: or, ſupernatural, inaſmuch as both. theſe 
dorines have been confuted z though it is. my 


opinion, that were we to trace the notion of ſuper- 


natural to its ſource, it would finally terminate in 


that which is denominated miraculous; for that 
which is above or beyond nature, if it has any pal 


tixe exiſtence, it muſt be ee 
* | 
Tur writings of $2 e e are © gener- 
ally ſo looſe, ' vague and indeterminate; in their 
meaning, or in the grammar of their preſent tranſ- 


lation, that the prophecies will as well anſwer to 5 


events in one period of time, as in another; and 
are equally applicable to a variety of events, which 


have and are ſtill taking place in the world, and 


are liable to jo many different iaterpretations, 


that they are ineapable of being underſtood or ex- 


plained, except upon arbftrary prineiples, and 


tion; 


werefore cannot be admitted as a proof of tevela- 
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tion; as for inflance, « 11 hall come to Paſe i in tht 
laft days, ſaith God. * Who can underſtand the ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecies, t that are expreſſ- 
ed after this ſort ? for every day in its turn has 
been, and will i in its ſucceſſion be the laſt day; 1 
and if we advert to the expreſs wor ds of the pro- 
phecy IL wit, « the laſt days,” there will be an 
uncertain plyrality 8 of laſt days,” which muſt be 
underſtood to be ſhort of a month, or a year; or 
it ſhould have been expreſſed thus, and it ſhall 
come to paſs f in the laſt months or years, inſtead 
of days: and if it had mentioned laſt years, it 
would be a juſt conſtruction to ſuppoſe, that it in» 
cluded a leſs number of years than a century ; but 
as the prophecy mentions Jaſt days,” we are at a 
loſs, which among the plurality of them to aſſign 
for the 0 of the prophecy. 


Wade ROW we cannot learn from the pro- 
phecy, in what month, year, or any other part of 
duration thoſe laſt days belong; ſo that we can 
never tell when ſuch yague prophecies are to take 
place, they therefore remain the arbitrary prerog- 
ative of fanatics to preſcribe their events in any 
gage or period of time, when their diſtempered 
fancies may think. moſt eligible: There are other 
prophecies ſtill more abſtruſe; o wit, : And one 
2 * unto ihe man clothed i in linnen, which was upon 
the 


the waters of the' river, bow long fhall it he to tbe 
end of theje wonders? and 1 beard the mas clbat bed 
in linnen, which was upon the waters of ibe river, 
when be held up his right hand and bis left band unis 


Heaven, and | ſware by him that liveth forever, tbat 
it ſhould be for a time, times and an half.. The 


queſtioa in the prophecy is aſked ** how long ſhail 
it be to the end of theſe wonders ?” and the - anſwer! 
is given with the ſolemnity of an oath, it Hall be, 
for a time, times and a half. A time is an indefinite 
part of duration, and ſo are times, and the third 


deſcription ot time is as indefinite as either of the 


former deſcriptions of it; to wit, and an half ,” 


that is to ſay, balf a time, There is no certain 


term given in any or either of the three deſcriptions 
of the end of the wonders alluded to, whereby any 
or all of them together are capable of computation,: 
as there is no certain period marked out to begin 
er end a calculation..' To compure an indefinite, 


is impoſſible, and to compute. an uncertain plurali- 
ty of ſuch indefinite times is equally perplexing. 
and impracticable ; and laſtly to define haif a time. 
by any poſſible ſucceſſion of its parts, is a contra 
diction, for half a time includes no. time at all; in- 
aſmuch as.the ſgllef conception or Fade mo · 
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mb, þ y ; the addition of. over 0 many of thoſe, 
| parts 
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time in the ſingle number or quantity of duration 
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parts together they would not prolong a petiod 3 
ſo that there is not, and cannot be ſuch, a part of 
time, as h/ a time, for be it ſuppoſed to be ever 
o momentous, yet if it includes any part of dura». 
tion, it is @ time, and not half a time. Had the pro- 
phet ſaid half a year, half a day, or half a minute, 
he would have ſpoken intelligibly; but balf a time 
has no exiſtence at all, and conſequently no peri 
od could ever poſſibly arrive in the ſucceſſion or 
order of time, when there could be an end to the 
wonders alluded to: and in this ſenſe only, the 
prophecy is 1 3 to wit, that ii will never 
e poſi.” | i mag. 
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Tux Revelation of Sr. John the divine, involves 
the ſubject of time if poſſible in tilt greater in- 
conſiſtencies, via. And to tbe woman wu given 

two wings of a great eagle, that ſbe migbt fly into the” 
_ wilderneſs, into ber place Where (he is nouriſhed for 
à time, and times and half a time." „ And the an- 
tel which 1 ſaw and upon the ſea and upon the earth 
lifted up bis hands to Beaver, and ſwart by bim that 
liveth for ever and ever, who created beaven and the 
things that therein art, and the earth aud the things 
that thereiii are, and the ſts and" the' things which are 
therein, that there Thodld bi time" 1d" longer.” Had 
this tremendous oath” beet verified” there” tould 


haye been n no farther” Uiſputitibns" The" calculas 
tion 
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tion of ti and times and balf a time,” (or ahout 


any thing elſe) for that its ſucceſſion would have 
reached its laſt and final petiod at that important 
criſis when time ſhould have been © no longer.“ 
The ſolar ſyſtem muſt have ceaſed its motions, 
from which we compute the ſucceſſion of time, and 
the race of man would have been extinct; for as 
long as they may be ſuppoſed to exiſt, time muſt 
of neceſſary conſequence have exiſted alſo ; and 
ſince the courſe of nature, including the genera- 
tions of mankind, has been continued from the 
time of the poſitive denunciation of the angel to 
this day, we may ſafely conclude, that his inter- 

ferer.ce in the ſyſtem of nature, was PETE ro: 
mantic. 


Taz Apottle bite at the ficſt Chriſtian pente⸗ 
coſt, objecting to the accuſation of their being 
drunk witk new wine, explains the prophecy of 


he prophet Joel, who propheſied of the events 


which were to take place in the laſt days, as com- 
ing to pals at that early period z his words are 
handed down to us as follows ; * But abis is that 
which is ſpoken by the prophet Joel, and it ſhall come 
to paſs in the laſt days, ſaith God, that I will pour ont. 
of my ſpirit. upon all flelb, and your ſons and your 
daughters ſba!l propheſy, and your young chen ſhall ſet 
* and your old men ſhall dream dreams,” at 
Na Tur 
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Tux hiſtory of the out-pouring of the ſpirit at 
the pentecoſt, admiting it to have been 'a fact; 
would have been very inadequate to the propheti- 
cal prediction, viz. I will pour out my ſpirit upon 
all fleſh ; the moſt favorable conſtruction is that the 
prophet meant human fleſh, 7. e. all human fleſh ; 
but inſtead of a univerſal' effuſion of the ſpirit, it 
appears to have been reſtricted to a ſelect number, 
who were collected together at Jeruſalem, and the 
concourſe ot ſpectators thought them to be deliri- 
ous. It may however be ſuppoſed, that St. Peter 
was a better judge of the accompliſhment of the 
prophecy than I am : well then, admitting his ap- 
plication of the propheſy of the laſt days to take 


place at the firſt pentecoſt; it being now more than 


ſeventeen hundred years ago, they conſequently 


5 could not have been the laſt days. 


 ST1LL a query Alles, whether every of the pro- 
phecies, which were predicted to be fulfilled in the 
laſt days, muſt not have been accompliſhed at that 
time ; or whether any of the prophecies thus ex- 
preſſed are ftill to be compleated, by any events 
which may in future take place; or by any which 
have taken place ſince thoſe laſt days called Pente- 
coſt ;- or whether any prophecy whatever can be 
fulfilled more than once; and if ſo, how many 
times; or how it is poſſible for us, out of the vaſt. 
variety, 


or R E A8 O . 21 
variety of events ( in which there is ſo great a ſimi 
larity) which one in particular to aſcribe to its 
right h e the numerous e 


Ma we : che ks chas thee is in | 


the ſeries of nature's operations, and thoſe which 
reſpeZ: the riſe and fall of nations, empires and 
governments; and alſo thoſe viciſſitudes and 


changes which reſpe& mankind in leſs locieties, 


or as individuals; together with the vagueneſs and 


uncertainty with which the prophecies are embar- 


raſſed: and the difficulties,uncertainties and utter 
impoſlibility ot. underſtanding what particular 
event (in the vaſt ſeries, that already has, or he re- 
after may take place in the world) to affix to its 
original and proper prediction, the knowledge of. 
which is eſſential to, the underſtanding of the pro” 

phecies ; we ſhall diſcover the whole notion of pro- 
phecy to be a mere fable. For to underſtand the 
propheſies, and point out their events, would. re- 


quire, as much inſpiration, as may be luppoſed to 


have been neceſſary in their original prediction. 
Upon the whole, it appears to be at leaſt ſuch a 
precarious, round-about, and uncertain way of. 


proving revelation, that it is altogether inadmifſi- 
ble. 


FURTHERMORE. | 


g 


| 
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FokrRHRERMORR, it would be no ways certaig 


that the prophecies. were immediately from God, 
or from miniſtering ſpirits commiſſioned by him; 


even admitting it poſſible for mankind to hold a 
correſpondence with the world of ſpirits. We 
are often deceived by wicked hypocritical and de- 


ſigning men, and why not more likely to be im- 


poſed upon by inviſible wicked beings, whom 


we might take to be good ones? we are certainly 


leſs acquainted with the wiles of diabolical and im- 
perceptible ſpirits, than with the diimularions of 


mankind, and conſequently,could nor ſo well guard 
againſt them; and if ve admit an intercourſe with 


thoſe who are good, we at the lame time do it with the 
bad, as both good and bad ſpirits have one com- 
mon An the ſame as virtuous and vicious 
men: ſo that if the door of communication is 


open to the one, it is open to the other, and to 


diftinguiſh the true chracters of thoſe mental and 


inviſible beings apart, would be impoſſible, ex- 


cept we make natutal reaſon our direQor. "But 
ſuch inſpirations as theſe would be no more than 


natural reaſonings, which would ſpoil them in the 


opinion of true inſpirationiſts. But if the ſubje&- | 
matter of a ſuppoſed inſpired revelation is above 
or beyond our natural capacity, we could have no 
clue or rule, whereby to underſtand it, or whether 
it was a a 2000 or hea pit 1 ; beſides, we 

LO - plug Hh ſhould 
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| thould be at a loſs to diſtinguiſh the agency of the. 


divine ſpiric from that of mere creatures; in cheſe 
uncertainties we ſhould be confounded, and not 
know what to rely on concerning any ghoſtly in- 
telligence from the world of ſpirits : which rea- 
ſons, are as applicable to the prophets and firſt pro- 
mulgators of revelation, as to us who live in this 


age of the world, 


| FuxTHaRMOR E, provided ſome of the prophe- 
cies ſhould point out ſome particular events, which 
have ſince taken place, there might have been 


previous grounds of probability, that ſuch or ſuch 
events would in che ordinary courſe ot things 
come to paſs; for infance, it is no ways extraordi- 
nary, that the prophet Jeremiah mould be able to 
predict that Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
ſhould take Jeruſalem, when we conſider the pow- 
er of the Babyloniſh, empire. at that time, and the 
feebleneſs of the Jews. The ward, which came to 
Jeremiab from the Lord, „ when Nebuchaduezzar | 
. king of Babylon and all bis army, and ail the king- 
doms of the earth of bis dominion, and. all the people 


fouy bt againſt Jeruſalem, a againſt all ibe cities 


thereof, ſaying, thus ſaith the Lord the God of Iſrael, 


go and jpeak uuto Zedekiab king of Judab, and tell. 


bim, thus ſaitb the Lord, bebaid, I will give this city 
Aalen into the hand of the king of Babylon.“ No 
Lot politicians a 
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politicians could at the time of the prediction be 
much at a loſs reſpecting the fate of Jeruſalem, 
Nor would it be at all evidential to any candid 
and ingentous enquirer, that God had any manner 
of agency in fabricating the prophecies, though 
ſome of them ſhould ſeem to decypher future 


events; as they might, to human appearance, turn 


out right, merely from accident or eontingency.: 
It is very improbable, or rather incompatable with 
human nature, that the prophecy of Micah will 
ever come to paſs, who predicts that they,” 
ſpeaking of mankind, Hall beat their ſwords into 
plougb-lhares, and their ſpears into pruning-books ; 
nation ſhall not lift up ſword againſt nation, neither 


hall they learn war any more.” Some of the pro- 


phecies are ſo apparently contradictory, that they 
contain their own confutatign ; as for inſtance, the 


prophecy of Michaiah contained in the book of 
Chronicles, which probably is as abſurd as any 
thing that is to be met with in ſtory, © and when 
be was come unto the king, the king ſaid unto bim, 
Micaiab, ſhall we go to Ramoth Gilead to battle, or 

ſhall I forbear? and he ſaid go ye up and proſper, and 
they Hall be delivered to your hand, and the king 
laid anto bim, how many times ſhall I adjure thee, 
that thou tell me nothing, but that which is true in 
the name of the Lord? then be /aid 1 did ſee all 
Hrael 9 pen the mountains, as ſheep that, 
have 
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bave no ſhepherd, and 3 Lord ſaid; theſe: bave 10 
mafter, let tbem return therefore, every man 10 bis 
bouſe i in peace : and the king Jaid unto: Jeboſbaphat, did 
not I tell thee, that be would prophecy n good con- 
cerning me but evil.” * again be Jaid, therefore bear 
the word of the Lord, I ſaw the Lord fitting upon bis 
thrones and all the boſt of Heaven fanding on bis 
right bans and on his left, and the Lord ſaid who ſhall 
entice Abab, King of Iſratl, that be may go up and 
fall at Ramoth Gilead, and one ſpake ſaying after this 
manner, and another ſaying after that manner, then' 
there came out a ſpirit and food before be Lord, aud aid 
I will entice bim, and. the Lord ſaid uno him-where« 
ifi? And be ſaid I will go forth and be achim [pi-- 
rit in the month of all, his prophets, and ibe Lord ſaid 
thou halt entice him. and, thou. ſhalt” alſo. prevail, go 
out and do even ſo, nom therefore bebold the Lord bath 
put a lying ſpirit in the mouth. of tbeje thy propbets, aud 
tbs Lord hath ſpoken evil againſt thee; It ĩs obiervable 


that the prophet at firſt predicted the proſperity 3 


Ahab, ſaying, ge ye up and proſper, and they 
Gall be delivered into your band,” but after à little 
adjurement by the King, he alters his prediction 
and propheſies diametrically the reverſe. What 
is more certain than-that the event of the expedi- | 
tion againft Ramoth Gilead muſt have comported 
_ with the one or the other of his prophecies ? Cer- 
tain it was; that Ahab would take it or not 
take 


2 
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| - 0 | , py” on 
fake it, he muſt either proſper or not proſper, as 
there could be no third way or mean between 


theſe two ; and it appears that the prophet was 
determined to be in the right of it by his pro- 


pheſying both ways. It farther appears from his 


| propheſy, that there was. a great. conſultation in 


Heaven to entice Ahab King of Iſrael to his de- 
ſtruction, andthat a certain lying ſpirit eame andſtood 
before the Lord, and propoſed to him to go out and 
be a lying ſpirit in the mouth of theKing'sprophets« 
But what is the moſt incredible is, that God ſhould 
| countenance ir, and give him poſitive orders to 
falſify the truth to the other prophets. Ir appears 
that Micaiah in his firſt propheſy, viz, Go up to 
Ramoth Gilead and proſper, and they ſhall be delivered 
io your hand, ated in concert with the lying ſpi- 

rit which ſtood before the Lord, but afterwards 
acted the treacherous part by propheſying the truth, 
which, if we may credit his account, was in direct 
oppoſition to the ſcheme of Heaven. 


SECTION 
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 TheC outintions « which ſub "wy 8 ' be Prophets 
feſpecting their Veracity, and their Inconſiſtencies 
with one another, and with the nature of Things, 
and their Omiſſion in teaching the Doctrine of Im- 
| mortality, Ate the Divinity EA rheir Pro- 
"ew. 


. WHOEVER examines the writings of the pro- . 
phets will diſcover a ſpirit of ſtrife and contention " 
among them; they would charge each other with Z 
tallacy and deception : diſputations of this kind 

are plentifully interſperſed through the writings of = 
the prophets : we will. tranſcribe a. few of thoſe 
paſſages out of many: Thus Jaith the Lord to the 
foolith prophets that follow their own ſpirit, and have 
found nothing, they have ſeen vanity and lying divina- 
tion, ſaying the Lord [aith, and the ord bath. not 
ſent them, and they bave mage ochers to hope that they 
Would confirm the word,” And in another place, 
« 1 have nat ſent theſe prophets yet-they an; | haye 
not ſpoken unto them yet they propheſy.” . Again, EIT 
bave beard what the prophets ſaid that propheſy lies in 
my name, ſaying, I have dreamed, 1 have dreamed, yet 
they are the prophets, of the. dece't of their own 
bearts,” And again, Yea they are greedy dogs, 


| which can nevar have enough, and they are ſhepherds 
| Oo that | 


a 
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| that camo ander hund; they all Lok id FIY ws 
dou yy one * bis yew from: * W | 


12 being the caſe that thete was ben 4 Arife 
atibiig the prophets ro recommend themſelves to 
the people, and every art and diffimulation having 
been practiſed by them to gain power and fuperio- 
rity, all which artifice was to be judged of by the 
great vulgar, or in ſome inſtances by the political 
vie vs of the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, how could thoſe 
Who were cotemporaties with the ſeveral prophetis 
diſtisguiſn the premiſed true prophets from the 
falſe ? Much lefs, how can we, who live more than 
ſeventeen hundred years ſince the laſt of them, be 
-able to diſtinguiſh them apart ? And yet, without 
the knowledge of this diſtinction, we cannot with 
propriety give credit to any of then, even admit- 
ting there were ſome true prophets among them. 
Nor is it poflible for us to know but that their very 
inſtitution was merely reach of polley of the I- 
raelitiſn and Judaic governments, the more eaſily, 
implicitly and effectually to keep theit people in 
ſubordination, by inculcating a belief that they 
were ruled with ſpecial directions from heaven, 
which in fact originated from the Sanhedrim. Ma- 
ny other nations havt made uſe of much the —_ 
1 of policy. 


ly 
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Is the 22d chapter of Geneſis, we have a hiſtory | 
of a very extraordinary command from God 0 8 
Abraham, and af a very unnatural attempt of his 


to obe it. Aud is came to pals after theſe things 
that God did tempt Abrabam, and be jaid anto bim 
Abrabam, and hr ſaid bebold here I am, aud te fail 
yake now thy only jon tjaae; whom thou live. and ger 


thee to. the land of Mariah, and offer bim there for '@ 
durnt offering upon one of | the mountains which I will | 


te'l thee of ;** Aud they came to the place which 
Bad bad told bin of, and Abraham built an altar 


tbere, and laid the wood iu order, and boun 4 aac his | 


Jan; and laid him on the altar\upan the wood; and 


Abrahan ſtreiched forth his baud and taok the knife vo 


bay bis ſen Shocking attempt! Murder js al- 


pwed by mankiod in general, to he the maſt capi- 
tal crime that js poflible to be acted among men; 
it would therefor: be jncompatible with rhe divine 


nature to have enjoined it by a poſitive command 
to Abraham to haye killed his on: a murder of 


all others the moſt vonatural and cryel. and attend» 


ed with the maſt aggravating circumſtances, not 
merely from 2; preſcribed hreach of the ties of pa- 
rental affection, but fram the conſideration that 
the child was to be (if e may credit; the com- 


mand) offered 19 God as a religious ſacrifice, Whey + 


Gould bave been à morę complicated wickedneſs 
than the gbedience of this commend would have 
ws | been ? 


and that Cod never deſigned to have him do it; to 
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been and what can be more abſurd than to ſup- 
poſe that it came from God ? It is argued, in vin- - 
dication of the injunction to Abraham to kill his 
ſon, that it was merely for a trial of his obedience, 


Prevent which an angel from heaven called to him 
and gave him counter orders, not to ſlay his fon , 
but to ſuppoſe that God needed ſuch an experi- 
ment, or any other, in order to know whether 
Abraham would be obedient to his commands, is 
utterly incompatible with his omniſcience, who, 
without public exhibitions underſtands all things; 
O that had the injunction been in itſelf, fit and rea» 
ſonable, and alſo from God, the compliance or non- 
| compliance of Abraham thereto, could not have 
communicated any new idea to the divine mind. 
Every part of the conduct of mankind is 2 trial of 
their obedience ard is known to God, a8 well a$ 
the particular conduct of Abraham; beſides in the 
canonical writings, we read that * God cannot 4 
tempted with evil. neither. tempteth be any man.” 
How then can it be * that God did tempt Abra. 
ham” F a ſort ot employment which, in leripture, 
is commonly aſcribed to the Devil. It is à very 
common thing 10 hear Abraham extolled tor at- 
tempting to comply with the -ſuppoled command 
of ſacrificing” his ſon ; but it appears to me, that 
r had been wier and more becoming the charaer 


: : of 
ö 5 a ; 
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e a virtuous man, for Abraham to have replied in 
anſwer to the injunctiop as follows, o wit,” that it 
could; not poſſibly have come from God, who was 
the fountain of goodneſs and perfection, and un- 
changeable in his nature, who had endowed him 
with reaſon and underſtanding, whereby he knew 
his duty to God, his ſon, and to himifelt, better 
than to kill his only ſon, and offer him as a reli · 
gious ſacrifice to God: fot God would never have 
implanted in his mind ſuch. a ſtrong affection ta- 
wards him, nor ſuch a conſcious ſenſe of duty to _ 
provide for, protect and ſuccour him in all dangers, | 
and to promote his happineſs and well-being, pro- 
vided he had deſigned, that he: ſhould have laid 
violent hands on his life. And inaſmuch as the 
command was, in itſelf, morally ſpeaking, unfit, . 
and altogether unworthy of God. he preſumed = 
that it never originated from him, but from ſome * 
jnbyman, cruel and deſtructixe being; who delight- | 
ed in wo, and pungeat griet; for God could nat 
have been the author of ſo beſe an injunction, nor 


could he he pleaſed with ſo. inhuman 200 ſinful a 
ſacrifice. 


Moses in his laſt chapter of Duteronomy crowns 
his hiſtory with the particular account of his own 
death and burial. “ 5, Moſes the ſervant of the Lerd 
Fed there, in the land of Maab, according to the word | 
„ ö of 


+ 


of the Led, and be buried bim an a nalen inthe lang 
of Machover againſt Berbpear; but na: man” know of 
bis jepwichre unte ibis days a, Moſes mas an bun- 


' - dred and twenty years| old when be died, bis tyes were 


| 


vos dim, uur bis nes ural force abated, and: i he childrew 
#f Iſrael weps fer Moies in ibs plains af uaab thirty 
des. This is the only heſtprian ip the eiroe ut my 
reading, who hay ever, given the public a particu- 
lar account of his pwn death; .avd hoy old he was 
at that deciſive period, where he died, who buried 
him, and where he was buried, and withal of the 


number of days hie friends and acquaintancen 


mourned aad wept for him. I muſt 'contels 1 de 
not expect to be able to adviſe the public of the 
term of my life; nor the circumſtances of my death 
and burial, nor of the days of che veeping 9 
laughing of my turyivors;” OW 7 


| Parr of the inves of Moſes were arbitrary imps: 
fitions upon che tribes of Iſrael, and have no foun- 
dation in the reaſon and firneſs of things, particu- 
larly that in which he inculcates puniſhing the 
children for the iniquities of the father; “ vi/fzing 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, and 


| pon the cbildres's children unto the third and fourth 


generation.” There is no reaſon to be giver, why the | 
iniquity of the father might not as well haye in- 
volved the fifth, ſixth and ſeventh generations, and 


ſo | 


' 
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po on to the lateſt poſterity in guilt and puaiſh- 
ment, as the, four firſt generations; for if it was 
poſſible, chat the iniquity of the father could be 
juſtly viſited. upon any of his poſterity; who were 
not accomplices with hint in the iniquity, of wer 


not ſome way or other aiding or acceflary in it, 


then the iniquity might at juſtly be viſited upon 
any one of the ſucceeding generations as upon 
another, or upon the gener ation of any indifferent 
perſon : for arbitrary imputations of iniquity art 
equally abſurd in all ſuppoſable caſes; ſo that (if 
we once admit the poſſibility of yiſiting iniquity; 
upon any others than the perpetrators, be they 


who they will, ve overturn our natural and ſeien - 


tifical notions of a perſonal rettibution of juſtice 
among mankind, It is, in plain Engliſh, puniſh- 


ing the innocent for the ſin of the guiltye But 


virtue or vice canaot be thus viſited or impated 


from the fathers to the un- offending children, or 
to children's children; or which is the fame thing 
from the guilty to the innocent; for moral good 
or evil is mental and perſonal, which cannot. be 
transferred, changed or altered from one perion to 
another, but is inherently connected with its res 
ſpective perſonal actors, and conſtitutes a quality 
or habit, and is the merit ot demitit of he re. 


ſpective agents or proficients in moral good or 
wvil, und is by nature * © The. eightes 


ou ne /s 


1 * 
r 
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ouſneſs of the righleous ſhall be upon” bim, and the 
wickedneſs of the wicked ſhall be upon bim. But as 
we ſhall have occaſion to argue this matter at large 
in the tweltth chapter of this treatiſe, 'where we 
ſhall treat of the imputed fin of Adam to his poſ- 
terivy, and of imputative righteouſneſs, we will diſ- 
cuſs the ſubject of imputation no ' farther in this 
place. However, the unjuſt practice of puniſhing 
the children for the iniquity of the father having 
been an ordinance of Moſes, was mote or leſs con- 
tinued by the Iſraelites, as in the cafe of Achan 
and his children. And Joſbua and all Hrael with 
bim took Achan the ſou of Zerab, and the filver and 
the garment, and the wedge of geld, and bis fon, and 
bis daughters, and bis oxen, and bis aſſes, and bis 
Heep, and bis tent, and all that be bad, and brought 
them to the valley of Acbor, and all Iſrael floned bim 
with ſtones, and burned them with fire, after that they 
bad toned them with Bones, and they t aiſed over bim 
& great beap of tones unto this day; lo the Lord 
turned from the fierceneſs of bis anger. Fierce anger? 
is incompatable with the divide perfection, nor ig 
the cruel extirpation of the innocent family, 
and live ſtock of Achan, to be accounted for 
on principles of reaſon. This flagrant in- 
juſtice of puniſhing the children for the iniquity 
of the father had introduced a proverb in Iſrael, viz, 
be falbers have eaten ſour grapes and the childreny 
5 teeth 


in the 18th chapter of his prophecies, has confuted 
Moſes's ſtatutes of viſiting the iniquities of the 
father upon the children, and repealed them with 


manner of expreſſion by which they were promul- 
gated. But the prophet Ezekiel did not repeal 
thoſe ſtatutes of Moſes merely by the authority of 
this ſaith the Lord, but over and above gives the 


reaſon for it, otherwiſe he could not have repealed | 
them ; for Moſes enacted them as he relates, from 


28 high authority as Ezekiel could pretend to in 


nullifying them; ſo that had he not produced 4 
reaſon and argument, it would have been « ;bus 


ſaith the Lord,” againſt . Thus ſaith the Lord." 
But Ezekiel reaſons concluſively, viz. ** The word 


„ the Lord tame unto me again, ſaying, what mean 


ye that ye mſe this proverb concerning the land of „ 
rael, ſaying, the fathers have eaten ſour grapes and ths 


childrens teeth are ſet on edge ; as I livs ſaith the | 
Lord God, ye Hall not bave occafion any more 10 uſe N 


this proverb in Ijrath Bebold all ſouls are mine, as 
ihe ſoul of the father ſo alſo the ſoa! of the fon is mine 


the ſoul that fineth it Mall die, the ſon ſhall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, neither ſhall the father beor © + 


tbe iniquity of the ſon, the righteoutneſs of the rig hie. 

ous Hall be upon him, and the wickedneſs of the wick 

ed or be TOY bim, therefore I will judge you © 
P 15 bout 


my 
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niet are ſet on edge.” But the prophet Ezekiel 


© the authority of thus ſaith be Lord, which was the 


is, o er 3 


 bouſe of 1ſrael, every one according to their ways Jaith | 
the Lord God. It is obſervable that the prophet 
ingeniouſlly ſays, © Ze ſhall not have occaſion any 
more io uſe this proverb in Iſrael,“ implicitly ac- 
knowledging that the law of Moſes had given oc- 
caſion to that proverb, nor was it poſſible to re- 
move that proverb or grievance to which the Iſra- 
elites were liable on account of viſiting the ini- 
quity of the fathers upon the children, but by the 
_ repeal of the ſtatute of Moſes in that caſe made 
and provided; which was effectually done by 
Ezekiel : in conſequence whereof the adminiſtra 
tion of juſtice became diſencumbered ef the em- 
harraſments under which it had laboured for many 
_ centuries: Thus it appears that thoſe laws, de- 
nominated the laws of God, are not ir.tallible, but 
have their exceptions and may be diſpenſed with. 


Unvpex the diſpenfation of the law a breach of 
the Sabbath was a capital offence. ** And while. 
the children of Tjrael were in the wilderneſs, they 
found a man that gathered ſlicks on the Sabbath day, 
and the Lord ſaid unto Moſes the man ſhall ſurely be 
pat to death, and all the congregation ſhall one bim 
with tones without the camp; and all the congrega- 
tion brought him without the camp and ſtoned bim 
with fones, and be digd, as the Lord commanged Mo- 
ſes? The very inſtit ation of the Sabbath was in 


wel 
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V, 


inſelf acbitrary, otherwiſe it cold not have bern 


changed from the laſt to the firſt day of the week. 

For thoſe ordinances which are predicated on the 
reaſon and fitneſs of things can never change: 
as that which is once morally fit, always re- 
mains ſo, and is immutable, nor could the ſame 
crime, in juſtice, deſerve death in Moſes's time 


(as in the inſtance of the Iſraelite's gathering 


ſticks) and but a pecuniary fine in ours; as in 


the inſtance of the breach of Sabhgth. in ets 
rimes. ; 8 


— 


"ies ſelf i is as incapable of FEI holy or pn} 


holy as the figure of a triangle may be ſuppoſed | 
to be; for time is not an agent; it is no more 


than a ſucceſſion of duration divided into diſtinct 


parts, or ſeperate periode, i in the ſucceſſion where- | 


of agents act and are amenable for its improve- 


ment; it is as great an mproprie iy to call time 


holy, as it would be to call ſpace ſo; for that nei- 
ther of them contain the properties of reflection 
and conſciouſneſs or the knowledge of moral G0 
or evil; theſe are the properties that conftitut{ 
agent, which agent, in ſome degree may be ſaid, 
be holy or unholy, as its ations conform to or 
viate fron moral rectitude. But time is as inade-' 
quate by nature for the [purpoſe of holineſs, or 


the e as rain, ſunſhine, or any other 1 n= | 


— — — - 


animate | 
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animate or unintelligent beings may be ſuppoſed 
to be, which will be further evinced from the con- 
ſideration, that moral obligation is equally bind- 
ing on all rational beings, on all days and parts 
of time alike, therefore one day can have no pre- 
_ eminence above another, as to its purity for religi- 


? ous purpoſes. Furthermore, the order of nature 
reſpecting day and night, or the ſucceſſion of time, 


is ſuch, as renders it impoſſible that any identical 
part of time, which conſtitutes one day, can do it 

to all the inhabitants of the globe at the ſame 
time, or in the ſame period. Day is perpetually 
dawning, and night commencing tb ſome or other 
of the inhabitants of ihe terraqueous Ball without 
intermiſſion. Act the diſtance of fifreen degrees of 

| Longitude to the eaſtward of us, the day begins 
an hour ſooner than i it does with us here in Ver- 


mont, and with us an hour ſooner than it does 
fifteen degrees to the weſtward, and thus it con- 


tines its ſucceſſion round the Globe, and night as 

_.-.  «egularly revolving after it, ſucceeding each other 
ei” alternate rounds ; ſo that when it is mid- 

with us, it is mid-night with our ſpecies, de- 
Ziünated the Periæci, who live under the ſame 

8 rallel of Latitude with us, but under a directly 
ae Meridian; ſo likewiſe, when it is mid- 

dar; with them, it is mie. night with us. Thus it 


1 
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appears, that the ſame identical part of time, which 
compoſes our days, compoſe their nights, and 
while we are keeping Sunday, they are in their 
midnight dreams; nor is it poſſible in nature, 
that the ſame identical part of time, which makes 
the firſt day of the week with us, ſhould make the 
firſt day of the week with the inhabitants on the 
. oppoſite ſide of the Globe. The a apoſtle James 
ſpeaks candidly on this ſubject, ſaying, « Some ef- 
teem one day above another, otber: eſteem every day alike 
let every one be fully perſuaded in bis own mind,” 
and keep the laws of the land. It was unfortunate 
for the Iſraelite who was accuſed of gathering 
ſticks on the Iſrae litiſn Sabbath, that he was con- 
victed of it ; for though by the law of his people 
he mult have died, yet the act for which ne ſuffer- 
ed was no breach of the law of nature. Suppoſ- 
| ing that very delinquent ſhould come to this 
world agam, and gather fticks on Saturday in 
this country, he might, as an hireling receive his | 
wages for it, without being expoſed to a ſimilar 
proſecution of that of Moſes ; and provided he 
ſhould gather ſticks on our Sunday, his wages 
would atone for his crime, inſtead of his life, ſince 


modern legiſlators have abared the rigor of the | law 
tor which he died, | | 
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1 nz barbarous zeal of the prophet Samuel i in 
Wien Agag to pieces, after he was made a priſon- 
er of war by Saul king of Iſrael, could not pro- 
ceed from a good ſpirit, nor would ſuch a cruelty 5 
be permitted towards a priſoner in any civilized 
nation at this day. And Samuel bewed Agag 10 
pieces before the Lord in Gilgal.“ The unmanly 
deed ſeems to be mentioned with a phiz of re- 
ligion. viz. That it was done before the Lord; 
but that cannot alter the nature of tlie act itſelf, 
for every act of mankind, whether good or evil, 
is done before the Lord, as much as Samuel's hew- 
ing Agag to pieces. The orders which Samuel 
gave unto Saul (as he ſays by the word of the 
Lord) to cut off the poſterity of the Amalekites, 
and to deſtroy them utterly, together with the 
cauſe of God's diſpleaſure with them, are unwor- 
thy of God, as may be ſeen at large in the 15th 
Chapter of the firſt Book of Samuel. Spare 
them not, but lay bott man and woman, infant and 
ſuckling, ox and ſheep, camel and aſs.” The oftenſi- 
ble reaſon for all this was, becauſe the anceſtors-of 
the Amalekites, as long before the days of Samuel 
as when the children of Iſrael came out of Egypt, 
which was near five hundred years, had ambuſhed 
and fought againſt Iſrael, in their paſſage from 
thence to the land which they afterwards iahabit- 
ed : Although it appears from the hiſtory of Moſes 
CHEEK = „ | : and 
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and Joſhua, that Iſrael was going to diſpoſſeſs them 
of their country, which is thought to be a ſuffici- 
ent cauſe of war in theſe days. It is true they in- 
ſinuate that the Lord had given thoſe lands to the 
children of Iſrael, yet it appears that they had to 
fight for it and get it by the hardeſt notwithſtand- 
ing; as is the caſe with nations in theſe days, and 
9 has been ſince the knowlege of hiſtory. 


94 EN l 


| Bor be the old Wh between Itrael and Am- 
lek as it will, it cannot on any prineiple be ſuppo- 


of Samuel, could be guilty ot any premiſed tranſ- 


laws of Moles did not admit of viſiting the ini- 
quiries of the fathers upon the children in the line 
of ſucceſſion, farther than to the fourth generation, 
but the Amalekites againſt whom Samuel had de- 

nounced the wrath of God, by the hand of Saul, 


progenitors, who were charged with the crime for 
which they were cut off as a nation. Nor is it 
compatible with reaſon to ſuppoſe, that God ever 
directed either Moſes or Joſhua to extirpate che 


that time, and utterly defiroyed the men and the wo- 
men, and the little ones of every city, we left none 10 
remain,” There is not any more propriety in af 
| criving 


ſed, the ſucceſſors of thoſe Amalekites, in the days 


greſſions of their predeceſſors. The languinary 


were at a much greater remove from thoſe their 


Canaaaitiſh nations, &« And wwe took ail bis cities at 


„ e ee 


cribing theſe cruelties to God, than thole that were 
perpetrated by the Spaniards againſt the Mexican 
and Peruvian indians or natives of America, Eve- 
ry one who dares to exerciſe his reaſon, free from 
biaſs, will readily diſcern, that the inhumanities 
exerciſed towards the Canaanites and Amorites, 
Mexicans and Peruvians, were deteſtibly wicked, 
and could not be approbated by God, or by ration- 
al and goed men. Undoubtedly avarice and do- 
mination were the cauſes of thoſe unbounded cru- 
elties, in which religion had as little to do as in the | 
eruſades to the holy land (ſo called.) 


. Tax writings of the propliets abound with pro- 
digies, and ſtrange and unnatural events. The 
walls ofJericho are repreſented to have fallen to the 
ground in conſequence of a blaſt of ram's horns 
Balaam's aſs to ſpeak to his maſter, and the prophet 
Elijah is faid to have been carried off bodily into 
heaven by a chariet, in a whirlwind. Strange ſto» 
ries! But other ſcriptures tell us Fleþ and blood: 
cannut inherit the kingdom of God,” The hiſtory of 
the affront, which the little children of Bethel gave 
the prophet Eliſha, his curſing them, and their de- 
ſtruction by the bears, has the appearance of a fa- 
dle. That Eliſha ſhould be ſo exaſperated at the 
children for calling him Bald brad, and telling him 
tO go up, was rather a ſample of ill- breeding: Moſt 

| _ gentlemen 
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gentlemen would have laughed 4 che joke; inſtead 


of curſing them, or being inſtrumental in their 


deſtruction, by mercileſa, wild and voracious beaſts; 
Though the children were ſaucy, yet a man of any 
conſiderable candor would have made an allow- 
ance for their non- age, fon childbood and youth 
are vatiity,” © And be went up from thence unto 
Bethel, and as be was going up by ibe way, there came 
ferth little children. oat af the city and niocked him, 


and ſaid unto him Fs up thou bald bead, go up thou bald 


bead, and be turned back and looked on them and be 
curſed them in the name of the Lord, and there c@ne 


forth twwo ſhe-bears out of the wood, and tare forty | 


and two children of thtm,” It ſeems by the cluldren's 
addreſs to Eliſha, that he was an old bald headed 
man, and that they had heard, that his mate Eli- 
jah had gone up alittfe beforez and as it was an 
uncommon thing for men to kite away intd the 


air, and leave the world after that ſort, it is likely 
that it excited a curioſity in the children to ſee 
Eliſha go off with himſelf in the ſame manner, 


which occaſioned their particular mode of ſpeech 


to him ſaying go up bald bead, The writings ot 


Solomon, Xing of Ifrael muſt needs have been foiſ- 


ted into the canorinical volume by ſome means or 
other, for no ove paſſage cheræin gives the leaſt 
intimation of inſpiration, or that he had any imme 


date dictaton from God in his compoſitigns, bus 
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en the contrary he informs us that lie acquited his 
knowledge by applying himſelf to wiſdom ** i 
ſtek and to ſearch out. concerning all things, that are 


done under the Sun, this ſore travail, lays he, ha- 


God given to the ſons of men to be exerciſed there- 
with,” And fince Solomon never pretended ts 
Inſpiration, others cannot juſtly claim his writing 


to have been any thing mote than natural reaſon- 


angs, for who can with propriety ſtamp his writings 
with divine authority, when he pretended no ſuck 
ching, but to the contrary ? His Song of Songs ap- 
petirs to be rather of the amorous kind, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been written at the time he was mak- 
ing love to the daughrer of Pharaoh king of Egypt» 
who is ſaid to have been a prineeſs of exquiſite 
beauty and exceeding coy, and ſo captivated | his 
affections that it made him fighe headed, and ſing 
about the Joints of her thighs" and ©, ber belly.” 


Tur divine legation of Moſes and the pro⸗ 
phets i is rendered queſtionable from the conſidera- 
tion that they never taught the doctrine of immor- 

tality ; their rewards and puniſhments are altoge- 
ther temporary, terminating at death; they have 
not ſo much as exhibited any ſpeculation of ſuryivs 
ing the grave: to this is aſcribed the unbelief of 
the Sadducees of the reſurrection of the dead, or 
ot an angel or ſpirjt, as they ſtrgnuouſly adhered. 
89 


to the law of Moſes : For they could not imagine; 


but that their great prophet and law-giver would 
have apprized them of a ſtate of iminortality had 
it been true; and in this the Sadducees ſeem to 


argue with force on their poſition of the divine 
legation of Moſes. ' For admitting the reality of 


man's immortality, it appears incredible to ſup- 
poſe, that God ſhould have ſpecially commiſſioned 
Moſes, as his prophet and inſtructor to the tribes 
of Iſrael, and not withal to have inſtructed them in 


the important dectrine of a future exiſtence ; the 
belief and apprehenſion of which is ſo eſſential to 


the encouragement of morality, and without which 


our ſpeculations on religious topics would be nar- 


row and contracted, as they would be confined 


only to the ſtage « of hyyman life; which would de- 


preſs every exalted and dignified idea of the being, 
creation, perfection and providence of God; the 
more ſo as this is not a world wherein juſtice uni- 


verſally, and in all cales, takes place, and there fore, 
without an apprehenſion and perſuaſion of another 


to come, wherein juſtice, truth and morality will 
reign triumphant, we could have but a low, uojuſt, 


and improper conception of the moral government. 
of God, and eur motives to the practice of virtue 


would be exceeding weak and deficient. In fine, 0 


the doctrine of immortality is of ſuch importance 
to mankind, and to the cauſe of religion in the 


a world 
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world, as to induce us to conclude, that had Mal- 
es and the prophets been ſpecially commiſſioned 
by God, to inſtru& mankind in religious matters, 
they would not have confined their theology to. 


this temporary life only, but would have extended 
it to an eternal ſeries of exiſlenee: 


to: oO N . 


Dreams or Vide uncertain and chimerical Channtf | 
for the convexance of Revelation ; with remarks on 
the Communication of thr HolyGboſt ts theDi/ciples, 
by the Prayers and laying on of the Apoſtles Hands, 
with Obſervations an the Bivine Difations of the 
fir Promutlgators of the Goipel, and an Account of 
yu Elec Lady, and ber new Seftary of Shakers. 


11 appears from the writings of the orophets 
and apoſtles, that part of their revelations were 
communicated to them by dreams and viſiens, 
which have no other exiſtence but in the imagina- 
tion, and are defined to be © the images which ap- 
pear to the mind during ſleep, figuratively, a chi- 
mera, a groundleſs fancy or conceit, without roa- 
jon.” Our experience agrees with this diffinition, 
apdevinces that there is ne truſt to be repoſed in 
wem. They are fictitious images of the mind, 

foal not 


* 
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net cles the controul of the unde e and 
therefore not regarded at chis day except by the cre- 


dulous and ſuperſtitious, who ſtill retain a venera- 


tion for them. But that a revelation from God to 


man, to be continued to the lateſt poſterity as a di- 


vine and perfect rule of duty or law, ſhould be 


eemmunicated through ſuch a fictitious and chi- 
merical channel, carries with it the evident marks 
ef deception itfelf, or of unintelligibleneſs, as ap- 
pears from the viſion of St. Paul. © lt is not ex- 


and revelations of the Lord: 1. knew a Man in Chriſt 


abode ſourteeu years agg, whether in the body 1 cannot 
tell, or whether. out of the body, I cannot tell, God 


knoweth, ſuch an one caught up to the third heavens, 
And / knew ſuch a man, whether in the body or out © 
of the body 1 cannot tell, God knoweth, bow that be 


was caught up unto Paradiſe and heard unſpeakable 
words which is not. lawful for @' man to utter.“ 
That God knoweth the whole affair, will nor be 


diſputed, but that, we ſhould underſtand it is im- 


poſlible, for the Apoſtle's account of his viſion is 
unintelligible ; it appears that he was rather in a 


delirium or ſtupor, io that he knew nor whether 
he was in or out of the body: He ſays he heard 
* un/peakable words,” but this communicates no ' 


intelligence of the ſubject· matter of them to us; 
and that they 5* wert not lawful for a nan to utter,” 
; | — bur 


pedient for me doubileſs to glary, I will cume to viſions 
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but what they were, or wherein their unlawfulneſy 
to be uttered by man conſiſted, he does not inform 
us. His revelation from his own ſtory was un- 
ſpeakable and unlawful, and ſo he told us nothing 
what it was, nor does it compoſe any part of reve-? 
lation, which is to mate known. He is explicit as 
to his being czught up to the third heaven, but 
how he could underſtand that is incredible, when 
at the ſame time he knew not whether he was in 
the body or out of the body; and if he was in 
ſueh a delirium that he did not know ſo domeſtic a a 
matter as that, it is not to be ſuppoſed that he 
could be a competent judge whether he was at the 
firll, ſecond, third, or fourth heaven, or whether 
he was advanced above the ſurface of the earth, or 
nc 


Tuar the Apoſtles in their miniſtry were diQtat 
ed by the Holy Ghoſt, in the ſetulement of diſpute 
able doctrines, is highly queſtionable. © Foraſ- © 
much as we bave heard that certain, 'which went out 
trom us bave troubled you with words, ſubverting your 
fouls, ſaying, ye mul be circumciſed and keep the law,” 
1s whom we gave no ſuch commandment, for it ſeemed 
good to the Holy Ghoſt, and to us, to lay upon you nd 
other burthen than theſe ' neceſſary things. Acts 15. 
And after having given a hiſtory of rhe diſputa- 
tions concerning circumciſion, and of keeping the 

: : 1 
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law of Moſes, abd of the reſult of the council, the 

fame chapter informs us, that a contention hap- 
pened ſo ſrarp between Paul and Barnabas, “ that 
they parted aſunder the one from the other.” Had 
the Holy Ghoſt been the dictator of the firſt teach- 
ers of Chriſtianity, as individuals, there could have 
been no diſputable doctriges or controverſies, re- 
ſpoctiag the religion which they were promulgat- 
ing in the world, or in the manner of doing it, to 
be referred to a general * council of the apoſtles and 
elders beld at Jeruſalem 5 tor had they been di- 
rected by the Holy Ghoſt, there could have been 
no conttoverſies among them to have referred to 
the council. And inaſmueh as the Holy Ghoſt 
neglected them as individuals, why is it not at 
likely that it neglected to dictate the council held 


at Jeruſalem or elſewhere ? It ſeems that the Ho, 
ly Ghoſt no otherwiſe directed them in their plan of 


religion, than by the general council of the apoſ- 
tles and elders, the ſame as all other communities g 
are governed. 3 baving paſſed through the 
upper coals came to Epheſus, aud finding certain diſtis, 
ples be ſaid unto them have ye rece:ved the Holy Ghoſt 
Ance ye believed ? and they ſaid unto bim ae have not 
fo much as heard whether there be any Holy Gho8 ; 4 
and when Paul bad laid bis bands upon them, the 
Holy Gbot came on them, and they ſpake with. tongues 
und erepbeſed. Now when the Apoties whjeh were f 


at 
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at Feruſalem beard that Samara bad rucivil hz 
word of God, they ſent unto them Peter and Jobu, 
who, when they were come down prayed for them, 
that they might receive the Holy GbeF, for as yet be 
was fallen on none of them, only thy were baptiſed in 
the name of the Lord Jeſus; than laid. they. their 
bands on them and they rhei uu the Holy Ghoſt ; and 
thas Simon ſaw that through the laying o of the 
Apoſtles bands, the Holy Gbaſt was given, be offered 
them money.” That the Holy Ghoſt or the Divine 
Spirit which is in eſſence the ſame, ſhould have 
been given to the diſciples, at the option and lay- 
ug on of the Apoſtles hands, is inadmiſfible. 
What power could there have been in the Apoſ- 
Z tles, or in their pray ers, or gt energy in the ce- 
temony of the laying on of their hands on the dil. 
tiples, to have effected ſuch a marvellous opera- 
tion ? All theſe things complexly conſidered, could 
not have availed any thing in a matter which im- 
mediately reſpected the act of God, to wit, the 
communicative ope ration of his ſpirit on his diſci- 
ples, which, according to the conſtitution of hu- 
man nature, is contradiory and impoſſible for 
that the divine ſpirit or any meer ſpirit, cannot 
operate on or cb- operate with dur ſpirits without 
the intervention of a material being, ſo as to com- 
municate any perceptigns to us, as argued a c large 


i aprt Ang 
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Bor admitting thoſe arguments to be cond: 
ire, and that the immediate communication or 
gift ot the holy ſpirit. to our ſpirits, independent 
of the interpoſition of intermediate cauſes, is in 
nature poſlible, yet to ſuppoſe that the prayers, ce= 
remonies, or exertions of mere creatures, in the 
inſtance. of the gift of the ſpirit to the diſciples; 
ſhould have altered che providence of God, or in- 
duced him to have done that which otherwiſe he 
would not have done, in that or any other in- 
ſtance, weuld be the ſame as to ſuppoſe, that ſo 
far the providence of God was eclipſed, defeated 
or nullified by the interpoſition or agency of the 
Apoſtles : and as this ſubject has been fully argu? 
ed in the fixth lection of the ſeventh chapter, the 


reader i is thereto reterred for a more copious diſa 
quiſiton of it. 


Tax ſpirit of God is that which TR the 


divine eſſence, and makes him to be what he i is 5 "Hh 


but that he ſhould be diftated, or his ſpirit be 
communicated by any acts or ceremonies of the 


Apeſtles, is by ao means admiſſible: For ſuch : 


exertions of the Apoſtles, ſo far as they may be 


ſuppoſed to communicate the holy ſpirit to their ; 


diſciples, would have made God paſſive 1 in the pre- 
miſed act of the gitt of the ſpirit: for it muſt bave 
von either the immediate act of God or ot the 


R r Apoſt les, 
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Apoſtles, and if it was the immediate. a& of the 


ene, it could not have been the 1 aft of 
the other. 


To ſuppoſe that the act of the gift of the ſpitit 
was the mere act of God, and at the ſame time the 
mere act of the Apoſtles, are prepoſitions diame- 
n oppoſed to each other, and cannot both be 
true. But it may be ſuppoſed that the gift of the 
fpirit was partly the act of God and partly the act 
of the apoſtles ; admitting this to have been the 
caſe the conſequence would follow, that the a& of 
the gift of the ſpirit was partly divine and partly 
human, and therefore the benificence and glory of 
the grant of the gift of the ſpirit unto the difciples, 
would belong partly to God and partly to the 
Apaſtles, and in an exact proportion to that which 
God and they may be ſuppoſed to have reſpec- 
tively eontributed, towards the marvelous, act of 
| the gift of the ſpirit.” But that God ſhould act in 
partnerſhip with man, or ſhare his providence and 
gory with him, is too abſurd, to demand. argu- 
mentative confutation, eſpecially. in an act which 
immediately reſpe&s the dif play or 2 oh, the 
divine Nuit on the e of men. 


Tuxxx is u material dittinckion which ought to 
be made between the immediate and mediate a 


' : 
of 
* 
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I God: the latter reſpects the ſeries of nature's 
operations, and the former the ereition, ſupport 
and (EN of it. 
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Wiki I mean by the mecfate act of gw, is 
ke ſane as the eternal Heries of the exertivns of 
the various parts of nature on each other, which, 
properly ſpeaking, act intermediately, or between 
the eternal cauſe and the ſuccetditig or Anal event 
of things; ſo that the mediate ict of God, is de- 
fined to be rivthing more or leſs, than the mere 
operations of nature, Which act hy ſucceffion, and 
are the domplicated exertions of 'cteated beings? 
But the eternal cauſe canndt act by ſueceſſion, but 
is one eternal, infinite and uncompounded exertion 
'of God, giving being, ofder and ſupport to the 
univerſe, and cannot admit of beginhing, ſucceſs 
fion or limitation; that there could have bem 
no new or ſucceeding act of God, which is the 
fame as an immediate exertion of the Holy Ghoft 
on the diſciples : For if the laying on of the Apoſ- 
tle's hands upon the diſciples, or their prayers, or 
ceremonies, cauſed the immediate act of the gift 
of the Spirit of God, it would have ſubverted the 
order of nature, and made the Apoſtles the efficient 
cauſe of the act of the gift of the ſpirit z and the 
preiniſed immediate act of God therein, would 


have belt tranſpoſed ; into the order of dependent. 
PS 


1 14e 
cauſes, and inftead of being the over would haye 
been the moved. | 


Fun THERMORE, to ſuppoſe the act : of the gift 
of the ſpirit to the diſciples, to haye originated 


from, and to have been the immediate act of Gog, 
it muſt have been miraculous z as it would imply 
a divine exertion, which was not comprized in the 
eternal eſtabliſhment of things, but took place at 
a certain ſubſequent æra of the world, according 
to the order of time, and not in the order of the 
ſeries of natural cauſes, but from the immediate 
act of God himſelf. That there cannot be any 


4 ſucceſſion i in the immediate act of God, has been 


particularly urged i in the preceding chapter, and 
is applicable in the caſe of the premiſed act of the 
gift of the ſpirit ; F or if we admit of an immediate 
act of God in the days of the Apoſtles, it would 
ſucceed the eternal at of God in creating, order- 
ing and ſuſtaining the univerſe, which, if perfectly 
done, could not admit of « ſucceeding 87 
aft or afts of God. | 


To ſuppeſe God in his order of nature to have | 

mudiately produced a race of creatures which we 

call man, and that they ſtand i in need of the i Imme- 

diate exertion of the energy of the divine ſpirit 

upon theirs, would be the fame at as to . that 
until 
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until that miraculous operation of the divine ſpj- 
rit, God had not perfected his workmanſhip of the 
nature and ſalvation of man. Furthermore, pro- 


| vided the gift of the Holy Ghoſt was requiſite to 
any part of mankind, it would be ſo to the whole, 
| and on the proviſo that it has ever been conferred 


en any, God could not act conſiſtent with himſelf, 
or the wants of his creatures, without a univerſal 
effuſion of it to mankind : but the doctrine of a 


| partial effuſion ſeems to be the pride of the ele&. 


It appears, that the diſciples, of whom we have 
been frequently ſpeaking, were unacquainted with 


the ſpiritual matters then beginning to be in vogue 


with ſome people, as may be learned from their 
anſwer to the apvſtle's interrogating them reſpect- 
ing their receiving the Holy Ghoſt; And they 
| ſaid unto him, we have not /o much as heard, whe- | 
ther there be any Holy Ghoſt.” It was a new doctrine, 


and that ofa ſupernatural kind; and it is natur- 
al to ſuppoſe, that the diſciples were overawed at 


the expectation of receiving the heavenly infuſion 3 
which, together with the ſanctimonious parade 
ad ceremonies of the apoſtles, could not have 
failed to have heightened their ſurprize. Their 
minds chus agitated with hope, fear and religious 
curioſity, which compounded together might pro- 
quce the feelings of enthuſiaſtical conceit, and the 


. dpoRtles at the ſame time inſiouating. that ir was 
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| the Holy Ghoft, the diſciples mot probnbiy 
might have imagined it to have been a fit, 


Svcn deluſions have taken place in every age of 
the world ſince hiſtory has attained to any conſider- 
able degree of intelligence; nor is there at -preſent 

a nation on earth, but what is more or leſs infatu- 
ated with deluſory notions of the immediate influ- 
ence of good or evil ſpirits on their minds. A ro- 
cent inſtance of it appears in the Elect Lady (as 
ſhe has ſeen fit to ſlile herſelf) and her followers, 
called Shakers ; this pretended holy woman began 
her religious ſcheme at Conneſtaguna, in the 
Northweſtardly part of the ſtate of New-York, 
about the year 1769, and has added a new ſectary 
to the religious catalogue. After baving inſtilled 
her tenets among the Conneſtagunites, and the 
adjacent inhabitants, ſhe rambled into ſeveral parts 
of the country, promulgating her religion, and has 
gained a conſiderable number of ſcattering proſe- 
Iytes, not only in the ſtate of New-York, but ſome 
in the New-Epgland ſtates. She has ſe wrought 
i | on the minds of her female devotees, reſpecting. 
| | the fading nature, vanity and tempting aluremenis 
of their ornaments (which by the by are not plen- 
ty among her followers) and the deceitfulneſs of 
tiches, that ſhefhas procured from them a confider- 
able number of Eripge of gold beads and jewels, 


and 


* 
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and amaſſed a ſmall treaſure ; and like moſh ſect a- 
ries engroſſes, the kingdom, of, heayen to herſelf 
and her followers, to the ſecluſion of all others. 
She. gives. out that ker miſſion is immediately 
from heaven, that ſhe travails in pain tor 
her elect, and pretends to talk in ſeventy two 

unknown languages, in which ſke converſes 

with thoſe who have departed this life, and ſays, | 
that there has not been a true church on carth 
fince. the apoſtles days until ſhe had erected 


faves i in, by, and through her, and that they muſt 
confeß their fins unto her and procure her pardon, 
or they cannot be ſaved. That every, of the hu- 
man race, who have died ſince the apoltle's time, 


until her church was ſer up, has been damned, and. 
that they are contiaually making interceſſion to 


her for ſalvation, which is the occaſion of her talk- 
ing to them in thoſe unknown tongues; and that 
thegathers her elect from earth and hell. She whol- 
ly refuſes to give a reaſon forhat ſhe. dags ot ſays 3 

but ſays that it is the duty of mankind. to believe 
4 in her, and receive her inſtructions, for that they 
are infallible. | 


For a time ſhe prohibited her diſciples from 
propagating their ſpecies, but ſoon after gave them 
. ample licence, reſtricting them, indiſcriminately, to 


the 


hers. That both the liviag and the dead muſt be = 


thoſe extravagant actions were occaſioned by the 


5 has been lately publiſned in a pamphlet by a Mr. 
| Rathburn, who, as he relates, was, for a time, oye 
of her deluded diſciples, but after a while apoſta- 
tiſed from the faith, and has ſince anneunced to 
the world the particulars of their doctrines and 
| conduct. : | | 


7 


- 


the pale of her ſanctified church, fer that ihe need- 


ed more ſouls to compleat the number of her elect. 
Among other things, ſhe inſtructs thoſe who aid 


young and ſpritely among her pupils, to practiſe 


the moſt wild, freakiſh, wanton and romantic geſ⸗ 
tures, as that of indecently, riping themſelves, 
twirling round, extorting their features, ſhaking 
and twitching their bodies and limbs into a variety 


3 of odd and unuſal ways, and many other extravagaii- 
cies of external behavior, it in the practice df which 


they are ſaid to be \ very alert even to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of ſpectators, baving by uſe acquired an un- 
eammon agility in ſuch twirling, freakiſh and ro- 
mantic practices: The old lady having ſuch an 
aſcendency over them as to make them believe that 


immediate power of God, it ſerves among them as 
a proof of the divinity of her doctrines. 


A woke particular account of this new ſectary 


PROBABLY 
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PaosBABLy there never was any people or country, 
ſince the æra of hiſtorical knowledge, who were 
more confident than they that they are acted upon 
by the immediate agency of the divine ſpirit; and 
as they are facts now exiſting in a conſiderable tract 
of country, and are notoriouſly known in this 
part of America, I take the liberty to mention 
them, as a knowledge of theſe facts, together with 
the concurrent teſtimany of the hiſtory of ſuch 
deceptions in all ages and nations, might induce 
my countrymen to examine ſtrictly into the claim 
and reality of ghoſtly intelligence in general. 


Chapter 
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Of the Nature of Fairy and wherein it conſiſteo 


Fenn in Jeſus Chrift and in his Goſpel 
throughout the New- Teſta ment, is repreſented ts 
be an eſſential condition of the eternal ſalyation of 
mankind: ** Knowing that a man is not juſtified by 
tbe works of the law, but by the faith of Feſus Chriſt, 
even we have believed in Jeſus Chrift, that we might 
be juBified by the faith of C briſt, and not by the works 
of the law, for by the works of the law ſhall no fleſb 
be juſtified,” Again, If thou ſhalt confeſs the Lord 
Jeſus Chrif, and believe in thine beart that God hath 
. raiſed bim from the dead, thou mayeſt be Javed.” And 
again, . He tbat beleveth and is baptiſed ſhall be 
ſaved, 
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| ſaved, but he that . ut hall be damned. wy 
Faith is the laſt reſult of the underſtanding, or . 
ſame which we call the concluſion, it is the conſe- 
quence of a greater or leſs deduction of reaſoning 
from certain premites previouſly laid down; it is 
the ſame as believing or judging of any matter of 
fact, or aſſenting to or diſſenting from the truth of 
any doctrine, ſyſtem or poſition; ſo that to form 
a judgment, or come to a determination in one's 
own mind, or to believe, or to have faith, is in re- 
ality the ſame thing, and is ſynonymoufly applied 
both in writing and ſpeaking; for example, 
« Abraham believed in God.” Again, © for be,” 
ſpeaking of Abraham, ** judzed bim faithful who 
baa promiſed,” and again, © Lis faith was counted 
unto him for righteouſneſs.”* It is not only in ſcrip. 
ture that we meet with examples of the three 
words, to wit, belief, judgment and faith, to ſtand 


for the marks of our ideas for the ſame thing, but 
allo all intelligible writers and ſpeakers, apply theſe 
phraſes ſynonimoully, and it would be good gram- 
mar and ſenſe for us to ſay that we have faith in a 
univerſal providence, or that we believe 1a a uni- 
verſal providence, or that we judge that there is a 
univerſal providence. Theſe three different phra® 
ſes, in communicating our ideas of providence, de 
every of them exhibit the ſame idea, to all perſons - . 


of common underſtanding, who are acquainted, | 
with 
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with the Engliſh Language. In fine eyery, one's 
experience may convince them, thac they cannot 
aſſent to, or diſſent from the truth of any matter of 
fact, doctrine or prepoſition whatever, contrary to 
their judgment; for the act of the mind in aſſent· 
ing to, or diſſenting from any poſition, or in hav- 
ing faith or. belief in favor of, or agaioſt any doc- 
trine, ſyſtem or propoſition, could not amount to 
any thing more or leſs, than the act of the judg- 
ment, or laſt dictate of the underſtanding. whether 
the underſtanding be ſuppaled to be rightly in- 
formed or not , ſo that our faith in all caſes is az 
liable ta err, as our reaſon is to miſjudge of the 
truth; and our minds act faith in diſbelieving any 
doctrine or ſyſtem of religion to be true, as muck 
as in believing it to be ſo. From hence it ap- 
pears, that the mind cannot act faith in oppaſitien 


to its judgment, but that it is the reſolution of the 
underſtanding itſelt committed to memory or 


Fe writing, and can never be conſidered diſtinct from 


it. And inaſmuch as faith neceſſarily reſults from 
reaſoning, forcing itſelt upon our minds by the 
evidence of truth, or the miſtaken apprehenſion of 
it, without any act of choice of ours, there cannot 
be any thing, which pertains to, or partakes of the 
nature of moral good or evil in it. For us to be- | 
lieve ſuch doctrines or ſyſtems of religion, as ap- 


pear to be credibly recommended to our reaton, 
can 


3 
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gan no more partake of the nature of goodneſs or 
morality, than our natural eyes may be ſuppoſed 
to partake of it in their perception of colours; for 
the faith of the mind, and the ſight of the eye 
are both of them neceſſaty conſequences, the one 
reſults from the reaſonings of the mind, and the 
other from the perception ot the eye. To ſuppoſe 
a rational mind without the exerciſe of faith, would 
be as abſurd as to ſuppoſe a proper and compleat 
eye without ſight, or the perception of the com- 
mon objects of that ſenſe. The ſhort of the mat - 
ter is this, that without reaſon we could not have 
faith, and without the eye or eyes we could not fee, 
but once admitting that we are rational, faich fol- 
lows of courſe, naturally reſulting from the dic- 
rates of reaſon. 


FurTHERMORE, It is, obſervable, that in all 
caſes wherein · reaſon makes an ertaneous concluſion, 
faith is likewiſe. erroneaus, and that in the ſame 
proportion as. the concluſion ma be ſuppaſed to be 
faulty and irtegular for t is the eſtabliſned order 
of human nature, that faith ſhould alcays conform 
to the decrees of the judgment, whether it be 
right or wrong, or partly both. From bence it 
follows, that errors in faith, and}, conſequently. in 
practice, are mote or leſs unavoidable. We are 
therefore: obliged 10 tubſtiture. Gacerity in che 
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plate of knowledge, in all caſes wherein knows 
ledge is not attainable, for we. cannot look into the 
eternal order of unetring reaſon and perfect recti- | 
tude, ſo as in all caſes to regulate our minds and | 
coniciences from thence, We muſt therefore a 
adopt the principle of ſincerity, ſince it is always | 
ſuppoſed to aim at perfection, and to come as near 
it as the infirmities of our nature will admit, (for 

otherwiſe it could not be fincerity). which i is the 
higheſt pretenſion to goodneſs, that we can lawful- 
ly aſpire to. There are therefore good or bad de- 
ſigns and intentions, which crown all our actions, 
and denominate them to be either good or bad, vir- 
tuous er vicious. Thoſe who are vicious and aban- 
doned to wickedneſs, may, and often do, poſleſs 
more knowledge, and conſequently a more exten- 
ſive faith than thoſe who are igrorant and virtu- 
ous : tkeir fin does not conſiſt in the want of un- 
derſtanding or faith, but in their omiſſion of cul- 
tivating in their own' minds the love and practice 
of virtue, or in not bringing their deſigns, intenti- 
ons, diſpoſitions and habits to a conformity there- 
to. A good conſcience, predicated en knowledge 
as far as that is attainable, and on ſincerity for the 
reſt of our conduct, always was and will be eſſen⸗ 
tial to a rational happineſs, which reſults from a 
conſciouſneſs of moral rectitude, and thus it is that 
mankind, by ſeeking after tae truth, and conforms 


ing 
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ing (as far as human frailty will permit) to moral 
rectitude, may attain to the enjoyment of a god 
conſcience, although in doctrinal or ſpeculative 
points of religion, or in creeds, they may be ſup- 
poſed to be ever ſo erroneous. 50 


EEAV S. 
| Or the T raditions of our Forefatbers. 


Ie may be objected, that the far greater rare of 
mankind believe according to the tradition of their 
forefathers, without. examining into the grounds 
of it, and that argumentative deductions from the 
reaſon and nature of things, have, with the bulk of 
them, but little or no influence on their faith. 
Admitting this to have been too much the caſe, 
and that many of them have been blameable for 
the omiſſion of cultivating or improving their rea- 
ſon, and for not forming a better Judgment con- 
eerning their reſpective traditions, or a juſter and 
more exalted faith; yet this does not at all invali- 
date the foregoing arguments reſpe&ing the na- 
ture of faith : for though it be admitted that moſt 
ef the human race do not, or will not reaſon, with 
any conſiderable degree of propriety, on the tra- 
ditigna of their foretathers, but receive them im- 


plicitly 
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pflieitly, they nevertheleſs eſtabliſh this one prof 
ſition in their minds, right or wrong, that their rc. 
ipeHive traditions are right, for none could believe 
in them were they poſſeſſed of the knowledge 
that they were wrong. And is we have a natura 
bias in favor of our progenitors, to whoſe memory 
a tribute of regard is juſtly due, and whoſe care 
in handing down from father to ſon ſuch notions of 
religions ind AT, as they ſuppoſed would be 


in this and the coming world, en en- 
dears tradition to us, and prompts us to receive 
and vetierate it. Add to this, that the prieſts of 
every denomination ate © infant in ſeaſon and out 
of ſeaſon,” in inculcatifig arid inftflling the ſame. te⸗ 
nets, which, with the foregoing conſiderations, 
induces mankind in general to give at leaſt a tacit 
confent to their teſpective traditions, and without a 
thorough inveſtigation thereof, helieve them to be 
right and very commonly infallible, although their 
examinations are not attended with argumentative 
reaſonings, from the nature of things; and in the 
ſame proportion as they may be ſuppoſed to tall | 
ſhort of concluſive arguing on their reſpective tray. 


ditions they cannot fail to be deceived. in the ta- 
tionality of their faith, | 


ger 
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9 after a it may 11 22 is of 55 WE 
m may have ; been traditionally or accidenully 5 
right, it in many or moſt: reſpectz. Admitting it 00 
2 be ſo, yer they cannot have a rational enjoy ment 
al it, or underſtand wherein the truth ot the pre- 
miſed right tradition confiſts, or deduce any thofe. 

ſatisfaction from it, than others whole traditions 
Fay be ſuppoſed to be wrong f for it is the Know- 
ledge of the diſcovery of truth alone, Which is "7 


tifying to chat mind who Sete its mm : 
tive Wee £74 9 e ee 
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on the human mind is univerſally admitted, eyen 
| by thoſe who are governed by it in the articles of 
diſcipline es their taith 1 for though, they 4 

blind with reſpe&. to their. own ſuperſtition, yeb. 
they can perceive and deſpiſe it in others: Proteſt- 

ants very readily diſcera nd expaſe the weak de 
of Popery, and papiſts gte a8 ready and acuts in 

diſcoveriog che errors et heretics. Wied equal | 

facility do Chriſtians ang Mahometans ſpy ode each | 


ſagacity to deſcry. the ſuperſtitign of the heathen 
nations. Nor are the Jews wholly Gleat in thi, 
matter 3 * 0 God the beatben are come into 3 | 
 beritance, thy holy temple have they dend. What 
6ꝶ— ee ae in the opinion dk 
vs | Wong ob F ©. 
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others ingonſiſtencies, and bath, baye an admizable 
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A nation 5 had mongpolized all gehen to — 3 
ſelves). Monſtrous vile Heathen, that they ſhould 
"preſume. to. approach the: ſanfum ſanflorum | ſ The 
Chriſtians call the Mabometans by the odious 


* - nameof infidels, but the Muſſelmen, in their opi- 
nion, cannot call the Chriſtians by a worſe name 


than that which they have given themſelves, br 
therefore call them „ 8 Ge ee 
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Wär fu 26 064% obſerved De? tradi- 
tan is. ſuſdeieht to admoniſh us ef its errors and 
ſuperſtitions, and the prejudices to which a bigoted 
attach ment thereto expoſes us, to which isabundant- 
* ſuffcient toexcite, us to a careful examination of 
our reſpoctiuo traditions, and not to reſt 2 
undd we ve TOY norte by * 
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po” F 0 is 2 5 our. Reajening, whether 
| they are ſuppoſed 10 be \ concluſive or 4 

ann,, an 85 | 
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Ir is written 12 5 « Faith is / the 225 of FIT 
* it ſo, but i is faith wy more the gift of God than 
reflection, memory or reaſon. are his gifts? Was 
it not for memory, we could not retain in our 
> the * which x we have paſſed upon 
5 e Singh, 
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© rhiogs, 14 was it "not for reaſoning, in dither 4 
regular or irregular manner, or partly Both, thete 
eould be no ſuch thing as judging or beleving 
ſo that God could not beſtow the gift of faith ſe- 


or in a e or leſs . as has)! n Peevi- 
uy r e 


a 


5 mount, viz. He that bekievith hail be ſaved, but 
Ex that believeth nor hall be d. This text is 
' Conſidered as crouding dm lard. upon unbe- 
levers in Chriſtianity ; but when it is critically 
examined, it will be found not 0 militate at all 
againſt them, but is merely a Jeſuitical fetch to 
Voverawe ſome and make others wonder. We wl 
premiſe, that an unhelieyer is, deſtiuite off faith, 
"which is the cauſe of bis beiog thus Geneminst- 
ed. TheChriſtian believes theGoſpel to be true and 


true and not of divine authority; ſo that che 
Chriſtian and Deiſt are both of tbem helie ver, and 
according to the expreſs words of the text © /ball 


\. Chriſtian and'call-him an infidel; liccauſe he differs 
is faith from? him, as the"Chriſtian may upon the 


Wi, ; for dere babe W een, in wens 


perate from the gift of reaſon, faith being the mere 
. conſequence of reaſonihg, either right ot wrong. 


Stnr there is a at ings text fo {riptnre't to > for- 


of divine authority, the Deift believes that it is not 


ze Javed” and 1 Deiſt may as well retort upon a 
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And it ig impoſſible tar us to believe: contrary to 
dourjudgments or the dictates of our underſtanding, | 
whether it be rightly informed or not. Why then 
may there not in both denominations he honeſt 
men, who are ſeeking, after the truth, and who 
man have an equal richt to ape the favour and 
en ee e N OR 


Bor if A 3 3 ot the text | 
1 mould be diſſatisfactory to Chriſians, and they 
mould flill be of opinion that themfelves only have 
an excluſive. right to the title of believers, and 
- that thoſe who diſbelieve Chriſtianity. (believe, 
whatever elſe they will) muſt inevitably be dam 
ned, and that merely in conſequence of ſuch their 
ubbelief 3 I ſhall diſpute the juſtice of it, and ap- 
peal to the deciſion of the. righteous. judge of the; 
univerſe: In the mean time I offer it as my cans 
did opinion, that a proffer of religion to mankind? 
which tenders ſalvation to them, merely upon con- 
dition of believing i it, alias its teachers, and which 
dooms all thoſe. who diſbelieve it to damnation, | 
has too much the appearance of human craft, and i 
nde to be ſuſpected as to its diyinity, and re- 
zxefted-z being utterly infompatible with the na- 
ture of faith, as has been befotę at and al 
with the moral of * 
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1 ie been objeted op pe in a. (hy 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, agaiaſt the Deiſts, that provided 
Chriſtianity ſhould eventually turn out to be true, 
then ddey have Gos word for it, that ve 
vb nor ann de Bammd,”: whereas, on the com 
terry, both Christians and Deiſiu, upon the princi. 
ples of the Taw'of nature, Wk de admitted e fu. 
ture proficievey” in knowledge; faith and action, 
aud to ſueh a ſulvatten xs dhe L, of Nature way 
nit of 3 from hence the Chriſhans infer hs 
leaft it-is moſt prudent to be a Chriſtian, But it 
\ Ought to be conſidered, that we cannot believe or. 
diſbelieve contrary to the reſult of the evidence for 
and againſt Chriſtianity, as it appears to us upon 
deliberation; All that we have to do, as rational 
and accountable ereatures, is to govern our afſent | 
to or diſſent from ic by reaſon and candid argu - 
ment 5 At by be means left at looſe from the 
evidence originating from the reaſon af things, to 
_ play politics, and believe or not believe, juſt as we 
| pleaſe, independent of the evidence concerning 
Chriſtiqnity z ſo that there is no poſſibility in naß 
ture for the exereiſe of ſuch a prudent or politi- 
cal faith ; our minds muſt be determined i in all 
matters by our reaſonings, whether they are con - 
| clufive or otherwiſe for mere traditional faith has 
its inconcluſive arguments for its ſupport, viz. = | 
ther een and ſo did the 9 of — pariſh, 
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aud atey x were very good men and ire both gone is 
Huren e, 1 will n too, chat 1 ** co to 
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Bur t Al that 1 bern (ald on 1 fubjedt, 
e that he that believeth not, in Chriſtian. 
ity Hall be damned; what will become of the 
Deiſts ? Why to be honeſt about che matter, I ſup- 
poſe, that on this poſition they will be damned 
ure enough: Which may be a gratification. to 
ome believers, when all other argurpents” fail 
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: 4 rin of Perſons cant pry in the Divine 
. Eſſence, whether the Perſons. be ſuppoſed to be 
. Pulte or infinite : ; . ith Remarks" on St. 225 
Aus | Creed. 
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Or « all thi. errors which TOR ia STING ian 
religion, none have been ſo fatal to it as thoſe that 
immediately reſpect the divine nature. Wrong 
notions Ot a God, or of his Providence, ſap its ve- 

ry foundation in theory and practise, as is evident 
trom the ſuperſtirion diſcoverable among the major 
part of mankind ; who, inſtead of worſhipping 2 
the true God, have been by ſome means or other 
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. e to pay divine W to mere pale OTE 
or to idols made with hands, er to ſuch as have no 


e e bot in rligir: own fertile | ieee, 
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B Goo, „ Kring Weschpeebe nb is as) we A 
x underſtand all that perfection in which the Divine 


Eſſence conſiſts ; we can nevertherleſs (negative · 


ly) compretiend many things, in which ney 4 


the divive eſſence does not and canhot conſiſt | 


Tua? it doek hot cool of eee 


of any ether number af perſons, is as cally de- 


monſtrated, as that zbe whole is bigger than a part; 
or any other n in mackemiatici 


WI will premiſe, char the. three perſons in the 


{uppoſed Trinity ate either” finite or infinite; for 


thete canngr in the ſcale of being! be a third ſort 


of beings between theſe two ; for ever ſo many 


und ex ted degrees in finiteneſs is ſtill finite, and 


that being who is infinite admits of no degrees.oc 
_ enlargement z and as all beiags whatever, muſt. he 
limited or unlimited, pertect or imperſect, they 
muſt therefore be denominated te be finite or ini: 


nite : we will-therefore-premiſe the three petſons | 


inthe Trinity to be merely finite, conſidered per- 
ſonally and individually from each other, and the 


gueſtion would atiſe, whether the ſuppoſed-trinity 
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3 © kites: though Halied in öde efſenes; cGeld be 
more chan finice il} Inaſmuch as three iniperfect 
auch cireomſerived beings united - together, could 

not conftieute a being perfect or infitiite, any more 

than abſolute perfection could conſiſt of three im- 
petfections z, which would be the fame a3 to ſup- | 
pole that infinity could be made up or compound: 1 
edtof finite neſd 3 or that abfolure, uncreated and 9 
infinite perfection, could coilfiſt of three perſonal 
and imperte& natures, But on the other hand, to 
cos ſider every « of the three perſons in the ſuppoſed 
Trinity, as beivg abſolutely infipice, it would be a 
- - downright contradiction to one infinite and. all 
comprehending eſſence. Admittingthat God the. fa- 
ther is infinite, it would neceſſatily preolucle che | 
ſuppoſed God the Soc, and God the Holy Ghoſt, | 
from the god · head, or elfeace. ot. Cod; one infi- 
hite eſſence comprehending every power, e:xcellen· 
ey and perteftion. which can poſſibly entiſt in the 
divine nature. Was it poſſible that thre.z ableluts 
infinites, which is the ſame as three Gods, could 
be contained in one and the felf-ſame efl eace, why 
not ab well any. athet-pumbes-obinfiniteis ? But as 
deten an infiniey- cannot admit of addition, fe cer- 

Mit + plurality ot infiaites cannot eu iſt i che fame 

aflence- . for real · iaflinitʒ is ſtrict and abſotute. infls 

nity, and only that. and cannat;be:compiounded.of 

iullautes or of — but forecloſes all addition; A. 
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perſonal or circumſcribed God, implies as greas 
and manifeſt a contradiction as the mind of man 


can conceive of; it is the ſame as a limitted 2 
nipraſange, a weak . or 4 bas God. 


Faon the n argaments 6 on the rriniry; 
we infer, that the divine eſſence cannot conſiſt of a 
trinity of perſons, whether they 4 are es nub to be 
either nite or infinite: | 


: - 
\ 0 


Tun Creedmongers have xvid” the doctrine 4 
of the Trinity in an alarming point of light, viz- 
_ ** Whoever would be ſaved, before all things it is ne. 
N that be bold the catholic faith, which faith, - 
cept every one doth teen whole and undefileu, without 
doubt be Shall periſh everlaſtingh.” We next pro- 
ceed to the doctrine, . The father is eterhal, the fon 


is eternal, and the boly gbof is eternal, and yet N 


are not three eternals but one eternal. The plain 5 
Engliſh is, that the three perſons i in the crinity are 
three eternals, individually conſidered, and yet Pup 
are not en ere dat one eternal. | 


To 47 that FREE are ae me in any” 
and yet that there are not three eternals therein, id 

a contradiction in terms, as much as to ſay, that 
there are three perſons in the winity and yet bs 
are not three ae in * N 


2 


1 
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17 HE rſt Notion in che creed affirms, that 

4 the Father is eternal,” the ſecond affirms that 

ii Son is eternal,” the third affirms that the 
Help Ghoſt is eternal, „ the tourth - affirms that 

. there are not three eternals,” and 2 fifth Uh 
| re: is © but ope eternal, | 


The reader will obſerve, that the three firſt pro- 
poſitions are depied by the fourth, which denies 
that there are three eternals, though the three firſt 
f prepoſitions affirmed, that there were three eternals 
by name.z viz. The Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt? 
The fith propofition is unconneted with either of 
the former, and is undoubredly true ; viz, © but 
there, is "oe eternal.“ „ The Father is Ged, 'The 
f Soi is God, and the Holy Ghoſt is God, and yet _ 
there are not three Gods but one Cad. Here again 
de have three God's by name, affirmed to have an 
exiſtence by the three firſt propoſitions, by the 
7 fourth they are negatived, and the fifth affirms the 
truth again, viz. that there | is * but one God." 


AvurtTING the three firſt propoſitions to be 
true, o wit, that there are three Gods, the three 
could not be one and the ſame God, any more 
chan Diana, Dagon and Moloch, may be ſuppoſ- 
ed to be the ſame; and if three Gods, their eſ- 
ſences and providences would interfere, and make 
univerſal contulion and diſorder. 


« The, 
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« The Father is Alnigho, the Sen is ANN 
40 the Holy Ghoſt is Almighty, and yet there are net 
three Almig bties but one Almighty.” Here we have 
three Almightics and at the fame time but one Al- 
mighty. So chat the point ut iſſue is breugbt to 
this ſimple queſtion, vu. whether three units ean 


. 


— 


be one, or one unit three, or not? Which i is ſyb- 


mitted to the curious to determine. Our creed 
further informs us, that the three perſons | in 
the Trinity are co-eternal _ together ang 
co- equal, but in its ſequel we are told that 
one was begotten of the other; and when we 
adyert to the hiſtory of that tranſaction, We find it 
to be not quits eighteenhundred Fears 30, and 
took place in the reign of Herod, the King af Ju- 
dea, which faith, except wwe keep.robale and unde- 
led,” we have a threat, that © keit ary * 
Mall pee ever laß ingiy. 
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Eſſence being the Can of Identity, is e 
with Perſonality i in ibe Divine Nature. 


ONE God can have but one eſſence, which 
mult have been eternal and infinite, and for chat 
reaſon precludes all others from 2 participation at 
his nature, glory, and. univerſal and Funker 
ſection, 


Wav 
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Wu we ſpeak of any being who by nature is - 
capable of being righttully denomiaated an indi- 

vidual, we conceive of it to exiſt in but one el- 
ſence ; ſo that eſſence as applied to God, denoini- 
nates the divine nature; and as applied to man, ir 
genotes an individual: for although the human 
race is with propriety denominated the race of 
wan, and though every male of the ſpecies, is with 
equal propriety called man, for that they partake 
ot one common ſort of nature and likeneſs, yet the 
reſpective individuals are not one and the ſame. 
The perſon of A is not the perſon of B, not ate 
N they conſcious of each others conſciouſneſs, aad 
therefore the joy ot grief of A, is not and cannot 
be che joy or grief of B; this is What we know to 
be a fact from our own experience. The reaſon. 
of this perſonal diſtinction is founded in natute, 
for though we partake of one common nature and : 
Rkeneſs, yet we do not partake of ove and the 
ſame eſſence. Eſſence is therefore, in the order 


| of naxure, the primary: oauſe of identity or ſame ne 
% ants cannot "0 divided, | 


Te ence af; any. Miene is 1 by Sec 
they are diltinguiſhed, from.gach other, and 5 a 

h conſtitutes and gives being ro identity itſelf. A 
more downright contradiction. cannot be expteſſed 
in 70 than go alfrm, that Maree perſons. do ga 


and 
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and every of them pertain to one and the ſame | 
eſſence; for was it fo, the conſciouſneis of the one 
| would be the conſciouſneſs of the- other without 
15 dininction z nor would it be poſſible for them eto 
have a ſeperate knowledge, intereſt, or conſcioul- 
nels ; but their premiſed plurality of perſons and 
being, would be ſwallowed up and loſt in one ef- 
| fence and individuality. So that their actions, i in- 


ON tereſt, honor, happineſs or miſery, would be all one 


and the ſame, as much as their eſſence may be ſup- 


poſed to be: or, in fine, it would conſtitute a com- | 
pleat identity. 


Now, inaſmuch as we know, from our on EX» 
perience, that three perſons cannot exiſt in one eſ- 
| lence, how unrealonable is it to aſcribe a trinity of 
perſons to the divine nature; which, if admitted 
to be true, overturns all our notions of identity; 
for if three perſons are one and the ſame, they can 
no more be three, than three units may be one, or 


one may be three, which is me impol- 
fible, | 


Ir is as contradictory that three perſons ſnould 
exiſt in one eſſence, as that three eſſences ſhould 
exiſt in one perſon, when at the ſame time eſſence 
is the identical nature of a perſon and makes him 
to be eſſentially what he is; or is the very con. 
leiouineſa or quinteſſence of him, comprehending 


1 
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ail that hy reaſon of which he is not ſomething 
elſe, which is a juſt idea of identity, and therefore 
cannot conſiſt of an aggregate aſſemblage. of diſ- 
cin& natures, and conſequently cannot conſiſt of 
more perſons or eſſences than one: For no perſon 
can have a poſitive exiſtence without an eſſence; 
this being the ſame as 10 exiſt without an exiſt- 

ence, eſſence being eſſential to exiſtence irfelf, 


Bur ſhquld we, for argument ſake, admit, that 
there are three. perſons, and conſequently three ef- 
ſences in the Godhead, then it would follow, that 
they could not be privy tay or conſcious of each 
others conſciouſneſs : for if they were, it would 
reduce the three | ſuppoſed eſſences, and conſe- 
- quently the trinity of perſons, into one effence on · 
ly, for conſciouſneſs proceeds from identity of ef: 
| ſence, without diſtinction of perſons, and ineludes 
the divine nature in one entire and infinite eſſences. 
which cannot admir of parts or units, but is infi- 

nitely removed from periobality. But on the con- 
trary, provided the three premiſed perſons in the 
Trinity, are not privy to or conlcious of each 

ethers. conſciouſnels, it would reduce the omniſci- 
ence of the ſuppoſed Trinity to a finite compre- 
henſion, ſo that it the three petſons in the premiſed 
Trinity, are not privy to, or conicious of each 
other's conſciouſneſs, it would neceſſarily imply im- 
perfection in knowledge, and conſequeatly in go- 


vernment, 
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vernment, and each of the perfections of a God; 
and therefore precludes the trinity ftom the eſ- 
ſence of God. 

Tut three ſuppoſed perſons in the Trinity muſt 
be conſcious of each. other's. conſciouſneſs, or not 
conſcious of it; if they are ſuppoſed to be conſei- 
ous thereof it would amount to but one entire 
conſciouſneſs, 3nd would be comprehended in one 
and the ſame eſſence, as before argued; and fore- 
cloſe the trinity of perſons from the divine effence. 
Bur if there be in the trinity a perſonal and diſtinct 
eonſcioufneſs, ot which each other are not conſci- 
ous, they would conſtitute but three finite minds, 
a trinity of Which would fall infinitely ſhort” of a 
God. 


| FroM hence we infet, tit the doctrins of the 
Trinity is deſtitute of foundation, and tends man- 
feſtly to ſuperſtition and idolatry. 


SE © T 1 N 


be imperfeftion of Knowledge in the Perſon of Je- 

fs Chriſt, incompatible with bis Divinity, with 
Obſervations on the Hypoltatical Union of the 
Divine and Human Nature. : 
THAT Jeſus Chrift was not God is evident 

from his own words, where, ſpeaking of the dap, 
| of 
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of judgment, he ſays, ©* Of that day and hour know- 
th no man, no not the angels which are in Heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. Thus is giving up 
all pretenfion to divinity, and acknowledging in 
the moſt explicit manner, that he did not know 
all things, but compares his underſtanding to tha 
of man and of angels; of that day and bour knows 
erb no man, no not the angel which are in beaven, 5 
neither the ſon. Thus he ranks himſelf with finite 
beings, and with them acknowledges, that he did 
not know the day and hour of judgment, and at 
the ſame time aſeribes a ſuperiority of knowledge 
to the father, for that he knew the day and hour 
of judgment. 


* 6: 1 * oy 


| Ta AT he was a mere creature.) is he evident 
from: his prayer to the father, ſaying,” © Father if 


it be peſible, let this cup paſs from me, nevertheleſs 
not my will but thine be done.” Theſe expreſſions 
ſpeak forth the moſt humble ſubmiſien to his fa- 
ther's will, authority and government, and hows- 
yer becoming lo ſubmiſſive a diſpoſition to the dis 
vine government would be, | in a creature, it is uta 
terly inconfiſtent and unworthy of a God, or of the 
perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, admitting him to have been 
a divine perſon; or of the eſſence of God. 


Wars. 
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Wrar notions can we entertain that the divine 
eſſence ſhould be divided, and ene part aſſume ati 
authority over the other; or that the other ſhoult 
yield obedience ; this is 2 contradiction, inaſmuck 
as eſſence cannot be divided, but is the ſame, with. 
out diſtinction, either in its nature, authority of 
government. 


To ſuppoſe one patt of the divine nature to ex- 
erciſe authority over another, is the ſame as to ſup- 
poſe, that part of the effence of God was weak and 
imperfect, and not capable of holding a ſhare in 
the divine government, which would reduce it to 
the ſtate and condition of a creature, and diveſt ir 
of its divinity. Nor would the conſequences of 
ſuch a ſuppoſed imperfection in the eſſence of God 
end here, but would neceſfarily involve the divine 
nature, in weakneſs, miſery and imperfeRion ; and 
extinguiſh every idea of the exiſtence of a God: 
This is the neceſſary conſequence of deifyingChrift. 
But if Jeſus Chriſt was not of the eflence of God, 
he muſt have been a mere creature; as there can- 
not be any being but who is either finite or infinites 
as has been before argued. 


Bur we are told of a hypoſtatieal union of the 
divine and human nature. But wherein does i 
conſiſt ? Does it unite the two natures ſo as to in” 

clude 
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elude the human nature in the eſſence of God? 


If it does not it does not deify the perſon of Chriſt; 
for the eſſence of God is that which makes him to 
be what he is; but if the hypoſtatical union in- 
cludes human nature in the divine, then there 
would be an addition of the human nature to the 
eſſence of God, in which caſe the divine nature 
would be no longer perfectly ſimple, but com- 
pounded, and would be diverſe from what it may 
be ſuppoſed to have been the eternity preceding 
ſuch premiſed union; in which connection the di- 
vine nature muſt have changed from its eternal 
identity. He could not be the ſame God he was 
previous to his union with humanity; for if the 
union of natures is ſuppoſed to have made no al- 
teration in the divine eſſence, it is a contradiction 
to call it a union; for the hypoſtatical union muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be ſomerhing or nothing, if it be 
nothing, then there is no ſuch union, but if it is 
any thing real, it neceſſarily produces mutahility in 
the divine nature. Now, if the divine nature was 
eternally perfect and compleat, it could not receive 
the addition of the nature of man, but if it was 
not perfect in the eternity preceding the premiſed 


hy poſtatical union, it could not have been per- 


tected by the addition of another imperfection. 
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Tux doctrine of the incarnation itſelf, and the 
virgin mother, does not merit a ſerious confutation 


and therefore is yarns 1 in ſilence, except the mere 
mention of it: 


Chapter 


9 N060 


e 3. 
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Chapter XI. 


Ke TS. 


OsskRVATToNS on the State of Man, in Moszs's 


PaRADise, on the Ta EE Or KNCWLEDGE OF 
Goop Au D EviL, and on the TaEE os Lips : 
with Speculationt on the Divine PRCHIIAI O 
10 Man, net io eat of the fruit of the former of 
thoſe T res, interſperſed with Remarks on ibe 
MorTatutyY of Innocent Max. 


"Tur mortality of animal life, and the diſſolu- 
tion of that of the vegetable, has beea 


particularly conſidered in chapter 3, leQtion 4, 
treating on phyſical evils. We now proceed to 
make an application of thoſe arguments, in the cale 


of our reputed firſt parents, whoſe mortality is re- 
'H brenne 
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preſeated by Moſes to have taken place in conſe; 
quence of their eating of the farbidden fruit. 


Moss, in his deſcription of the garden of Eden 
acquaints us with two chimerical kinds of fruit 
trees, which, amcaig others, he tells us were plant- 
ed by God in the place appointed fer the reſidence 
of the new made couple; the one he calls by the 
name of * the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil,” 
and the other by the name of © the Tree of Life.” 
And previous to his account of the apoſtacy, he 
informs us, that God expreſsly commanded the 
man and woman, faying, ** be fruitful and multiply 
aud repleniſh the earth aud ſubdue it, and have domint- 
on over the filb of the ſea, and over the fowl! of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth ; and God ſaid, behold 1 have given you every. 
berb baaring ſeed, which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding J eed, ta you it ſhall be for meat. Again, ** and 
the Lord commanded the man ſaying, of every tree of 
the gaden thou maye# freely eat, but of the Tree of 
Knowledge of good and evil thou ſhalt not eat of it, 
for in the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhall [urely 
vie.” And the Lord ſaid, it is not good for man to 
be alone, I will make bim an help meet for Lim; and 
be Lord God cauſed a deep ſleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he ſlept, and be took out one of his ribs, and clojed. 


up 
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#p the feb inſead thertof, and the rib which the Lord 
God bad taken from man made be a woman.“ 


Thivs it ap pears from Moſes's revreſentation of 
the ſtate of man's innocency; that he was command- 
ed by God to labour, and to repleniſh the earth; 
and that to him was given the dominion ovet 
the creatures, and that at two ſeveral times he was 
licenced by God himſelt to eat of every of the fruit 
of the trees, and of che herbage, except of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil; and becauſe it 
was not goud that the man ſhould be alone, but 
thai he might multiply and repleniſh the earth, 
dur amorours mother Eve, it ſeems, was formed, 


who I dare ſay well compenſated father Adam for 
the loſs of his rib, . 


Ta1s fort deſcription of mats ſtate and con- 
dition in innocency, agrees with the ſtate and cir- 
cumſtances of human nature at preſent, Innocent 
man was required to labour and ſubdue the earth; 
out of which he was to be ſubſiſted; had a licenſe 
to eat of the fruit of the trees, or herbage of the 
garden, which pre-ſuppoleth, that kis nature need- 
ed refreſhment the ſame as ours does 3 for other 
wiſe it would have been impertinent to have 
granted him a priviledge incompatable with his 
nature, as it would have been no ptiviledge at all, 
but an outright mockery, except we admit, that 


innocent 
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innocent human nature was liable to decay, needed 
nutrition by food, and had the quality of digeſtion 
and perſpiration 3 or in fine, had the ſame fort of 
nature as we have ; for otherwiſe, he could eat but 
one belly full, which without digeſtion would re- 
main the ſame, and is too romantic to have been 
the original end and deſign of eating? And though 
there i is nothing mentioned by Moſes eoncerning 
his drinking, yet it is altogether probable, that he 
had wit enough to drink when he was thirſty, 
That he conſiſted of animal nature is manifeſt, not 
only from his being ſubjected to ſubdue rhe earth, 
out of which he was to be ſubſiſted, and from his 
eating and drinking, or his ſuſceptibility of nu- 
trition by food, but alſo trom his propenſity te 


. propagate his kind; for which purpoſe a help= 
ate was made for him. 


Norninò could more fully evince, that Moſes's 
innocent progenitors of mankind, in that 8 tate, 
were of a ſimilar nature to our's, than their ſutcep- 
tibility of propogating the ſpecies z and as they 
required nutrition, their nature muſt have had the 
quality or aptitude of digeſtion and perſpiration, 
and every property that at preient we aſcribe to 
an animal nature ; from hence we infer, that death, 
or mortality, muſt have been the neceſſary conſe- 
quence. What would have prevented them from 
having been cruſhed to death by a fall from a 


P | ptecipice 
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precipice, or from ſuffering death by any other 
caſualty, to which human nature is at preſent lia- 
ble ? will any ſuppoſe that the bodies of thoſe 
premiſed innocent progenitors of the human race 
were invulnerable ; were they not fieſh and blood ? 
ſurely they were, tor otherwiſe they could not 
have been male and female; as it was written, 
© male and female created be them “ and inafmuch 
as animal life has, from its original, conſiſted of 
the ſame ſort of nature, and been propogated and 
ſupported in the ſame manner, and obnoxious to 
the ſame fate, it would undoubtedly, in the pre- 
miſed day of Adam, have required the ſame order 
ia the external ſyſtem of nature, which it does at 
preſent, to anſwer the purpoſes of animal life. 


Was it poſſible that the laws of Nature, which 


merely reſpect gravatation, could be and were ſuſ- 


pended,ſo as not to be influential on matter, out 


Hut the laws which reſpect our ſolar 13ſtem, muſt 
heve been the fame in man's innocency, as in his 


wWhimüically ſuppoſed ſtate of apoſtacy ; and conſe- 


W w 3 infer, 


world\would be immediately disjointed and out. 
of order, and confuſion” would ſucceed its preſent | 
regularity ; in the convulſions whereof animal life 
could not ſubſiſt. So that not only the laws which 
immediately reſpect animal nature in particular, 


quently, his mortality the fame, From hence we | 
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infer, that the curſes, which Moſes informs us of 
in chapter 3: as being by God pronounced upon 
man, ſaying z * duſt thou art, and unto duſt thou 
halt return,” could not have been any puniſbment, 
inflicted as a penalty for eating the forbidden fruit; 
Tor turn to duſt he muſt have done, he her he 
ate of it or not; for that death and diſſolution 
was the inevitable and irreverſible condition of the 
law of nature, which wholly precludes the curſe, of 
which Moſes informs us, from having any eſſect 
en mankind, 


— 
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The ſtory of the © tree of life,” is unnaturaf 
And their being but one of the kind, it may be 


ealled an only tree, the world not having produced 
another of the ſort ; the fruit of which, according 


to Moſes, had ſuch an efficacious quality, that had 
Adam and Eve but eaten thereof, they would 

have lived forever. And now leſt be put forth 
bis hand and take alſe of the tree of life, and tat, and 
Ive for ever.” To prevent which, they are {aid te 
be driven out of the garden, that the eating there- 
of might not have reverſed. the ſentence of God, 
which he bad previouſty pronounced againſt the m, 
denounciag cheir mortality. Ss he drove out the 
man, and be placed at the caſt of the garden of Eden, 


Cherabims, and a flaming ſwo d, which turneth every 
way to heep the way of the tree of life;"" a bite of this 
uit 
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fruit it ſeems would have reinftated mankind, and 
ſpoiled prieſtcratt, Yet it is obſervable, that there 
are no travellers or hiſtorians, who have giyen any 
a2capunts:of ſuch a tree, or of the Cherubims or 
flaming ſword, which renders its exiſtence ditput« 
able, and the reality of it donbtful and improba- 
ble ; the more ſo, as that part of the country, in 
which it is ſaid to haye been planced, has for a 
long ſucceſſion of ages been populouſly inbabited. 


Yer it may be objected, that the tree may have 
totted down and conſumed by time. But ſuch 
conjectures derogate from the character of the 
quality of the tree. It ſeems, that ſo marvelous a 


mal life eternally, would have laughed at time, 
and bid defiance to decay and diſſolution, and e- 
ernaily have remained in its preſtine ſtate under 
the protection of che flaming ſword, as a perpetu- 
al evidence of th: divine legation of Moſes, and 
the reality of man's apoſtaty for ever. But alas 
it is no where to be found, it is periſhed from off 
the face of the earth, and ſuch a marvellous fruit 
is no more, and conſequently no remedy againſt 
mortality reaiains. 


Axoruts part of the Chronicles of Moſes, 
which demands our ſerious attention and wiſe im- 
provement, we may find recorded in the 2d Chaps 
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tree, the fruit of which would have preſerved ani- 
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ter of Gael at the ninth verſe, the latter clauſe 
of the verſe. © The tree of Knowledge alſo of good 
and evil. This tree. it we may credit the hiſtory, 
appears to be as ſtupenduous in its nature, and in 
the quality of its fruit, as that of the tree of life, 
though of a different kind, Some are of opinion, 
that the eating of this fruit gave our reputed firlt 
parents to underſtand the diſtinction between mo- 
ral good and evil, and others, that it could do 


no more than communicate to them an experi- 
ment of natu ral _” and; evil. 


* 
14 V: % 4 


Tnar the n innocent couple e 
the principle of reflection or reaſon by eating of 
the fruit of the tree ot knowledge of good and 
evil, is prepoſterous; ſor it is the ſame as ſuppoſ- 
ing, that previous to their eating of that fruit, they 
were not rational creatures, and it ſo, not accounta- 
ble for their eating ot it, but incapable of agency 
in the matter of any ſuppoled command. Not 
could their eating of that fruit, on the poſition 
that they did not know meral good and evil, have 
amounted to the tranſgreſſiun of any law, for 
© where there is no lau ibere is no tranſgreſſon.“ 
Neverthe leſs, the eating of that or of any other 
fruit, might have given them the experimental 
knowledge of natural good or evil, for that fruic 
which 18 agreeable and rightly adapted to our na: 


ture, 


* 
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ture, imparts | health,  irength : and vigor to it, and 


affords \ us in experiment of natural good. So on 
the other hand; that truit 'which-is diſagreeable 


and noxious to our nature, impairs our ſtrength, 
and health, and to us would be an experiment of 
natural evil, So that natural good or evil might 


have been the conſequence of aur premiſed firſt 
parents; eating of that fruit, as it may have affect- 


ed themſelves. But ſhould we premiſe, that there 
was in the forbidden fruit ſuch a banetul quality, 
that ĩt poioſned the original ſource of human na- 
ture, and implanted the ſeeds of mortality, for 
that it would have reſtricted it to the generation 
of Adam and Eve to the excluſion of the brutal, 


and every other part of the univerſal creation, who! 


are equally obaoxious to mortality with mankind, 


We mult therefore take a retroſpective ſpecalatioa 


into aaimal nature in general, and ſearch into it 
from its foundation, and that previous to, and in- 
dependent of the eating of the forbidden fruit; 
and by thus exploring the original cauſe of mor- 
tality, we at the ſame time include that of man, 
and conſequently render Moſes's account of it 
altogether fititions, For ſhould we admit, that 
the eating of the forbidden fruit would have ren- 
dered the nature of man mortal, had it not been 
ſo previous to the eating of it, neverthelets it could 
not produce mortality in a nature, which was 
mortal 
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mortal before, for chis would be the ſame 23 te 
ſuppoſe two original cauſes of mortality; which 


i» inadmiſſible, as there cannot be two firſt eauſey 
10 any event whate ver- 


Tur mortality was the condition of animal life 
univerſally, has been particularly argued in the 
gth Section of che 3d Chapter, treating on phyſi- 
cal exils, to which the reader is referred. 


Norw1THsTANDING the greet buſtle, which has 
been in the world concerning the“ tree of knotu- 
ledze of goed and evil,” and the woeful conſt que uceꝭ 
of it's fruit to mankind, it is no ways probable, that 
ſo baneful a tree was ever permitted by divine 
providence to have exiſted z which ſhould not 
only prove to be the death of all mankind, but 
that of the only begotten ſon of God, and even- 
tually terminate in the damgation of the gteateſt 
part of the human ſpecies. 


Accorpine to this tradition it might well have 
« repented the Lord, that be bad mad: man on the 
earth ;” or at leaſt tha: he had made ſuch a tree, or 


that he had permitted the devil to have enſnared 

the two firſt great babies of mankind, the ſtory of 

which will not bear a rational examination. For 

if the fruit is ſuppoſed to have been good for food, 

gtarifying to their apgetites, and pleaſing to the 
| eyes, 
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eyes, there can be no reaſon aſſigned for the pro- 
hibirion of the eating thereof. 


We will premiſe that the eating of this fruit 
muſt have been ataended in its conſequences with 
2 phyſical on moral evil. or no evil at all, inaſmuch 
as there is no third ſort of evil in the vaiverie 3 
and as there could not have been an original in- 
trinſic evil of either a phyſical or moral nature, in 
the uſe and enjoyment of that food, which Moſes 
cepreſented to be good,” and © pleajan,” it would 
have been unworthy of God to have prohibited 
the enjoyment of it. 


IIA God ſhould forecloſe any of his creatures 
from doing or enjoying, that which is in itſelf fic 
2nd rational, by a poſitive command, would be 
the ſame as to ſuppoſe that the injunRion was un- 
reaſonable, and therefore ſuch à poſitive prohi- 
bition is groundleſs. For the innocent couple 
could not, with any propriety, have been laid un- 
der any manner of reitriftion from God, reſpect- 
ing the gratification of their natural and conie- 
queatly inaocent appetites z or the refreſhing and 
ſtrengthening theic nature in the vie and nutri- 
ment af any or every of the good and deſirable 
fruit of the garden. Had they eaten to excels, 
there might hare been a blamable accuſation a- 
gaiolt them, but in this caſe the puniſhment of a 
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vomit would probably have atoned for the offence; 


as their knowledge ef the proportion of food 
muſt have been learned from experience. 


In this view of the caſe, original ſin (fo called) 
does nor appear with that turpicude and hell-de- 
ſerving vindictive puaiſhment, which it is commonly 
from the pulpit repreſented to deſerve. Be this 
as it will, provided that there Was not; in the 
eternal reaſon and fitneſs of things, any impro- 
priety, or evil, either of a phyſical or moral nature, 
in the uſe and nutrition of the fruit of the © Tree of 
knowledge of good and evil,” no after premiſed pro. 
hibition from God could make the uſe and nutri- 
tion of it to be ſo. | 


For the eternal reaſon and fi:neſs of things is 
immutably the ſame, and cannot be changed, 
nor could there ever ariſe in the divine mind a 
reaſon, why they ſhould change; inalmuch as 
omniſcience itſelf had eternally comprehended all 
the poſſible relations, agreements and fitneſs of 
things, both moral and natural; ſo that in the or- 
der of time there could never be an addition to, 
dimunition of, er deviation from eternal rectitude, 
which muſt have eternally had the divine ſanction 
and ſuppert, From hence we infer, that God 
could never have gives any poſitive laws to the 


firſt 


" firſt progenitors of mank ind, or to any of his 
creatures, laying them under any other injunction 
or prohibition, but fuch as reſult from the reaſon 
| and fitneſs of things; which precludes the prohi- 
bition of Mies before alluded to, leaving Adam 
and Eve and all other creatures on the footing of 
the law of nature, 5 


S RC r ON N 


Pointing out the natural impoſſibility of all and every 
of the diverſe Species of Biped Animals, commonly 
termed Man, to bave lineally deſcended from Adais 
and Eve, or from the [ame original Progenitori, 
with Remarks on the uncertainty, whether the 
WHITE, BLACK er TAWNY Nations are bereditary 
to ORAL Sin, or who of them it is tbat 
needs the ATonemenT : With Remarks on the 
Devil's beguileing Adam and Eve. 


IT is altogether improbable arid manifeſtly 
contradictory to ſuppoſe, that the various and di- 
verſe nations and tribes of the earth, who walk up- 
on two legs, and are included under the term mas, 
have or poſſibly could have deſcended by ordinary 


generation, from the ſame parents, be they oppoſ⸗ 
ed t6 be who they will. 
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Tac adventurers, who have failed or traveſied 
to the ſeveral parts of the globe, inform us, in theit 
reſpective hiſtories, that they find the habitable 5 
part of it mote or leſs populated by one kind or 
other of rational ani mals, and that conſidered as 
tribes or nations, there is evidently a gradation of 
intellectual capacity among them, ſome more ex- 
alted and others lower in the ſcale of being; and 
that they are ſpecifically diverſe from each other 


with reſpect to their ſeveral animal natures, 


though in moſt reſpects they appear to have one 
fort of nature with us, via. more like us. than like 


the brute creation; as they walk erect, ſpeak with 


man's voice, and make uſe of language of one ſort 
or other, though many of them are more or leſs 
inarticulate in their manner of ſpeaking: and in 


many other particulars bear a general likeneſs to us. 


They ace nevertheleſs conſidered as diſtinct. tribes 
or nations, are of different ſizes, and as to com- 
plexion, they vary from the two extremes of white 


and black, in a variety of tawny mediums. 


Tux learned nations can trace their genealapies, 
(though ſomewhat incorrect) tor a conſiderable 
time, but are certain to be ſooner or later loſt in 
the retroſpect thereon, and thoſe that are of an in- 


ferior kind, or deftitute of learning or ſcience have 
no other knowledge of their genealogies, than they 
retain” 


— 


8 * — 


retain by their reſpective traditions, which are ves 
ry inconfiderable. They are like wiſe diverte from 
each other'in their features and inthe ſhape of their 
bodies and limbs, and ſome are diſtinguiſhed from 
erhers by their rank ſmell and the difference in 
their hair, eyes and viſage, but to point out the diſ- 
tinctions minutely would exceed my deſign. 


Tux Ethiopeans though of a ſhining black 
complexion, have regular and beautiful features, 
and long black hair (one of thoſe female de auties 
captivated the affections ot Moſes) they differ very 
materially from the negro blacks, ſo that it ap- 
pears impoſſible that they ſhould have deſcended 
in a lineal ſucceſſiun from the ſame anceitcrs. They 
are uniformly in their reſpective genecations eſſen- 
tially diverſe trom each other, fo that an iſſue from 
a male and female ot the two nations would be a 
mongrel, partaking partly of the kind of both na- 
tions. So alſo concerning the difference which 
{ubliſts between us and the negrocs; their black 
ſkin is but one of the particulars in which they are 
different from us; their many and very eſſential 
differences fully evince, that the white nations 
and they could not according to the law of their 
reſpective generations, have had one and the ſame 
lineal original, but that they have had their di- 
verſe Kind of original progenitors. 
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Ir is true that the ſeveral nations and tribes 
of the earth, comprehended under the general 
term man, notwithſtandiag their diverſity to each 
other in bodily ſhape and mental powers, bear a 
nearer reſemblance to one another than the brute 
kind, for which reaſon they are known by one 
common appellation : though it is manifeſt that 
they could never have lincally deſcended trom the 


ſame firſt parents, whether their names were Adam 
and Evt or what not. 


Ber inaſmuch as our genealogies are wholly 
inſufficient for the purpoſe of explaining our re- 
ſpective originals or any or either of them, or to 
give us or any of us, conſidered as individuals or 
cations, who fall under the denomination of the 
term man, any manner of inſight or knowledge 
from. whom we are lineally deſcended, or who 
were our reſpective original anceſtors, or what 
their names were: We muſt therefore reaſon on 
this ſubject from the facts and cauſes now exiſting, 
which abundantly evince, that we are of different 
kinds, and conſequently are not of the fame line- 


ace. 


BuT how many ſpecifically diſtin& original pro- 


genitors there have been, from whom the pro- 
t uies of rational animals have lineally deſcended, 
is 
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3 


is to us unknown, Moſes has given us a hiſtory 


of one Adam and his helpmate Eve, whom he af- | 
firms to have been the firſt patents of mankind ; 


þut whether they were of a white, black or tawny 
complexion he does not inform us ; ſo that it re- 
mains precarious and undetermined, admitting his 
chronicle to be true, whether we who are of the 
white nati ons or thoſe of the black or tawney were 
their delcendants, for that the whole could not (ag 
will be further argued.) And conſequently it re- 
mains alſo uncertain whether our morta- 
lity took place in conſequence of the eating the 


forbidding fruit. For admitting that to have been 


the cauſe of mortality to Adam and his poſterity, 
yet-it would have been reſtricted to his lineal de- 
ſcendants, and therefore could not have been the 
cauſe of mortality to thoſe diverſe and ſpecifically 
diſtin& nations or tribes of tte earth, which have 
had their lineage from other original progeuitors, 
any more than to the beaſts of the field: 


As it remains uncertaia and altogether precari- 
ous whether we are the poſterity of Adam or not 
(admitting that there was ſuch a man, and that he 


apoſtatized and brought mortality on himſelf and 


upon his deſcendents) it is equally uncertain whe- 
ther it is the white, black, or tawi.y nations, who are 


guilty of original ſin, lo called, on the poſition | 


that 
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that Adam was the fœderal head and repreſenta- 
tive of his poſterity, and capable of ſinning fos 
them. And Jaſtly, the ſame uncertainty ſtill re- 
mains, admitting the foregoing poſitions, whether 
it is the white, black, or tawny nations, who need 
an atonement for their apoſtacy, or whether it may 


not be the Etheopians, negroes or ſome other dif- 3 


tin& lineage of people called mankind. In all theſe 
watters we are in the dark, (admitting the reality 
ot the apoſlacy) and unable to apply the apoſtacy 
with its conſequences, or the redemption with its 
conſequences either to ourſelves or to others: in- 
aſmuch as all nations and tribes of people, called 
man, could not poſſibly have been the offspring 
of Adam; and conſequently ſuſpence and uncer- 
tainty in theſe matters muſt unavoidably perplex 
and confound the believer in the chriſtian ſcheme, 
unleſs they are reſolved to believe, that the white 
nations and that of the negroes, Etheopians, Hot- 
tentots, and all other nations and tribes ot the 
earth, who walk on two legs, ſprang from the line- 
age of a ſuppoſed father Adam : thoygh ar the 
ſame time common ſenſe ſtares every one in the 
face, and teſtifies to the contrary. 


Tus acquaintance, which we have had with the 
ne groe nation in particular, fully eyinces the ab- 
ſurdity of ſuppoſing them to be of the ſame blood 

| and 
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und kindred with ourſelves. But that there are 
dome original intrinſic and hereditary diverſity or 
eſſential difference between us and them, which 


cannot be aſcribed to time, climate, or to mere 


cantingence. 


For that we and they are in nature inherently 
and uniformly diverſe from each other in our re- 
ſpective conſtitutions and generations, and have 
been to time immemorial. So that the negroes 
are of a different {pecies of rational beings from 
us, and conſequently muſt have had their diſtinct 
lineal original; was it not ſo, there could be no 
ſuch thing as a mongrel or mulatto, who is nccali- 
dned by a copulation between the males and the 
females. of the reſpective diwerſe ſpecies, the iſſue 
partaking of both natures, 


Bar all the nations and tribes of the world, 
who are denominated rational, been lineally de- 
ſcended from the ſame progenitors, mongreliſm 
could never have taken place among them, az in 
this caſe they would have been all of the ſame 
kind : from hence we inter, that they have had 
their reſpective original progenitors. The Dutch 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope, have enacted 
laws to puniſh with death ſuch of their Dutch ſub- 
jects as may be convicted of copulating with the 

| Hottentots ; 
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Hortentots ; for that their nature 'is adjudged fe 
be of an inferior ſpecies to theirs, ſo that mixing 
their nature with chem would eſſentially degenerate 
and debaſe their own. 


' ALTHOUGH it is manifeſtly abſurd to trace the 
geneology. of every of the ſpecies of two-legged ig- 
telligent animals from one and the ſame progeni- 
tors. Admitting every of them to have lineally 
deſcended from a premiſed father Adam; yet the 


| ſcripture ſtoꝛy of the apoſtacy is ia itſelf incredidle. 


To ſuppoſe that the craft of Hell, by the in- 
terpoſition of its infernals, ſhould have been per- 
mitred by divine providence to have bcea exert= 


ed againſt a premiſed new made couple, is inadmiſe 
| fible. It appears from Moſes, that they were deſ- 


titute of learning or inſtruction, having been form- 
edi at full ſize, in the ſpace of one day, and conſe- 
quenily void of experience from hence we may 
with propriety inter, that they would have been 
but poorly able to cope with the wiles of the Devil, 
who in this progreſſive age of the world is allowed 
to be mere than a metch for any one man (ef. 


pecially if in connection with a woman.) One 


man bears no more proportion to him than Jonas 
did to the whale, which {walluwed him. 


us 
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. Tut Clergy have been combined againſt the 
devil for more than ſeventeen hundred years laſt 
paſt, and it is their conſtant cry that he has been all 
this time gaining ground of them, ſedueing more 
ſouls to hell, than they have ſaviagly converted to 
Heaven; ſo as that we are told, the former is 
1 more popular than the latter. 


Tas infernal nionſter, who has fo 8 our 
yy is ſaid to have made war in. heaven, he is 
called by the name of the dragon, and is deſeribed 
to be of a red colour, whoſe tail drew a third; part 
of the ſtars of heaven, and caſt them to the ground; 
And there was war in Heaves, Michael and bis 
Angels fought againſt ihe Dragon, and the Dragon 
fought and bis Aale - 


| Wi we conſider, BER a diabolical, powerful; 
malicious, ſpiteful, deſigning, ounning and enſnar- 
ing raſcal the Devil, Satan, the Dragon or the 
old Serpent is repreſented te be, we cannot re- 
concile it to divine providence to have permitted 
ſo pernicious and artful a being to have transform- 
ad himſolt into the likeneſs of a ſerpent, thereby 
capacitating himſelf to work his premeditated vil- 
lainy with a woman who juſt before had been tak. 
en out of Adam' s broad-fide, whoſe expetience 
had been none or trifling, and by deludivg her 
Yy pave 
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pave the way to enſnare Adam alſo, together with 
their numerous offspring. This is too much craft 
to have been permitted to be exerciſed towards 
ſuch an innocent ignorant and new made twain, as 
there is no proportion between the knowledge, 
malice and ſkill of the tempter on the one part, 
and the innocency and imbecillity of the vanquiſh” 
ed on the other. From whence we infer, that di- 
vine goodneſs never permitted thoſe tranſactions ot 
Satan. But admitting the fads, Adam and Eve 
had an undoubred right to plead non- age, and lay 
the blame on the devil, who, according to Moles, 
was the efficient cauſe of the apoſtacy. 


SECTI1ON III. 


Or the Ox ici of the Devir or of Morar Evit, 
and of the DEviL”s talking with Evs ; with a Re. 
mark that the Doctrine of APOSTACY is the 
FOUNDATION os CHRISTIANITY, 


INASMUCH as the devil is repreſented to have 
had ſo great and undue an influence in bringing 
about the apoſtacy of Adam, and ſtill to continue 
his temptations to mankind, it may be worth our 
while to examine into the nature and manner of 


his being and the mode of his exhibiting his 
temptations. AND 
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Ax firſt we will premiſe, that the devil is nei- 
ther ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, nor infinite; and 

Szcanplr, that God never made him a devil; 
and now there remains but one poſſible way more 
to account for his exiſtence as a devil, which 18, to 
ſuppefe him to have been made a good and proba- 
tionary finite being, and that by a miſimprovement 
of his talents, or by making a bad or immoral uſe 
of his liberty, which is the lame as departing from 
moral rectitude, he acquired the oppoſite habit of 
ſin and wickedneſs 3 which conſtitutes a vicious or 
wicked being, whom we may as well call by the 
name of devil, ſatan, or the old ſerpent, as by any 
other name ; and thus, accounting tor a devil 
(which is the ſame as giving a diffinition af the ori- 
gin of moral evil) does at the fame time preſcribe 
a way whereby any and every of mankind; or any 
other finite mental beings, may became vicious or 
ſinful, the ſame as the devil has been previouſly 
ſuppoſed to do, in order to have made nimſelt a 
devil, and that altogether independent of any ſup- 
poſed devil or of any of his temptations, Fer. it. 
this ſuppofed creature whom we call.the devil, was 
originally a {alvable probationary being, and by a 
bad ule of hberiy became a finaer, W may not 
any other probationary creatures, by a bad ute of 
their liberty, become linacrs alſo, and that as free 
from any influence or ſeducgmeat of any ſuppoſed 


dt vil, 
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devil, as the praiſed devil himſelf may be ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been from the influence of ſeduRtion of 
any PR devil or AC HY 


On thele principles pe ſcheme of ſome firſt 
tempter or devil! is chimerical and without founda- 
tion, and we may as well account for our own 
temptations or ſins as for his; for the queſtion, 
run it up to the origin of moral evil, terminates 
the ſame in a ſuppoſed devil as in man or any other 
agent of trial whatever. For all poſſible moral 
evil that ever did or can take place i in the infini- 
tude of the creation of God, is neither more nor leſs 
than the deyiation of moral agents trom moral 
rectitude ; and ſuch deviations: take place- in con- 
ſequence of a wrong and vicious ule of liberty : 
This i is the only poſſible origin of moral evil, and 
1s equally poſſible to all probationary agents, as 2 
there always Was, and ever will be the ſame liabili- 
ty to tranſgreſſion or ſin in all finite probationiſts, 
as to any premiſed devil. - And to this the Apoſtle: 
James agrees : « But every man is eng; when be 


ry 


is draws awe o bis own luſt and enticed. Wes. 


e 


VUnyanyranax there bas * a greater variety 
in the order of intelligent beings,” in God's im, \ 
menſe creation, than we are able to enumerate, 
who may every of them more or leſs have cranſe 
pellet the Nies of eternal unerring order and rea. 
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fon, hich is the ſame as moral firneſs ; and who 


rhay have been or will be reſtored to a participa- 
tion of morality, and conſequently to a rational 


Happineſs again, as has been argued in Chapter 2. 


treating on the ſubje& of infinite, and eternal pun- 
1hment ; which is needleſs to be here repeated, 
for i it is. eaſier to the reader, if be ſhould be ſa: 
minded to ſatisfy himſelf on this ſubject, to turn 
to that Chapter and. read it, than it 1s for me to 
write it over again. 


Bux if it be admitted, that the creature called 
the Devil (who muſt be ſuppoſed to be under che 
divine government, aa much as any other creature) 
could become inflexible, and perpetually rebelli- 
ous and wicked; incapable of a reſtoration, and 

conſequently ſubjefted to eternal puniſhment 
(which to me appears to be inconſiſtent with the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of the divine government, 
and the nature, end and defign of a probationary a- 
gent) yet it would by no me ans follow from hence, 
that ſo ſtubbornly wicked and incorrigible a crea- 
ture, would have been permitted, by the provi- 
dence of God, to tempt, enſnare or ſeduce man- 
kind, by plying his temptat ions to their weak ſides 
One thing we are certain of, vr. that the Devil does 
not viſit our world | in a bodily. or organized ſbape, 
and there i is not in nature a 2 way, in which 

it 
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it is poſſible for him to wake known himſelf to 
us, or that he could have done it to our progeni- 
tors, nor could he ever have communicated to 
them'or to us, any temptations or ideas whatever, 
any otherwiſe than by making a proper applica- 
tion to our external ſenfes, fo that we could under- 
ſtand him, or receive the ideas of his' temptarions 
in a natural way. For ſupernatural intercourſe 
with the world of ſpirits or inviſible beings has 
been ſhown to be contradictory and impoſſible in 
the arguments contained in the fixth Chapter, to 
which the reader is referred. Theſe arguments 
will hold equally good as applied to either good or 
evil ſpirits, and are demonſtrative of the utter im- 
poſſibility of mankind's holding any manner of in- 
tercourte or intelligence with. them. 


Bur ſhould we pre miſe, that, according to the. 
biſtory of Moſes, it was in the power of the Devil 
to aflume a bodily ſhape, and that he did in very 
decd transform himſelf into the figure, likenels 
and organization of a ſnake, yet by and with that 
organ he could not have ſpoken ur uttered the 
following articulate words, which Moſes charged 
him with; 1 wit, And ihe ſerpent jaid auto the 
woman, ye thail not ſurely die, for God doth knew, 
that in the day ye eat thereof, that your eyes (hall be 
cpened, and ye Hall be as gods knowing good and evil.” 


As 


uss the ſerpent is by natuſe incapable of ſpeech, 
it muſt have put the Devil into the ſame predica- 
ment, admitting that he transformed himſelf into 


the ſame figure or likeneſs, and conſequently for 
want af the proper and adequate organs of ſpeech, 

he muſt neceſſarily have been incapable. of any * 
other language than that of rattling his rail, and 
therefore could never have ſpoken thoſe recited 
words unto Eve, or communicated. any of his 
temptations unto her by language, while in that 
ſimilitude. However, admixting that the firſt pa- 
rents of mankind were beguiled by the wiles of the 
Devil to tranſgreſs the divine law, yet of all trani- 
greſſions it would have been the moſt trivial( con- 


fidered under all the particular circumſtances of it) 
that the mind of man can conceive of, 


Wuo in the exerciſe of reaſon can believe, that 
Adam and Eve by eating of ſuch a ſpontaneous 
fruit could have incurred the eternal diſpleaſure of 
God, as individuals? Or that the divine vindic- 
tive juſtice ſhould extend to their un-offending 
offspring then unborn ? And ſentence the human 
progeny to the lateſt poſterity to everlaſting de- 
ſtruction? As chimerical as Moſes's repreſentation 
of the apoſtacy of man manifeſtly appears to be, 
yet it is the very baſis, on which chriſtianity js 
founded, and is anounced in the New-Tetamenc 
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to be the very, eauſe why J efus Chriſt came Tac 
this world, ** (hat be might defiroy the works of the 
Devil, „and redeem fallen man, alias, the ele, 
from the condemnation of the apoſtacy z which 
leads me to the conſideration of the dodrine of im+ 
Furation. 


Chapter 
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Chapter XII. 


Or IMPUTATION. 
ee 1 1. 


IMPUTATION cannot change, alienate or transfer the 
perſonal Demerit of Sin, and perſonal Merit of 
Virtne to others, who were not ative therein, al. 
though this Dofrine ſuppoſes an alienation thereof. 


Tue doctrine of imputation according to the 
chriſtian ſcheme, conſiſts of two paris ; firſt, 
of imputation of the apoſtacy of Adam and Eve to/ 
their poſterity, commonly called original fin ; and 
ſecondly, of the imputarion of the merits or righte- 
vulneſs of Chriſt, who in ſcriptute is called the 


1 ſecond 
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ſecond Adam, to mankind, or to the ele, This 
is a conciſe definition of the doctrine, and whſch 
will undoubtedly be admitted to be a juſt one py 
every denomination of men, who are acquaint- - 
ed with chriſtianity whether they adhere io itvtor 
not. I therefore proceed to illuſtrate and explain 
the do ctrine by tranſcribing a ſhort, but very per- 
tinent converſation, which in the early years of 
my Manhood 1 had with a Calviniſtical divine , 

but previouſly remark, that I was educated in 
what is commonly called the Armenian principles, 
and among other tenets to reject the doftrine of 
original ſin, this was the point al iſſue betycen the 
clergyman and me. In wy turn I oppoſed the doc- 
rine of original fin with philoſophical reaſonings, 
and as I thovght had confuted the doctrine. 
The Reverend gentleman heard me through pati- 
ently, and with candor replied, © your metaphyſi- 
cal reaſonings are not to the purpoſe; inaſmuch as 
you are a chriſtian, and hope and expect to be ſav- 


_ ed by the imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt to you; 


for you may as well be imputedly ſinful as imput- 
edly righteous. Nay ſaid he, it you hold to the 
doctrine of ſatisfaction and atonement by Chriſt, 
by ſo doing you pre-ſuppole the doctrine of apolia- 
cy or original ſin to be in fact true; for ſaid he, 
if mankind were not ia a ruined and condemned 
Rate by nature, there could have been no need of 
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a redeemer, but each individual ef them would 
have been accountable to his creator and judge 
upon the baſis of his own moral agency; Fur- 
ther obſerving, that upon philoſophical principles 
it was difficult to account for the doctrine of ori- 
ginal ſin, or of original righteouſneſs, yet as they 
were plain fundamental doctrines of the chriſtian 
faith, we ought to aſſent to the truth of them, and 
that from the divine authority of revelation. Not · 
withftandiog, ſaid he, if you will give me a philo- 
ſophical explanation of orig. nal imputed righteous- 
neſs, which you profeſs to helieve, and expect ſal- 
vation by, then I will return you a philoſophical 
explanation of the doctrine of original ſin; for it 
is plain, faid he, that your objections he with equal 
weight againſt original imputed righteauſneſs, as 
againſt original imputed ſin.” Upon which I had 
the candor to acknowledge to the worthy eccleſi- 
aſtic, that upon the chriſtian plan, I perceived that 
the argument had fairly terminated againſt me. 
For at that time I dared not diſtruſt the infallibili_ 
ty of revelation, much more to diſpute it. How- 


ever, this converſation was uppermoſt in my mind 


for ſeveral months after, and after many paintul 
ſearckes and reſearches after the truth reſpecting 
the doctrine of imputation, reſolved at all events 
to abide the diciſion of rational argument in the 
premifles, and on a full examination of both parts 
of 
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of the doctrine, rejected the whole; for on à fait 
ſcrutiny I found, that I muſt concede to it entirely 
or not at all, or elſe believe inconſiſtently as, * 
. had * | 


Havinc: opened and explained the doctrine we 
proceed argumentatively to conſider it. Imputa- 
tion of ſin or righteouſneſs includes an alteration 
or tranferring of the perſonal merits or demerits of 
ſin or righteouſneſs, trom thoſe who may be ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been active in the one or the other, to 
others, who are premiſed not to have been active 
therein, other wiſe it would not anſwerthe Bible notion 
ot imputation. For if ſin or righteouſneſs, vice or 
virtue, are imputable only to their reſpective per- 
ſonal proficients or actors, in this cale original ſin 
muſt have been imputed to Adam and Eve, to the 
excluſion of their poſterity, and the righteouſneſs 
of Chriſt as excluſively imputed to himſelf, pre- 
cluding all others therefrom ; ſo chat both the lin 
of the firſt Adam and the righteouſneſs of the ſe. 
cond, would, en this ſtating of imputation, have 
been matters which reſpe& merely the agency, or 
the demetits or meritsof the two reſpective Adams 
themſelves, and in which we could have had no 


blame, reward or concern, any more chen! in the 
building of Babel. 


1518s 
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Tus then is the queſtion that determines the 
ſequel of the diſpute for or againſt the doctrine of 
imputation ; viz. Whether the perſonal merit or 
demeric of mankind, that is to ſay / their vittue or 
vice, righteouſneis or wickedneſs can be alienated, 
imputed to, or transferred from one perſon to ano- 
ther, or not? If any ſhould objec againſt this ſtat- 


ing of the queſtion now in diſpute, i it would be the 
ſame in reality as diſputing againſt the doctrine of 
imputation itſelf, for i imputation muſt transfer or 
change the perſonal merit or demerit of the fin or 
righteouſneſs ot mankind or not do it; if it does 
not do it, the whole notion of original fin or of 
righteouſneſs, as being imputed from the firſt and 
lecond Adams to mankind, is without foundation, 
conſequeatly, if there is any reality in the doctrine 
of imputation, it muſt needs transfer or change 
the guilt of original fin, or of the apoſtacy 
of Adam and Eve, to their poſterity, or otherwiſe 
they could need no atonement or imputative righ- 
teouſneſs, as a remedy therefrom, but every indi- 
vidual of * mankind would have ſtood accouata” 
ble to their creator and judge on the baſis of their 
own moral agency,” which is undoubtedly the true 
ſtate of the caſe, reſpecting all rational and account. 
able beings; ſo that if the transferring of the in- 
dividual merits or demerits of one perſon to ano- 
ther, is not contained in the act or doctrine of im- 
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putation, it contains nothing at all, hut is a ſound 
without a meaning, and after all the talk which has 
been in the world about it, we muſt finally adopt 
the old proverb, viz. every tub ſtands upon its 
ewn bottom. 8 ee a 


ernlon, 


The Puniſhment of Sin, or the Reward of Virtne, as 
it reſpefts the Mind, can have no peſi ive Exiſtence, 
ebſirafily confidered from the Demerits of the one or 
Merit of the other z with an Explanation of the 
Scripiure Dodtrint of IMpuTAT1ON. 


THOSE who believe in the doctrine of imputa- 
tion, will conſequently undoubtedly ſuppoſe, that 
the ſinful act of the apoſtacy of Adam was imput- 
ed to his poſterity, as ſoon as the order of genera- 
tion permitted them a poſitive exiſtence; for till 
that time they could not have been denominated 
either guilty or innocent, aby more than mere non- 
entity. So that if we admit the fuffering and 
atonement ofChriſt and the imputed fin of Adam, 
to his lineal deſcendants, thoſe generations which 
have been born fiace Chriſt's æucifixion, cannot be 
made partakers of the atonement ; for it is ſince 
that we have been made imputedly ſinners, if at all? 

and 
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atzd thetefore could not be included in the atone- 
ment which was more than ſeyenteen hundred 
years ago. | 


$f © 


We will however conſider this doctrine, as it 
reſpected the generations of mankind, previous to 
the ſufferings of Chriſt, It Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered 
for the imputed fin of Adam to the generations of 
mankind, previous to the era of the atonement, it 
follows of conſequence, that the demerit of origi- 
nal lin was changed and transferred from thoſe 
reſpective generations of Adach (or from the ele) 
and imputed to be the ſin of Chriſt, and for which 
he ſuffered ; fo that rhe impurarion of ſin conſiſts 
of imputation and re-imputation ; viz. the impu- 
tation of Adam's fin to his poſterity, and the re-im- 
putation of it to the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, 


Trosz who ſubſcribe to this doctrine believe, 
that God © laid on bim the iniquity of us all,” at leaſt 
of the ele& ; and that ** by bis [iripes they were 
healed ;” and that Chrift was bruiſed for thiir in- 
iguities, and wounded for their tranſgreſſions.” They 
will ſuppole-that the ſuffering ot Chriſt in the gar- 
den, upon the crols, and io his death, in the ago- 
nics of which he is ſaid to have borne the vindic- 
tive wrath of God, was tor original re-imputed fin, 


Nod E 
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Nou who adhere to Chriſtianity will-ſuppoſe; 
that Chriſt ſuffered merely on his-own account, or 
that he wes any otherwile a ſinner than imputedly 
(0. Therefore all the ſufferings of Chriſt muſt be 
admitted to have been wholly to redeem more or 
jeſs of mankind from the luppoſed ruin and con- 
demnation of the apoſtacy. This I take to be the 
Scripture notion reſpecting the inpurstidn and re” 
imputation of fin. Tn | 


Bur it way be obje&ed, that it was metely the 
puniſhment of original ſin which was re- -1mput- 
ed to Chrifl, and not the guilt or criminality of it; 
but this would be only puniſhing the innocent in 
the perſon of Chriſt, and the guilty would be guil- 
ty ſtill, and ſtill bught to be puniſhed for the fin 
for which Chriſt is ſuppoſed to have once ſuffered 


the penalty: fo that there would, on this poſition, 


be a double puniſhment inflited for the fin of the 
apoſtacy, the one on Chriſt, and the other on thoſe 
he is ſaid to have redeemed ; and conſequently, 
the ſuffering of Chriſt would be of no avail ; for 
the original cauſe of puniſhment muſt have conſiſt- 
ed in the criminal nature, guilt or demerit of fin; 
and there would forever remain the ſame reaſon 
why mankind or any of them ſhould be puniſhed 
for it, as long as they remain ſinnets, as there was 
previous to the premiſed ſuffering ef Chriſt for it; 
and 
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and thus, by ſuppoſing the impuration of puniſh- 
ment, abſtractedly from the fin, and guilt, whichde- 
merited it, could be of no avail to mankind, or to 4 · 
ny of them, but would leave them in the ſume con- 
dition in which ſuch an atonement found them: fo 
on the other hand a ſuppoſed: imputation of the 
conſolation and mental happineſs of Chrift's righte- 
ouſneſs, without imputing the real merit or prin- 
ciple of it, would be contradictory and impoſſible 3 
for the want of the real merit or principle ot virtue 
or righteouſneſs, is the cauſe of miſery or puniſh» 
ment, in a moral ſenſe ; ſo that the identical merit 
or pringiple of the righteouſneſs. of Chriſt» mult 
needs have. been imputed to believers, otherwiſe 


they could not receive any conſolation or intellect · 


ual happineſs therefrom: for that a principle of 
virtue or rigliteovineſs is ene ee 
to a moral —_ a EN 2 


ro . the nity of ſuch an ett 
without its pre- requiſite, would be the ſame, as to 
ſuppoſe an effect wathqyt, a cavſe, which is co ab- 


ſurd to pretend to. From this we infer, that the 


identical act er demerit of original ſin, or the Gn 

of Adam. according to the chriſtian plan, muſt 

have been transferred, made ovet, or imputed to 

his poſterity, and from them, or the elect, reim- 

Puted to be the identical act and demerit of Jeſus 
| "+ WS Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, and that he ſuffered and atoned for it, 
and laſtly, that the merit or identical act of the 
righteoulneſs of Chriſt, ſhould be made over; tranſ- 
ferred or imputed to mankind, or to the elect, in 


order to redeem them from the condemnation of 


the apoſtacy, commonly called original Sin, to the 


end that they ſhould be reſtored to wat favor: * 
Salvation, of God, 4 4 gd Abt 
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The IururATio of 1164 AL Good or Ent. i is 7 
compatible with our en conſciouſneſs of be one or 
of the other of thoſe i agencies, and therefore cannot 
effef our mental Happineſs o r M. ery. 4 


THAT moral good or evil, with their air 
concomitant mental happineſs or miſeries, are 
the perſonal and inherent merit or demerit of 
the reſpeRive individual agents, who make profi- 


- Cieney in either the one or the other of thoſe 


oppoſite agencies, is one of the ſelf evident axi- 


oms, which can be made but little if any plain- 


er, or more evident by argumentation than by 
the mere ſtating therof, and if true over turns 
The n ol Ae W e IM 
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Ir is repugnant to the firft perceptions of com- 
mon-ſenſe to ſuppole, that the body of A and the 
body of B which are the bodies of two individuals, 
are nevertheleſs one and the lame bedy : or that 
the mind, which actuates the body of A, is the 


ſame, which is united to and actuates the body of 
B z common tenſe will further agree that A and B 


have a diſtindt exeluſive perſonality in their reſpec- 
tive bodies and minds, and that the one is not 
the other,and conſequeatly that the doings, actions, 


or agency ef the mind and body of A, are not the 


identical doings, actions or agency of the mind and 
body of B: from hence we inter, that A's virtuous 
or vicious agency, or his proficiencies in either vir- 
tue or vice, is his own perſonal merit or demerit 


to the excluſion of all others. And further that | 


A, and A only, ia truth, juſtice and equity, ſhould 
be either commended or diſcommended, rewarded 


or puniſhed, according as his agency may be ſup- 
poſed to be either virtuous or vicious, or to deſerve 


praiſe or blame, happineſs or miſery ; and that the 
fame is true of every individual of mankind. 


Tur argument applies as juſtly to the agency 
of a premiſed Adam and Eve, as to their ſuppoſed 
poſter ty, ſo that, there could be no more proprie- 
ty, juſtice or poſſibility ot imputing the act, doing 
gr agency of original ſin, or the penal conſequences 

| Or 


1 


* 
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of it to the then unborn offspring of Adam, than 

there would be in imputing the agency of the man 
in the moon to them. The ſame impropriety, in. 
juſtice and. impoſſib;lity would attend the ſuppoſed; 
imputation of original righteouſneſs, commanly 
called the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, to any or all or 
mankind 3. for if chat righteouſneſs is Chriſt's, 


it is a downright contradiction to ſuppeſe that: it ig 
the righteouineſs of mankind: or of the elect; the 


ſame as to ſuppoſe that the righteouſneſs. of A is 
the righteouſneſs of B, which has juſt before been 
eyinced to be impoſſible. But why ſhould A be 
commended. or diſcommended, puniſhed or reward. 
ed for his virtuqus or vicious agency, any more 
than B, or any other perſon whatever. ? becauſe 
A's conduct whether it be virtuous or vicious, 
good or evil, is, in the truth, juſtice and equity, of 
ehings, his own individual and inbereat property; 
for that A's principle, diſpoũtion, quality and tem- 
per of mind, be they what they will, is in truth his 
identical merit or demerit, excluſively, which we 
may properly call his property. For: mankind, 
conſidered as individuals, may as well be ſaid to 
have a property in their perſonal a&ions or habits, 
virtues. or vices, as in lands and chattels, though 


the latter may be alienated or transferred, but the 


former not, becauſe that A and he only is conſci- 
ons of the ſtate and condition ef his own mind, his 
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good or bad diſfpeſitions, habits and intentions, 
l joy or grief, happineſs or miſery of body or minds 
| The ſame may be ſaid of every individual of man- 
kind, that we are not and cannot be conſcious of 
each others conſciouſneſs, and conſequently, cans 
not be intelligently happy or miſerable for what 
another does, | ſuffers or enjoys. . Thole, who are 
eo-temporaries, may be remotely happy ar miſers- 
ble by way of ſympathy, or in conſequence of the 
management of the public intereſts of the commu. 
aity or ſociety, to which they belong; but not by 
way, of merit or defert, We cannot be miſerable 
for the fin. of Adam, or happy in the righteouſneſs 
of Chriſt, in which tranſactions we were no ways 
| acceflory- or aſſiſting a8 accomplices, or otherwiſe 
aoncerned; and are not at all conſcious' of thoſe wh 
antient wattets z all we know about it is from the N a 109 


hiſtory, of Moſes, the Evangeliſt's and Apoſtles: 
nor is it poſſible for us to feel ourſelves: guilty of 
any remorſe of conſcience, concerning a premiſed \ 4 
eating, a: pleaſant apple, which may have been the 0 
ſpontanevus production of nature in paradiſe. Nor 4 
on the other hand are. we at all conſcious of any 
merit or virtue, in conſequence of any. ſuppoſed; 
ſeftering or mediation for the premiſed crime of 


gating that apple. 
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War have thoſe old and obſclete matters to 
do with our virtues or vices, or with our conſciouſ- 


nels of righteouſneſs or wickedneſs, happineſs. or 
miſery, reward or blame? For it is maniteſtly ab- 


turd to ſuppoſe, that moral good or evil can poſſi- 


bly be imputed from one perſon to another, except 
it was in nature poſſible that one perſon could be 


eonſcious of another > conſciouſneſs, 


Bur inaſmuch as the laws of nature, which are 
the laws of God, forbid it, we may therefore infer 
the impoſſibility of the reality of the ſcripture 
doctrine of imputation. We will premiſe, that a 
great and tremendous ſin was imputed to me, or 
to the reader, or to us both, aud at the ſame time 
ve had no conſciouſneſs or knowledge of it, or of 
its puniſhment z would any one ſuppoſe, that we 
thould not be as compoſedly and mentally happy, 
as though it had not been imputed to us? In my 
opinion it would be a matter of perfect indifference 
to us, whether fin or righteouſneſs, goodneſs or 
badneſs was imputed to us, or what degrees of ei- 
ther of them, if ſo be we had no ſenſation, percepe 
tion or conſciouſneſs of it. 


To ſuppoſe it in nature poſſible, that moral 
good and evil with the rewards and puniſhments 
naturally concommitant with them, reſpectively, 


could be imputed or transferred from one qu” 
2 | ua 


dual to another, is if great an abſurdity, that it wants 
a name 3 for it is faying neither more or leſs, than 
that there is no i itrinſic or eſſential diſtinction be- 
tween the perſocal merit or demerit of mankind';ſe 
that admitting the doctrine of imputation z the 
wicked might as likely ſhare the joys and ſalvation 
of the righteous, as the righteous themſelves ; and 
the rightequs be ſubjected to the miſerable condi- 
tion of the wicked, which-is altogether prepoſter- 
eus. If the advocates for imputation ſhould ob- 
ject, that it would be incompatible with the juſtice 
of God; thus univerſally to impute the ſin of the 
wicked to:the righteous, or the righteouſneſs of 
the righteous to the wicked, witli the rewards and 


puniſhments;naturally and reſpectively connected 


with them, id would be the fame as objecting as 
gainſt the whole ſcripture. doctrine of imputation. 


For if it is poſſible, that: imputation ſhould take 
place i in one inſtance, why not in another, and 


ſo on until it becomes univerſal ; ſo that the ad- 


vocates for imputation muſt admit the poſſibility 
of its taking place univerſally, or not all, left, by 
adyancing reaſon and argument, they overturn the 


fundamental doctrine of chriſtianity; for the rea- 


ſon, juſtice and fataeſs of things, is the ſame, whe- 


ther applied to one inſtance of imputation or more, 


or to a univerſal prepoſterous application thereof, 
whit is too 66 glaritigly abſurd to demand a ſerious 


argument 
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argument for its confuration, was it not, that grea? 
numbers of mankind, learned as well as uolearned, 


have embraced it as the ground W their religion 
and faith. 


SECTION IW, 


The Modi: Rzctirupe of Things foreelaſes tht 
Aft of TINTING 


Inpuration confoanda virtue 2 aun and 
faps the very foundation of moral government, 
both divine and human. Abſtraft the idea of 
perſonal merit and demerit, from the individuals 
of mankind, juſtice would be totally blind, and 
truth would be nullified.z or at Ieaſt excluded from 
any ſhare in the adminiſtration of government; 
Admitting that moral good and evil has taken 
place in the ſyſtem of rational agents, yet, on the 
poſition of imputation, it would be impoſſible, that 
a ietribution of juſtice ſhould be made to them by 
God or by man, except it be according to their re- 
ſpectiye perſonal merits and demerits 3 which would 
fix us upon the baſis of our own: moral agency and 

accountability, and preclude the e of 
righteouſneſs or fin. 


Tauru reſpecis the reality of things, as the / 
are in their various ccmplicated and diſtinèt na- 
tures 
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tures, and neceſſarily conforms to all facts and 
realities. It exiſts in, by and with every thing 
that does exiſt, and that which does not and can- 
not exiſt, is fictitious and void of truth, as is the 
doctrine of imputation. It is a truth that ſome of 
the individuals of mankind are virtuous, and that 
others are vicious, and it is a truth, that the former 
merit peace of conſcience and praife, a nd the latter 
korror of conſcience and blame: for God has ſo 
conſtituted the nature of things, that moral good- 
neſs, naturally and neceſſarily tends to happineſs in 
a moral ſenſe, and moral evil as neceſſarily tends 
to the contrary ; and as truth reſpects every thing, 
as being what it is, it reſpects nature, as God has con- 
ſtituted it, with its tendencies, diſpoſitions, apti- 
tudes and laws ; and as the tendency of virtue is 
to mental happineſs, and vice the contrary, they 


fall undet the cognizance of truth, as all other 


facts neceſſarily do; which tendencies will for 


ever preclude imputation, by making us morally 


happy or miſerable according to our works. 


Turn reſpeAs the eternal rules of unaltera- 
ble rectitude and firneſs, which comprehends all 


virtue, goodneſs and true happitizſs z and as ſin 
and wickedneſs is no other but a deviation from 


the rules of eternal unerring order and reaſon, To 
truth reſpects it as an unreaſonable, unfit, un- 
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righteous and unhappy deviation from moral ree: 


titude, naturally tending to miſery. This order 


of narure, comprehended under the term of truth, 
muſt have been of all others the wiſeſt and beſt z 
in fine it muſt have been abſolutely perfect; for 
this order and harmony of things, could not have 
reſulted from any thing ſhort of infinite wiſdom, 
250dneſs and power, by which it is alſo upheld ; 
ard all juſt ideas of equity, or of natural or moral 
fitneſs muſt be learned from nature, and predicat- 
ed on it; and nature predicated on the immutable 
perfection of a Gd; and to ſuppoſe that imputa- 
tion, in any one inſtance, has taken place, is the 
ſame as to ſuppoſe, that the eternal order, truth, 
Juſtice, equity and fitne{s of things has been chang- 
ed, and if ſo, the God of nature muſt needs have 
been a changeable being, and liable to alter his 
juſtice or order of nature, which is the ſame thing: 
for without the alteration of nature, and the ten- 
dency of it, there could be no ſuch thing as im- 
Putation, but every of the individuals of mankind 
would be ultimately happy or miſerable, according 
as their reſpective profic iencies may be ſuppoſed 
to be either good or evil, agreeable to the order 
and tendency of nature, before alluded to. For 
ali rational and accountable agents muſt ftand or 
fall upon the principles of the laws of nature, ex- 
cept imputation alters the nature and tendency of 
| things; 


22;ͥ̃ͥĩà— if 


things; of which the immutability of a God can- 
not admit. | 


| ' From what has been already argued on this ſub- 
ject, we infer, that as certain as the individuals of 
mankind,.are the; proprietors of their own virtues 
or vices, ſo certain, the doctrine of imputation can- 
not de true. Furthermore, the ſuppoſed act or 
agency of impuring or transferring the perſonal 
merit or demerit of moral good or evil, alias, the 
fin of the firft Adam, or the righteouſneſs of the 
ſecond Adam, to others of mankind, cannot be the 
a& or exertion of either the firſt or ſecond Adam, 
from whom original ſin and righteouſneſs is ſaid 
to have been imputed. Nor can.it be the act or 


doing of thoſe individuals, to whom the ſuppoſed 
merit or de merit of original fin or righteouſnels is 


premiſed to be imputed; ſo that both Adam and 
each individual of mankind are wholly excluded 
from acting any part in the ptemiied act of impu- 
tation z and are ſuppoſed to he altogether paſſive 
in the matter, and conſequently it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that if there ever was ſoch an act as that of 
imputation, it muſt have been the immediate and 
ſovereign act ot God, to the preclulion of the praiſe 
or blame of man. But te ſuppoſe, cha: God can 
mpute the virtue or vice of the period of A, to 
be the virtue or vice of the perſon ot B, is the lame 
as to ſuppoſe, chat God can impute or change 


truth 
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truth into falſehood, or falſehood into truth, or 
that he can reverſe the nature of moral rectitude 
[Helt, which is inadmiſſible, But admitting, that 
imputation was in the power and at the option of 
man, it is altogether probable that they would 
have been very ſparing in imputing merit and hap- 
pinets, but might nevertheleſs have been vaſtly 
liberal in imputing demerit and miſery, from one 
to another, which is too farcical, | 


ern 0K: 


A ſtate of Condemnation equally affeied the Charaer 
of CHRIST, as far as be may be ſuppoſed io have 
pariaken of the nature of Man, as well as the rel 


of MANKIND 3 with Remarks on the Atonement 
and Saligſaction far ORIGINAL SIN. 


THE doctrine of imputation is in every point 
of view incompatible with the moral perfections 
of God. We will preiniſe, that the race of Adam 
in their reſpective generations was guilty of the 

apoſtacy, and obnoxious to the vindictive juſtice 
and puniſhment of God, and accordingly doomed 
to either an eternal or a temporary puniſhment 
therefor, which is the Bible repreſentation of the 
matter. What poſſibility could there have been 
of reverſing the divine degree? It myſt be ſup. 

| poſed 
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poſed to have been juſt, or it could not have had 
the divine ſanction, and if ſo, a reverlal of it would 
be unjuſt. But ic would be ſtill a greater injuſtice 
to lay the blame and vindictive puniſhment of a 
guilty race of condemned ſinners upon an inno- 
cent and inoffenſive being, for in this caſe the 
guilty would be exempted from their juſt puniſh- 
ment, and the innocent unjuſtly ſuffer for it, 
which holds up to view two manifeſt injuſtices z 
the firſt conſiſts in not doing juſtice to the guilty, 
2nd the ſecond in actually puniſhing the innocent, 
which inſtead of atoning for ſin, would add ſin to 
fin, or injuſtice to injuſtice; and after all, if it was 
ever juſt, that the race of Adam ſhould have been 
puniſhed for the imputed fin of their premiſed 
original Anceſtor, be that puniſhment what it will, 
it is ſo ſtill, notwithſtanding the atonement, for 
the eternal juſtice and reaſon of things can never 
be altered, Thus juſtice always deſeats the poſ- 
Ability of ſacisfaion tor ſin by way of a Mediater. 


PRovIDED any advocates for imputation ſhou! 
explain it differently from what I have done, in 
order to clear it from the inconfiſtencies previouſly 
pojared out, by premiſing, that as all mankind, in- 
cluding both ſoul and body, deſcended from A. 
dam by natural generation, are therefore to be 
£onhdered but as ſo many individual parts of the 
lame 
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ſame Adam, and conſequently became guilty of 


original io, not by imputation of it from Adam 
to them, but by being actually Adam, are to be 


conſidered as actually guilty. And as * Chrif 


took mot on bim the nature of Angels, but the ſeed of 
Abrabam,” or nature of man, and thereby became 
one of the members of the extenſive nature ot A- 
dam, and actually guilty of original fin, in which 
nature he ſuffered for it, not by imputation, but 
in conſequence of his being actually a part of A- 
dam himſelt : Such an expoſition of imputation, 
explains it all away, and holds up to view no other 
ſin, but what is actual, or no other puniſhment 
but what reſulted from it, as juſt. But admiting 
that Chriſt was of the finful nature of Adam, and 
that he ſuſfered for his own actual tranſgrefliion, 
yet this could not extend the ſatisfaction of his ſuf- 
fering for ſin any farther than to himſelf. To ſup- 
poſe his ſufferings to be applied to any other parts 
of this great and extenſive Adam, who is pre miſed 
to have lived and died in every generation of man- 
kind to this day, would re fix us in the doctrine 
of imputation, For there could be no juſtice in 
laying all the blame and puniſhment of original 
fin, or the fin of Adam on that part of Adam only, 
who exiſted in the perſon of Chriſt ; when on this 
pokcion of an Adam, many millions of other per- 
tens (thereof) | in their reſpective generations ard 


4 


periods 
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periods of exiſtence muſt be ſuppoſed to be as 
fGafully guilty, as the perſon ot Chriſt, on this the- 
fis, may be premiſed to be, and conſequently, AC- 
cording to juſtice, muſt ſuffer as he has done, for 
otherwife we come within our former explanation 
of che (cripture doctrine of the i imputation, of the 
fin and righteouſreſs of one to others, which has 
been previouſly confuted. 
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Tnar phyſical evils may and have been propa- 
ated by natural generation, none can diſpute, for 
that the facts themlelves are obvious. But that 
moral evil can be thus propagated, is altogether 
chimerical, tor we are not bora criminals, nor on 
the contrary are we born morally good, ſo as to 
be commended for it. To be innocently or harm« 
leisly good, is as much as the ſtate of nature can 
admit of, To he praiſe-worthy, requires that we 
ſhould be cogitatively, deſignedly and actually 
virtuous, and that from principle. We are not 
to be commended or diſcomm n led, puniſhed or 
rewarded in a moral ſenſe, merely for being born, 


or for belonging to this, that or the other race of 
creatures z and it we partake of the ſame kind ot 
nature, as Adam did, yet he and we are not 
perſonally or identically the ſame z nor is his a- 
gency and ours the ſame, any more than the agen- 
Cy of A, can be the agency of B, as before argu- 


ed, 
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ed. Simple innocence is a ſufficiency of righte2 
ouſneſs for a ſtate of childhood, but from a ftate 
of maturity, the law of nature demands a habit of 
virtue, 4 deficiency whereof is puniſhed with a 
want or negation of intelligent happineſs ; and 
poſitive mental evil. But to return to our ſub- 
ject; admitting that mankind are ſinners by na, 
ture, and in a ſtate of condemnation, it wou}d 
neceſſarily follow, that Jeſus Chriſt was in the 
ſame predicament, for the ſcriptures inform us, 
that be took not on bim the natuie of Angels, but 
the jeed of Abraham,” or nature of man: ſo far 
therefore as he was of the nature of man he muſt 
have been either innocent or guilty, as the nature 
of man may be ſuppoſed to be. If the nature of man 
was innocent, there was no need of a redeemer, but if 
was naturally guilty and under condemnation of 
everlaſting damnation, as ſome believe, it would 
follow, that Chriſt, conſidered as à finful creature, 
and under that condemnation, inſtead of ſuffering 
three days and three nights in hell for the fins or 
condemnation of mankind, or the ele, muſt 
have ſuffered forever on account of the fin and con- 


demnartion of his nature, as a deſcendent from A- 

dam. And as the divine nature is at an infinite 

remove from ſin or ſuffering, it was impoff ble, 

that Chriſt could have ſuffered as a God, therefore 

his ſuffering, merely as man, for three days and 
| three 


three nights would have been but rrifling, bad it 
been equally divided among the Proprietors of 


original ſin, ,viz. among the whole progeny of. 


Adam. 


Trar Chriſt as a ſponſor, a according to the 


Chriſtian ſcheme, maſt have ſuffered the ſame 
quantity or degree of puniſh ment, as the poſteri- 
ty of Adam muſt have done, had it not been for 
a premiſed redeemer's ſuffer ing of it, will proba- 
bly be eonceded to by all parties. Fer it the pun- 
iſament may be ſuppoſed to have been cancelled, 
as inflicted on the perſon of the ſponlor, why 
might it not as well have been abated, as it re- 
ſpected mankind at large, for whom it is ſuppoſed 
that Chriſt had become ſponſible ? Or if it was 


poſſible that the puniſhmear could have been j in 
the leaſt mitig gated, why not the whole remitted? 


without the ceremony of a ſuffering mediator? 


Ie the fia of the apoflacy was imp ated. from 
Adam and Eve to their poſterity, they mult have 
been acquited from it themſelves, and diſcharged 
theretrom either in whole or in part, as the origi- 
nal fin may be ſuppoſed to bave been, in whole or 
in part jmputed to their offspring ; for it is con- 
tradictory to ſuppoſe that ſia could be imputed and 
not imputed at the ſame time, which muſt have 
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been the caſe provided it was imputed from the 
firſt parents of mankind to their p ofterity, and they 
were not acquited or diſcharged theretrom in con- 
ſequence thereof. Nor could the poſterity of 
Adam and Eve be required to ſuffer a greater pe- 
nalty or weight of puniſhment, admitting that 
original fin was imputed to them, than Adam and 
Eve muſt have done, and was able to have ſuſtain” 
ed, had they borne the penalty of it themſelves, 
which would have been of no confiderahle conſe- 
quence, had it been equally divided and inflicted 
among their numerous deſcendants ; likely it 
would have been no more than the prick of a pin 
to each' individual, 


Bur if the penalty is ſuppoſed to be merely 6f 
the mental Kind, there could not be any puniſh- 
ment at all inflicted on the race of Adam, as we 
cannot be conſcious of the guilt or blame of erig- 
inal ſin, in the tranſaction whereof we had no man- 
ner of agency or concernment. 


SECT10ON 
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The Perſon of Jzsus CHRIST, conſidered in a ra- 

| riety of different Characters, each of which are in» 
compatible with a Participation of the Divine Na: 
ture. That a REDEMPTION, wrought out by in- 
Hictinę the Demerits of SIN upen the INNQ- 
CENT, would be UNJUST, and that it could 
contain no Meacv er Gocpwess to the univerſa- 
lity of Being, conſidered incluſively. 


IT is impoſſible that God ſhould ſuffer or 
change, or the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, as far as he 
may be ſuppoſed to be of the eſſence of God; for 
the abſelute perfection of the divine nature ex- 
empts it from ſuffering, weakneſs, or any manner 
of imperfection. Therefore Jelus Chriſt, in the 
nature in which he is premiſed to have ſuffered, 
could not be God; 


Bur on the poſition that Chriſt was a mere 
creature, as the Arians believe, though ever ſo ex- 
alted, all the obedience or righteouſneſs he could 
have acquired or attained to, would have been ne- 
ceſſary for the diſcharge of his own duty as an ac- 
countable creature, Admitting that he had im- 
puted it to others, he muſt have been miferable 

himſelf 
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himſelf for the deficiency thereof, except his righ- 
teouſaeſs had been acquired by works of ſuperer- 
rogation, or except be is ſuppoſed to be capable of 
a moral happinels without righteouſneſs or good- 
neſs, 3 and it he may be uppoſer to have been ca- 
pable of ſuch A bzppineſs without thoſe moral qua- 
U fications requifite thereto, why. might not man- 
k: 14. in general have been capable of it upon the 
fame footing of Ceficiency, without his imputed 
7 Sbieovſnels! ? However it is no way probable 
| admitting it to be poſlible, that any exalted, wiſe 
and underſtanding being would part with the eſ. 
ſentials of his own happineſs; viz. his morality to 
others 3 and for them, and in their ſtead, actually 
{ufer a great a nd dreadful weight of miſery, and 
thus at an equal expence of his own happineſs and 
* goodneſs, redeem a race ef ſinful and guilty crea- 
tures ; for there could not on this theſis, be any 
2dvantage to che ſyſtem of finite beings,conſidered 

colleAiycly, or any mercy or goodneſs diſplayed 
to being in general. What mercy would there be 
in repriey ing or reſtoring a race of condemned 
creatures from miſery, by inflicting an equal 
condemnation or puniſhment on a premiſed | inno- 
cent and exalted finite being, which ſhould have 
been inflicted on the guilty ? Humanity obliges us 

be kind and benevclent, but never ebliges us 
io ſuffer tor criminals (aor could ſueh a ſultering 
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excuſe them from their juſt demerits) but juſtice 
and ſelf-preſervation forbids it; for all finite be- 
ings are under greater obligations to themſelves 
than to any other creature or race of creatures 
whatever; ſo that there could be no. juſtice or 
goodneſs ia one being's ſuffering for another, nor 
is it at all compatible with reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
God was the contriver of ſuch a propitiation. 

* | | | 


Taz practice of imputing one perſon's crime to 
another, in capital offences among men, ſo that 
the innocent ſhould ſuffer for the guilty, has never 
yet been introduced into any court of judicature 
in the world, or ſo much as practiſed in any civili- 
ſed country; And the maniteſt reaſon in this, as 
in all other caſes of impytation, is the fame, viz. 
it  confounds perſonal merit and de- merit. 


Tak murderer ought to die for the demerit of 
his crime, but if the court exclude the idea of 
perſonal demerit (guilt being always the inherent 
property of the guilty and of them only) they 
might as well ſentence one perſon to death for the 
murder as another: for juſtice would be wholly 
lulind was it not predicated on t he idea of the fact 
of 2 perſonal demerit, on the identical perſon who 
was guilty ot the murder: nor 1s it poſſible to te- 
ward merit abſtractly conſidered from its perional 


agents 
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agents. Theſe are facts that univerſally hold good 
in human governments. The ſame reaſons cannot 
tail to hold good in the divine miad as in that of 
the human, for the rules of juſtice are eſſentially 
the ſame whether applied to the one or to the 
other, having their uniformity inthe eternal truth 
and reaſon of things, 


Bur it is frequently obje&ed, that inalmueh ag 
one perſon can pay, ſatisfy and diſcharge a caſh 
debt for another, redeem him from priſon and ſet 
him at liberty, therefore Jefus Chriſt might become 
ſponſible for the fins of mankind, or of the elect, 
and by ſuffering their puniſhment atene for them, 
and free them from their condemnation. Bur it 
mould be conſidered, that compariſons darken or 
reflect light upon an argument according as they 
are either pertinent or impertinent thereto; ve 
will therefore examine the compariſon, and ſee if it 
will with propriety apply to the atonement. 


Ufo the Chriſtian ſcheme, Chriſt the ſon was 
God, and equal with God the father, or with God 
the Holy Ghoſt, and therefore original fin muſt 
be conſidered to be an offence equally againſt each 
of the perſons of the ptemiſed Trinity, and being 
of a criminal nature could not be diſcharged or 
fatisfied by caſh or produce, as debts of a civil 

contract 
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eontratt are, but by ſuffering ; and it has already 
been proved to be inconfiſtent with the divine or 

hutnan government, to inflict the puniſhment of 

the guilty upon the innocent, though one man 
may diicharge anvther's debt in caſes where lands} 
chattles or caſh are adequate to it; but what ca- 
pital offender was ever diſcharged by ſuch commo- 


dities ? 
STILL there remains a difficulty on the part of 
Chriftianity, in accounting for ene of the perſons 


in the premiſed trinity's ſatisfying a debt due to the 


impartial juſtice of the unity of the three perſons. 
For God the ſon to ſuffer the condemnation of 
guilt in behalf of man, would not only be unjuſt in 
itſelf, but incompatible with his divinicy, and the 
retribution of the juſtice of the premiſed trinity of 
perſons in the godhead (of whom God the ſon muſt 
be admitted co be one) toward mankind ; for this 
would be the ſame as to ſuppoſe God to be judge: 
criminal and executioner, which is inadmiſſible. 


Bur ſhould we admit for argument's ſake, that 
God ſuffered for original fin, yet taking into one 
complex idea the whole mental ſyſtem of being, 
univerſally, both finite and infinite, there could 
Have been no diſplay of grace, mercy, or goodneſs 
to being in general, ig ſuch a ſuppoled redemption 

of 
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of mankind; inaſmuch as the ſame quantity or 
degree of evil is ſuppoſed to have taken pla ce up- 
on being, univerſally conſide red, as would have 
taken place, had finite individuals, or the race of 
Adam, ſuffered according to their reſpective de- 
merits. 


SHOULD we admit that there is a trinity of per- 
ſons in the divine eſſeace, yet the one could not 
ſuffer without the other, for eſſence cannot be di- 
vided in ſuflering, any more than in enjoyment. 
The eſſence of God is that which includes the di- 
vine nature, and the ſame identical nature muſt 


neceſſarily partake of, the fame glory, honer, pow- 
er, wiſdom, goudneſs and abſolute uacreated and 
unlimited perfection, and is equally exempted 
from weakneis and ſuffering, Therefore, as cer- 
tain as Chriſt ſuffered he was not God, but whe- 
ther he i is ſuppoſed to be God or man, or beth, he 
Gould not in juſtice have ſuffered for original ſin, 
which muſt have deen the demerit of its perpetra- 
tors as before argued. 


SS Chriſt to have been both God 404 
nan, he muſt have exiſted in two diſtinct eſſences, 
viz. the eſſence of Ged and the eſſence of man. 
And if he exiſted in two diſtinct and ſeperate eſ- 
ſences, there could be no union between the di- 

vine 
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Aine and human natures. But if there is any fuck 
thing a an hypoftatical union between the divine 
and human natures, it muſt unite both natures in 
one efſence, which is impoſſible : : for the divine 
nature being infinite, could admit of no addition 
or enlargement, and conſequently cannot allow of 
a union with any nature whatever, Was ſueh an 
union poſſible i in itſelf, yet;for A ſuperior nature to 
unite with an inferior one in the fame eſſence, 
would be degrad: ng to the former. a3 it would put 
both natures or. a level by conſticuting an identi- 
ty ot nature: the conſequenees whereof would ei· 
ther deify man, or diveſt God of his divinity, and 
reduce him to the rank and condition of a Crean 
ture ; 3 inaſmuch as the united eſſence muft be de- 
nominated either divine or humün. 


1 


Tn. ar God ſhould become man, i 13 anti, 
And that man hold become 4 God, i equally ime 
poſſible and abfüfd. But it th divine nature re- 


tains its abſolute pertection, and the nature of 
man its infirmity,then a premiſed bypoſtatical oni- 
on between them would imply a union of weakneſs 
ind imperfe&ion to che nature and eſſence of God ; 
For fo certain as human nature is imperfect and 
N united with the divine, ſo certain perfection mult 
be ſuppoſed to udite with imperfection, bor it is 
#onitradiftory and unworthy of the divine nature 
Ddd * 
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to form ſuch à hypoftaticaf junetiob: Füfrer- 
more to ſuppoſe that two effitees ate cohitined tn 
one, is as great a contradiftion; a8 to ſöppble, Tat 

two units are one, and 6he unit is two.? for two 
eſſences have a poſitive exiſtence, they muſk” exiſt 
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in two diſtinct and | ſeperate natures, fot that, & Hich 
conſtitutes but one nature, is and neteffatily mult 
be contained in but one elfence, ſb vice verſa; that 
which conſtitutes two eſſences, at the fame itte 
gives exiſtence” to two natures, for 2 natüré kAb- 
not exiſt without an eſſence, nor an eff6n& With 
out 4 nature; for eſſence is Identity itfelkl. But 
that there ſhould be two identities'1 in the ſame na- 


ture or effence, is impoſſible "and contradiftory, 
therefore Jeſus Chriſt could not be both God and 
them. he could. not be the other ; for Gai.and- man 
are not and cannot be one and the ſame, .for that 
there is an infinite diſpropaxtion;bereen them; for 
blen reaſon they cannot be hypoſtatically united 
in one nature or eſſence. The divine ming. com- 
prebends all poſſible. knowledge, with "ove entire 
and infinite reflection without a ſucceſſion of think · 
ing. Nor is it compatible with the omnipreſence 
of God to aſcribe motion to him, for it would. im- 
ply abſenee in him from place. and be a den- 
right conttadiction to his being every where 
preſent; therefore that mind, which intuitively 


underſtands 
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underſtands all things, and is every where preſent, 
is exalted above our narrow conceptions or tradi- 
tions of uniting) with the animal or cogitative nature 
of man, any more than wich the univerſe in gen- 
eral. Our intelligence wauld contribute nothing. 
to his mind, and the body of man would be but a 
circumſcribed and inconſiſtent vehicle to enwrap,, 
or incloſe that mind, which is eternal and infinite. 
A man is finite and cannot be in but one place at 
the ſame time, his motion from one place to ano- 
ther as regularly and geceſſatily excludes him 
from one place, as it introduces him into another 3 
he thinks by ſucceſſion and by parts, and is hable 
to errors and miſtakes ĩa theory and praRtice ; and 
ignorance, yanity ang infirmity .are more or leſs 
the lot of humanity. How arrogant is it then in 
man to pretend a union with the divine nature, 
who is infinitely above our praiſes or adoration ? 
But we are told, that the hypoſtatical union is a 
myſterious one. Neverthelets it is a union or not 
a union, if it is a union of the divine and human. 
natutes, they muſt be comprized i in one and the 
lelt- ſame eſſence, or otherwiſe it is ſuch a myſteri- 
Gus union, that it is not a union, which is no myſ- 
tery at all, but a barefaced abſurdity. For that 
which we can comprehend to be unreaſonable and 
contradictory, is by no means myſterious. That 
only i is myſterious, which we cannot underſtand 
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to be reaſonable or unreaſonable, true or falſe,ri She 
or wrong, which! is not the caſe reſpecling the 4 
ftatical union: for dmittung it to be true, the hy- 
man mind muſt reflect, realen and judge of things 
in and with the divine mind. But as the divine 
mind does not think or reflect by ſucceſſion, and 
the human mand cannot exert its thinking taculy 
any otherwiſe than by ſucceſſion, 1t could not 
think or reflect in or with the divine mind at all; 

for the divine omniſc ence, comprehending al 
things, would alſo comprehend the thoughts and 
reaſonings of the human mind, whether they are 
ſuppoled to be right or wrong. But che finite 
mind would be loft and ſwallowed up inthe divine, 


without adding any thing (o it, except it be im- 
perfe&ion, Nor is it poſnble in itielf, that an in- 
relligent finite being, who thinks by ſucceſſion, 
ſhould be united in one eſſence with that mind, 

which is infinite, and does not think by ſucceſſion; 
For infinity of intelligence cannot admit of addi- 
tion, nor could the infinite and finite mind think 
rogether in one and the ſame mind, as the manner 
of their perceptions, as well as the extent of them, 
would 'be infinitely different, and conſequently 
there could be no union between them. But the 
human mind, by a progreſſive and finite mode of 
reflection, would act and judge of things, not onl 

diſtinctly from, but oppoſite to the eternal wind; 


which 
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which naturally obſtructs or precludes the union, 
ſides, it che human mind acts ſeperately a ard in- 
dividually from the diyine mind, ix acts in the 
me mapner as our minds do, and like them 
would be liable not only to imperfeRtion, but tq 
fin and miſery ; a union too wretched to be af- 
cribed to the divine nature. Bur admitting the 
union between the inhuite and fiqite minds, they 
would be but one mind, and conſcieus of the ſame 
conſciouſneſs, for otherwiſe they could not be the 
fame, or pertain to the ſame eſſence, But chat a 
finite mind could be conicious of an infinite or all 
comprehending conſciouſneſs, or compole any part 
of it, is abſurd ; | as a conſciouſneſs 18 not 
aompounded of parts, as parts cannot com- 
prize infinity. And as to moral and phy ſical evil. 
the infinite mind is at as great 4 remove therefrom 
as from fin iteneſs itſelf, and conlequently could 


not jointly ſuffer wich the perſon of a ſuppoled 
mediator, 


Bur it may be objected that Jeſus Chr ft was 
not poſſeſſed of a human mind, and that the hypo- 
ſtatical union conſiſled i in the uniting of the divi- 
nity with the animal part of the nature of man 
only, But ſuch a union would of conſequence 
ſubje& the divine nature to a ſtate of ſuffering, 
and obnoxiouſly expoſe it to phyſical evils, To 
iuppoſe that it did not, is the ſame as to ſuppoſe 


that 
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that there was no ſuch union, for if it ks really a 
union, it muſt be attended with the neceffary con: 
ſequences of a union of the divine nature with the 
animal part of the nature of man, or otherwiſe it 
is a contradi&ion to call it a union. But if the 
divine nature did not luffer i in the perſon of Chriſt, 
and he was by nature void of a human mind, 


then it tollows, that it was the mere animal body 


of Chriſt that ſuffered for original ſin, in which, 
intelligent uature, either divine or human, did not 
bear a part. But if it be ſuppoſed, that the hy- 
poſtatical union united the divine nature with that 
of the human, conſiſting of cogitation and ſepa; 
tion, then the previous arguments ſtand fairly op- 
poſed to the dectrine of the hypeſtatical union, 
which is ſubmitted to the reader. 


Chapter 
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Or the 'impoſibility f tranſlating an Infalliable 
Revelation from its original copies, and preſerving 
it entire through all the revolutions of the Wotld, 
"HIVES of bums PAY to our time. 


1 oi; 


A TING tor a——_— ſake that the 
ſcriptures of, the old and new Teſtzment were ori- 
ginally,, of divine .1 upernatural inſpiration, and 
that their firſt manuſeript copies were the infalli- 
ble inſtitutions of God, yet to trace them from 
| their. reſpective antient dead languages, and dif- 
teu and diverſe tranſlations, from the obſcure 
hieroglyphical 
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bieroglyphical piftures or characters, in which they 

were firſt written, through all che viciſſitudes 21 
mmerations of h human learning, prejudices; ſuperfti- 
tions, enthuſiaſm and diverſities of intereſts and 
manners, to our time, {o as to preſent. us with i 0 
perfect ellition from its premiſed infallible origiral 
manuſcript copies, would be impoſſible, The 
various and progreſſive methods of learning, with 
the inſurmountable difficulties of tranſlating any 
ſuppoied ULAR written. revelation would not 
admit of it, as the ſucceeding obſervations ol 
language and grammar will fully evince. 


In thoſe early ages of learning, hierogiyphical 
pictures were expreſſive of ideas; as for inſtance, 
a ſnike quirled (a poſition common to that ven- 
omous reptile) Was an emblem of eternity, and the 
Picture of a lion, a repreſentation of power, and 
o every beaſt, bird, reptile, inſect and fiſh, bad 
in their reſpeQive pictures, particular ideas annex - 
ed to hem, which varied with the arbitrary cuſtoni 
and common content of the ſeveral leperite fla- 
hons, among whom this way of communicating 
eas was practiced, in ſome fenſe atialogous tc 
what is practiſed at this day by different nations 
Na connecting particular ideas to certain ſounds of 
words written in characters, which according tb 
dartain fules of grammar conftitute the levers! 

langtages 
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languages, But the hieroglyphical manner of 
writing by living emblems, and perhaps in ſome 
Inſtances by other pictures, was very abſtruſe, and 
inadequate to communicate that multiplicity and 
diverſity of ideas, Which are requiſite for the pur- 
poſe of kiſtory, argumentation or general know- 
ledge in any of the ſciences er concerns of life; 
which myſticai way of communicating ideas un- 
derwent a variety of alterations and Improves 
ments, though not ſo much as that of characte 
aud grammar has done; for in the hierogliphis 
cal way of communicating their ideas, there was, 
no ſuch thing as ſpelling, or what is now called 
orthography, which has been perpetually refiniag 
and altering, ever fince characters, lyllables, words 
or grammar have been brought into uſe, and 
which will admit of correction and improvement 
as long as mankind continue in the world. For 
which reaſon the original of all languages is ab- 
ſorbed and loſt in the multiplicity of alterations, 
and refinements, which have in all ages taken 
place, ſo that it is out of the power of all the Ety- 
mologiſts and Lexiconiſts now living, to explain 
the ideas, which were antiently connected with 
thoſe hierogly phical figures or words, and which 
may have compoled the original of any language, 
written in characters, in thole oblelete and A itt- 
quated ages, when learning and cc, were ia 
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admit. So that the learned in thoſe languages, at 
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their infancy; Since the beneficial art of printing 
has arrived to any conſiderable degree of perfec- 
tion, the etymology of words, in the ſcientifical 
and learned languages, has been conſiderably well 
underſtood; though imperfectly, as the various 
opinions of the learned concerning it may witneſs. 
But ſince the æra of printing, the knowledge of 
the ancient learning has been in a great meaſure, 
or in moſt reſpects, wholly loſt ; and inaſmuch as 
the modern ſubſtitute is much better, it is no loſs 
at all: Some of the old Englith authors are at 
this day quite unintelligible, and others in their 
reſpective later publications, more or leſs ſo. 
The laſt century and an half has done more to- 
wards the perfecting of grammar, and purifying 
the languages, than the world had ever done be- 
fore. 


I po not underſtand Latin, Greek orHebrew, in 
which languages, it is ſaid, that the ſeveral origin- 
al manuſcripts of the ſcriptures were written; bu: 
I am informed by the learned therein, that, like 
other languages, they have gone through their re- 
Ipective alterations and refinements, which muſt 
Have been the caſe, except they reached their 
greateſt perfection in their firſt compoſition z of 
which the progreſſive condition of man could not 


this 
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this day, know but little or nothing how they were 
ipoken or written when the firſt manuſcript copies 
of the ſcriptures were eompoſed; and conſequent- 
ly, are not able to inform us, whether their pre. 
ſent tranſlations do, any of them, perfectly agree 
with their reſpective original premiſed infallible 
manuſcript copies, or not. And inaſmuch as the 
ſeveral Engliſh tranſlations of the Bible do materi. 
ally differ from each other, it evinces the confuſed 
and blundering condition in which it has been 
handed down to us. 


Tas clergy often inform us from the deſk, that 
the tranſlation of the Bible, which is now 1n uſe 
in this country, is erroneous, after having read 
ſuch and ſuch a paſſage of it, in either Latin, Greek 
or Hebrew, they frequently give us to underſtand, 
that inſtead of the preſent tranſlation, it ſhould 
have been rendered thus and thus in Engliſh, but 
never repreſent to us hew it was read and under- 
ſtood in the antiquated and myſtical figures cr 
characters of thoſe languages, when the manu- 
ſcripts of ſcripture were ficſt written, or how it has 
been preſerved and handed down entire, through 
every refinement of thole languages, to the preſent 
condition of Latin, Greek andHebrew, Probably 
this is too abſtrule a ſeries of retroſpective learn- 
ing for their ſcholarſhip. and near or quite as fore- 
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eign from their * as from that of their 
hearers, % 


IT is not to be ſuppoſed that all the alterations 
which have taken place in language, have been 
merely by improving it. In many inftances, ig- 
norance, accident and cuſtom has varied it to its 
diſadvantage, bur it has nevertheleſs been ſubject | 
to correction. and generally (peaking has been al- 
tered for the better, yet, by ene means or other 
has been ſo fluctuating and uaſtable, as that an 
infallible revelation could not have been genuine · 
ly preſerved, through all the viciſſitudes and revo- 


lutions of learning, for more than ſeventeen hun- 
ered years laſt paſt to this day. 


Tax diverfity of the Engliſh language is repre- 
ſented with great accuracy by Mr. Samuel John- 
ſon, the celebrated lexicographer, in the ſamples 
of different ages, in his hiſtory ef the Evgliſh lan- 
guage, ſubjoined to the preface of his Dictiona Ys 
to which the curious are referred for the obſery- 
anee of the various ſpecimens. 5 


SECTION 
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Remarks concerning Me. Ditton's Coneeſſions and con- 
clufion reſpedting the authority of the Evangelical, 
and other ancient Autbors, and of the Errors. Cor- 
ruptions and ſpuriouſneſs, io which they are expoſed. 


Ma. DITTON (a celebrated writer in vindica- 
tion of the Chriſtian revelation) frankly admits, 
that the ſcripture writings may have been liable to 
contract faults, and have been ſubject to the com- 


mon calamity, as he calls it, which has more or 
leſs attended all books, ever ſince there have been 
books i in the world. His own words are theſe, 1 
do not ſuppoſe every letter, ſyllable, or word, is 
exactly the ſame as when the laſt hands of their 
reſpective authors were ſet to them; the learned 
know well enough, that there are a multitude of 
ways, by which books may be abuſed, ard that 
perhaps no book in the world, of any moment, has 
ever eſcaped this fare, but had its ſhare of corrupe 


tion in the common calamity at one time or other, 
either more or leſs. 


Tux know how writings may be worn out and 
defaced by time, the great conſumer of all things, 
As well as to what injuries they may be expoſed, 
28 97531 : & GN by 
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by the ordinary accidents of life: how eaſy it ig 
for miſtakes to ariſe by a bare omiſſion in points of 
diſtinction, or from the uſe of ſymbols and charac. 
ters, or any fort of contractions and abridgments 
in writings. How he, that dictates to another, 
may poffibly not judge rightly of the ſeveral letters, 
whoſe beauty is cither loſt by age, or perhaps was 
but baſely written at firſt. How he may miſtake 
thoſe letters which are of a reſembling ſhape and 
figure, one for another ; how inaccurately he 
might pronounce his words, and ſo lead him that 
tranſcribes into an error, or perhaps ſeeing the 
ſame word or words various times repeated, might 
eaſily ſkip from one to the other, and ſo leave out 
all in the author that was between them ; or per- 
haps for want of ſkill or judgment in the matter he 
is concerned in, may transfer ordinary notes and 
gloſſes from the margin into the text or body of 
the book. 


« ThE learned know likewiſe, that thoſe who 


Write, as well as thoſe who dictate may commit many 
miſtakes ; they may hear what is dictated to them 


imperfectly and by halves; they may be more in- 
tent upon ſome notions in their own minds than 
the buſineſs lyiog before them, and ſo write not ſo 
much what they hear as what they are at chat time 
thinking of; or at leaſt may pcſibly ſhape and mo- 
dify what they hear, too much according to their 
D 
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own way of ſpeaking and thinking.; but above 
all by want of ſkill in grammar, efpecially the 
knowledge ef the ancient orthography, by which 


means, all the changes i» the forms of letters 
would be unknown to them, 


«Tr is not unlikely,that many ſuch errors ſhould 


be committed, as would require ſome {kill and 
judgment to diſcover and correct afterwards. I 


need not add the careleſfaeſs of thoſe who have the 
inſpection of libraries, the raſh and preſumptueus 
attempts of critics, and the ily, villainous practices 


of impoſtors, in ſome circumſtances, may be the 
occaſion of miſchief and diforder this way. 


*ALL theſe things muſt be allowed, becauſe they 
are certainly true in fact, as might be proved, 
were this a proper vlace for Samy upon theſe 
and ſuch like conſiderations, I ealily allow, 
that the writings of the old chriſtian authors, 
might, in proeeſs of time, be expoſed in ſome 
meaſure, to the ordinary fate of the world; I mean, 
that ſuch corruptions may have crept into them, 
as are very poſſible and likely to ariſe from ſome 
or ther of the aforementioned cauſes ; but what 
will any man infer from this? We all agree that 
this derogates nothing from the credit of any 
writing; we do not reje& a book becauſe we 


have 
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have ſome proofs of its having ſuffered in motters 
ef leſs moment; for if we ſhould proceed upon 
this principle, it is demonſtrable in fact, that we 
ihould leave ourſelves no authors to read or quote, 
but muſt abandon them by whole catalogues to 
the flames, even thoſe whoſe authority we lay che 
greateſt ſtreſs upon, and think it infinitely ridicul- 
ous to queſtion, 

Mus therefore make a ſtand here with this 
concluſion, before I proceed any further, viz. 
that we muſt either not reje& the writings of the 
Evangeliſts and Apoſtles as ſpurious, or funda- 
mentally corrupted, upon the account of ſuck 
Faults as we find to be common with them and the 
works of other authors; which we receive as genu- 
ine; or elſe we muſt agree to teject both the one 
and the other, and ſo, together with the New Teſ- 
tament, deny the credit of all books, that we can- 
not demonſtrate to have been leſs abuſed than the 
iy ſtem of the Chriſtian Religion has been; and if 
fo, 1 believe, I may ſafely aſk the critics, and all 
thoſe men whoſe learning lies only in great read- 
ing, what is become of all your boaſted know- 
edge? and to what purpoſe have you ſpent your 
time in poring upon a parcel of old authors, which 
you are perfectly cheated in, and who never talked 
any ot chule things, waich you ſo much value and 

admire. 
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admire in them ? Ss that laying all theſe | matters 
together, the many ways that there ate, by 
which writings may come te contract faults, as 
allo what has actually come te paſs in the certain 
abuſe or corruption of books, which celebrated 

men of old ſo freely owned, and complained of ; 
it would be an indifcreet and ridiculous piece 
of zeal to ſay, that every letter ſyllable or word of 
thoſe evangelical and apoſtolical boeks, "had been 
preſerved, in the ſame good order rnd purity, with 
which they were at firſt compoſed, through all the 
Facceeding ages and revolutions of the world down 
to the preſent time. On the other hand, I am 
ready to allow, that they may in length of time 
have ſuffered ſome ef thoſe common misfortunes, 
which boeks have always been expoſed te ever 
ſince there were books in the world. But what I 
affirm, is this, viz. that thoſe writings which are 
now in our hands, are the very writings which the 
I Evangeliſts and Apoſtles left behind them; and 


that not only as to the main matter and ſubſtance 
of them, but alſo as to all circumſtaaces of ne- 


eeſſary moment to C hriſtian doctrine and practice, 
ſo far ate they from being the inventions of other 


perſons impoled on the world in their name and 
ſtead.“ 


. Ff Tars 
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Tais writer having ingenicuſſy euumerated 2 
great variety of probable natural cauſes of the cor- 
tuptions and abuſesof antient writings, part of which 
are manifeſtly unavoidable, as well with reſpe& to 
the productions of the old Chriſtian authors, as of 
books in general, particularly trom the ©* want of 
fill in grammar, and eſpecially of the knowledge 
bf the anyzent orthography, by which means” alſe 
ac the changes in the forms of letters“ are forgot- 
ten and unknown, from all which, together with 
a eomplication of other poſſible ard probable cauſes 
of the abuſe of books, he obſerves, when ſpeaking 
of the evangelical and apoſtolical writings, J do 
not ſuppoſe, that every letter, ſyllable or word is 
exactly the ſame, as when the laft hands of their 
reſpective authors were ſet to them, The learned 
know very well, that there are a multitude of 
ways, by which boeks may be abuſed, and that 
Perhaps no book in the world of aby moment 
has ever eſcaped this fate, but had its ſhare of 
eorruptien in the common calamity ;” furtker ad- 
ding, that * it would be an indiſcreet and ri. 
giculous piece of zeal, to ſay, that every letter, 
ſyllable or word, of theſe evangelical and apoftoli- 
gal books, had been preſerved in the ſame goed 
order and purity, with which they were firſt com- 
Peſed, through all the ſucceeding ages and revo- 
lutions 
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lutions of the world down to the preſent time. On 

the other hand I am ready to allow, that they 

may in length of time have ſyffered ſome of thoſe 
common misfortunes, which books have always 

been expoſed to, ever fince there were books in 
the world. Bus what I afficm, is this, vix. that 
thoſe writings, which are now in our hands, are 
the very writings, which the Apoſtles and Evans 
geliſts left behind them, and that not only as to the 
main matter and ſubſtance of them, but alſo as to 
all circumſtances of neceſſary moment to Chriſt« 


ian doctrine and practice: ſo far are they from 
being the invention of other perſons impoſed upon 
che world 1 in their name and ſtead. 


THarT thele writings now in our hands are the 
yery writings which the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts 
left behind them, cannot be in fact true in any 
ſeofe whatever, except it be pre-ſuppoſed, that the 
ideas now exhibited, ia the different languages; 
in their preſent tranſlations, are perfectly the ſame, 
as they may be ſuppoſed to have been in their oris 
giaal eompoſition, by the premiſed dictation of the 
divine ſpirit. For none will pretend that at this 
day we have the original copies, or if we had, 
that the preſent generation would be able to uns 
derſtand them | in conſequence of the perpetual al- 
terations 
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terations and refinements in language, (from thoſe 
hieroglyphical and myſtical times) and confequent- 
ly of communicating the ideas of the human 
mind, which at beſt was very imperfectly done in 
the early ages of the world and infancy of learning, 
when rhe ſcripture writings were firft compoſed, 
and promulgated ; as has been dilcuſſed in the 
preceeding ſection. 


Ir 18 by letters, ſyllables and words, that we 
receive the ideas of the preſent tranſlations, 0 
thoſe ſuppoſed chriftian authors; and if every let 
ter, ſyllable and word are not exactly the lame, 


as when the laſt hands of their reſpective authors 


were ſet to them,“ or at leaſt, that the ſame ori- 


ginal ideas without variation muſt have been hand- 
ed down through all the vieifitudey of languages 
ages and revolutions of the world to our time; or 
In fact . thoſe writings now in our hands,” or any 
others denominated ſcriptural, are not the very 
ſame writings which the original Bible writers left 
behind them: This then is the queſtion,} admiting 
that the Bible in its original manuicript copies was 
intallible, whether there could have been an infal- 
lible compiling, re-drafting, tran{lating, re · print- 
ing and perpetuation of it, ſo that the preſent 
tranſlation could exhibit to us perfectly the ſame 
ideas as were contained in its premiſed original in- 
fallible copies, or not ? Ms, 
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Ma. DiTTon, after recapitulating a multiplici- 
ty of cauſes of the corruptions and abuſes of ancienc 
books ia general, part of which are manifellly un- 
ay0idable, ſame poſſible, and others in the higheſt 
degree probable, ſays, but what will any man in- 
fer from this? We all agree that this derogates 
gothing from the credit and authority of any 
writing; we do not reject a book as ſpurious, be- 
cauſe we have ſome proofs of its having ſuffered 
in matters of leſs moment; for it we ſhould pro- 
ceed upon this principle, it is demonſtrable we - 
ſhould leave ourſelves no authors to read or quote, 


but muſt abandon them by hole catalogues to 
the flames.“ 


On the poſition of an immediate revelation of 
God to mankind, the divine authority of it to ſuc- 


ceding generations, depends altogether upon an 
infallible method of preſerving and perpetuatingg 
of it entire and uncorrupted, For it is of no im- 


portance to us at this age of the world, whether 
1evelation was, in its original, divinely inſpired or 
not, if ſo be that the preſent tranſlations, either 


curough imperfection or impoſture, have denne 
Purious. 


Bur it may be objected, in ſavor of re velation, 
that probably lome part of 1 if may have been pre» 
lerved, 
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ſerved, agreeable to the original ſuppoſed inſpira- 
tion of it. But, who but God can tell us, which 
part it is, admitting that any of it ſtill remains 
genuine. Allowing this poſition, it ſtand in emi- 
nent need of a re-inſpiration, and a few mir; 
acles as a proof of the certainty of it, ; 


Is human compoſitions, 3 correction 
abridgements, and the like, are moſt generally 
ſerviceable and uſeful to mankind ; but whether 
we approve of ancient or modern authors, or of 
the refinements of either or both of them, it mat- 
ters not, provided we attend to the beſt reaſon- 
ings in order to perfect our minds. But if, 
through accident or impoſture, or the corruption 
common to books, any of them may be depreciat- 
ed and perverted, yet there are norules of pre- 
rended infallibility ; we judge of them according 
to eur reaſon. To ſuch part as recommends itſelf 
to our underſtanding we give credit, and the reſi · 
due we reject for human performances; whether 
oral or written they claim ao divine authority over 
us; but we judge that to be the moſt divine in 
whi ch there | is the moſt reaſon ; and thus it is that 
human writings are e tubject to be corrected 


by reaſon. 8 
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Bor there is all odds with reſpect to a ſuppolſed 
divine revelation to mar, for this claims an autho- 
rity of controuling human reaſon (and well it 

might, if it was the infallible revelation of God. ) 
In order that it ſhould be dignified with ſuck au- 
thority, it ſnould have, been exempted from the 
common calamity which has attended books in 
| general, Ocher books are not of that importance 
to the ſalvation of mankind, as it is pretended 


thoſe ſcriptural writings are, ſo that reaſon. would | 


prompt us to conclude, that books, which claim 
ſuch a character (ameng other peculiarities that of 
infallible) ſhould have been exempted from that 
liability of contracting faults, to which other 
books are expoled in this deceptible world, 

ſhining i in their original Juſtre and purity, thereby 
convincing the world of God's care of them, and 
eonſequently of their divine original.” 


Bu it may be objected, that thoſe divine writ- 
ings having been once delivered to the world, muſt 
neceſſarily be ſubje& to the common calamity or 
corruptions of books in general, inaſmuch as they 
are, like other boeks, committed to the care and 
preſervation of man. 


Tars objection operates againſt revelation con- 
ciuhvely, and evinces the cogency of the forege- 
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ing arguments, that the refinements of language} 
| the alterations of orthography, of grammar, 
tranſlations, and the like, muſt have deprived 
the Bible of its premiſed original infallibility ; or 
in fine is a conceſſion, that the manner of pre- 
ſerving and continuing it in the world, js weak, 
impe:fet, and ſubject to errors and corruptions of 
various kinds; and conſequently, at this zra of 
the world, not infallible; which reduces it to the 
the ſtate and condition of other writings. For 
the ſcriptures muſt be conſidered as being either 
fallible or ibfallible, fince there is no third way or 
mean between theſe two; for that which is not 
abſolutely infallible and perfect, is fallible and im- 
perfect; and ſinee the preſent tranſlation of the 
Bible is manifeſtly of the later of theſe charac- 
ters, it is not authorized to control human reaſon; 
but on the other hand, reaſen ought to control 
the Bible, in thoſe partieulars in which it may be 
juppoſed to deviate from reaſon; 


By comparing the before quoted conceſſion of 
Mr. Ditton with reſpe& te the corruptions and a- 
buſes of books, which ſays he, © celebrated men 
bf old have fo freely owned and complained of,” 
with his affirmation, that appoſtolical and evangel- 
1a writings, which are now 1n our hands, are 
the very writings, which the Apoſtles and Evan- 

geliſts 
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peliſt left hekind them ; and not only as to the 
main maàttet and ſubſtance of them, but alſo as to 
all circumſtances of neceſſary moment to Chriſt- 
jan doctrine and practice,“ it wilt amount nearly 
to a contradiftion in terms. Upon what princi- 
ples can any perſons aEure themſelves, that the 
ſeveral books of the old Chriftiaa authors might 
not as likely ſuffer, by contracting errors or faults 
in their manner of being handed down to us, in 
the ſubſtance and eſſentials of them, as in matters 
trivial, and of leſs moment ? Certainly the want 
of ſkill in grammar, or of the knowledge of the 
antient orthography, would render it, not only 
precarious and uncertain, but impoſſible, for mod- 
ern tranſlators rightly to underſtand the original 
ideas, annexed to the ſeveral ſymbols and forts of 
characters, which were grown or growing by de- 
grees out of uſe, and had become, or were be- 
coming obſolete and unintelligible; which per- 
plexities would equally affc& every part of reve- 
lation, whether eſſential or trivial. The ſame may 
be argued reſpecting all and every of the natutal 
impediments attending the preſerving entire and 
uncorrupted the writings of an antiquated revela- 
tion. 


F ROM what has been already obſerved, we may 
infer, that the errors, miſtakes or abuſes of the 
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books of revelation, might as probably h appen 
with reſpect to the ſubſtance or ſubject matter 
and eſſential doctrines thereof, as with reſpect to 
ſuch parts as may be ſuppoſed to be of little or no 
eonſequence © to Chriſtian doctrine and practice,“ 
inaſmuch as the main ſyſtem, together with its 
ſubordinate parts muſt have been expoled to all 


and ſingular of the betorementiened cauſes of 


abuſes and corruptions, common to the books, of 
the old Chriſtian authors, except in the inſtance cf 
cunning and fly impoſtors, who would more like- 
ly ſtrike at the eſſential doctrines of a ſuppoſed 
revelation, than at the leſs or more inconſiderable 


parts thereof, For an impoſtor could gain no 


valuable advantage to himſelf, or propoſe ſuch a 
motive, unleſs he could alter it very eſſentially by 
adding to or diminiſhing from it. Mahomet him- 
ſelf did “ not deny the miſſion of Moſes or of 
Chriſt, or the divine authority of the ſcriptures, 
but charged both Jews and Chriſtians with per- 
verting them, and inſinuated that he was ſent by 
God to purge them from their errors, and reſtore 
the law of God to its primitive purity.” In fine, 
he managed his pretentions with that art and ad- 
dreſs, that he entirely new modeled the ſcriptures, 
as he pretended was agreeable to the patriarchal 
purity ;z and it is altogether probable, chat the 
Popes, and Romilh clergy have made near or quits 
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as great alterations in it: At the reformation the 
Proteſtant elergy exploded the Apocrypha, con- 
demning the ſtory of Tobit and his Dog; but the 
reſt of the ſcriptures they accepted as cannenical, 
Juſt as the Popes and their creatures had coined it 
to their hands, of which more will be obſerved in 
the ſequel of this chapter, 


Bur to return to the thread of this diſcourſe 
we will premiſe, that the Chriftians will allow 
that there was not, in the original of the Bible 
writings, any part ſo trivial as to be of no moment 
or importance ** toChriſtian doctrine and prafticez * 
for if they do not, they would be hard put to 
it to juſtify the wiſdom of God in making it in the 
firſt place any part of their revelation. They muſt 
therefore be obliged ro own, that every part was 
of importance as to doctrine and practice, and 
that the leaſt, 4s well as greateſt variation, frem 
irs original compoſition (which they ſuppoſe ta 
have been dictated by the divine ſpirit) is in fact, 
ſo far forth as the variation may be ſuppoſed ta 
have taken place in the preſent tranſlation, a de- 
rogation from, and ſubverſion of God's ſuppeſed 
revelation. Mr. Ditton admits, that tt would be 
ta ridiculous piece of zeal to ſay that every let- 
ter,” ſyllable or word “ of thoſe Evangelical. and 


Apoſtolical books had been preſerved in the ſame 
good 
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good order and purity, with which they were firſt, 
compoſed, through all the ſucceeding apes and re- 


volutions of the world down to the preſent time.” 
Nor i is it poſſible for any or all the Chriſtian world, 


at this day, to underſtand, how far, or in what par- 
ticulars, the preſeat tranſlations of the ſcriptures 


may have been varied from their ſeveral originals, 


or what they were, or whether the whole is not 


eſſentially corrupted and become ſpurious. Of. 


one thing we may be certain, which 1s, that it is, 


ia the nature of things (the laws of the world we 


live in, and the condition of mankind therein duly 
confidered, particularly the viciſſitudes of learning 
and manner of tranllating and prelerving the writ- 
ings and ideas of antient authors) utterly impoſſi- 
ble, that there could have been a genuine and per- 
ſect compiling and tranſlation thereof. It would 
be the greateft arregance and vanity for any indi- 
viduals or councils to pretend to ſever the errors 
and impoſtures, which, at one time or other, may 
have crept into them, frum that which may be 
ſuppoſed {till to be genuine, or to diſtinguiſh the 
premited pet fect trom imperfect; which would 
require the omniſcience of a God, inſtead of the 


fallible knowledge acquired by the erudition of 


man, and is maniteftly ſu bverſive of the infallibilia 
ty and divine authority of revelation. 
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Facm which we infer,that ancient written reve- 
lations were never of divine authority; for it is 
inconſiſtent with the wildem and goodnels of God 
to have made a revelation of his mind and will to 
mankind, for a rule of duty and practice to them 
and to be continued to the lateſt generations as 
ſuch, when at the ſame time it is demonſtrable, 
that Gud has ſo conſtituted the laws and courie of 
che world, and the circumſtances of mankind 
therein, as would, in the nature of things, neceſſa- 
rily make a revelatien void, on account of the un- 
avoidable obſtacles, which his providence in the 
gonſtitution of things, has laid in the way, as an 


impregnabie barrier againſt a perfect tranſlation 
and 8 thereof, 


$'B C N 


7 be variety of Annotations and Expoſitions of t the 


Scriptures, together with the diverſity of Seftaries 
evinces their fallibiluly, | 


EVERT commentary and annotation on the Bi- 
ble, implicitly deelares its fallibility ; tor it 
the ſcriptures remained genuine and entire, they 
would not ſtand in need of commentaries and ex- 
politions, but would ſhine in their infallible Juſtre 
and _ without them. What an idle pian- 
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tom is it for mortals to aſſay to illuſtrate and ex- 
plain to mank ind, that which God may be ſuppoſ- 
ed to have undertaken to do, by the immediate 
Inſpiration of his ſpirit ? Do they underſtand how 
to define or explain it better than God way be ſup- 
poſed to have done? I his is not ſuppolable; up- 
on what ground then do theſe multiplicity of com- 
ments arile, except it be pre-ſuppoſed that the pre. 
lent tranſlations of the Bible have, by ſome meang 
or other, become fallible and imperfect, and there- 
fore need to be rectified and explained ? and if ſo, 
it has loſt the ſtamp of divine authority; provided 
in its original compoſition it may be ſuppoſed to 
have been poſſeſſed of it. | 


To conſtrue or ſpiritualize the Bible is the ſame 
as to in{pire it over again, by the judgment, fancy 
or enthuſiaſm of men; and thus the common 
people, by receiving God's ſuppoſed revelation at 
ſecondary hands (whether at the thouſandth or ten 
thouſandth remove from its firſt premiſed inſpira- 
tion they know not) cannot in fact be taught by 
the revelation of God. Add to this the diverſe 
and claſhing expofitions of the Bible, among which 
are ſo many flagrant proofs of the fallibility and 
vncertainty of ſuch teachings, as muſt convince 
even bigots, that every one of thoſe expolitions are 


erroneous, except their own, 


P 


ſcriptures, that chriſtians have been divided into 
ſectaries. Every commentator, who could influ- 


Calvin, and Arminius, laid the foundation of the 


it is that different commentaries or acceptations of 
the original meaning of the Scriptures, have di- 


my. 
ſubdiviſions of which it conſiſts at pretent, Nor 0 


Jews, Chriſtians or Mahometans, reſpecting their 
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Ir has been owing to different comments on the 


ence a party to embrace his comment, put himſelt 
at the head of a diviſion of Chriſtians z as Luther, 


ſectaries whe bear their names; and the Socinians 
were called after the ſciſmatical Socinius: The 
ſame may be ſaid of each of the ſectaries. Thus 


vided the Chriſtian world into the divifions and 
was there ever a diviſion or. ſubdiviſion among i | 


notions or opinions of religion, but what was oc- | 
calioned by commentating on the ſcriptures, or f 
elſe by later pretended inſpired revelations from 
God in addition thereto. The law of Moſes was 11 
the fir ſt pretended immediate revelation from God, | 
which reſpects the Bible, and after that in ſucceſ- * 
fion the ſeveral revelations of the prophets, and 
laſt of all (in the Chriſtian ſyſtem) the revelations of 
Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, who challenged a 
right of aboliſhing the prieſthood of Moſes ; Chriſt 
claiming to be the antitype of which the inſtitu- 
tion of ſacrifices and ceremonial part of the law of 


Moſes was emblematical; but this intringement 
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of the prerogative of the Levideal prie els gave 
juch offence, not only to them, but to the Jews as 
a nation, that they rejected chriſtianity, and have 
not ſubſcribed to the divine authority of it to this 
day, holding to the law of Moſes and the prophets. 
However Chriſtianity made a great progreſs in the 
world, and has been very much divided into ſea» 
ries, by the cauſes previouſly aſſigned, 


„ MAHOMET taking notice of the numerous 
ſets and diviſions among Chriſtians, i in his journies 
to Paleſtine, &c. thought it would not be difficult 
to introduce a new religion, and make himſelf 
high prieſt and ſovereign of the people.“ This 
he finally effected, proſecuting his ſcheme ſo far, 
that he new modelled the ſeriptures, preſenting 
them (as he ſaid) in their original purity, and cal- 
led his diſciples after his own name; He gained 
great numbers of proſelytes and became their 
ſovereign,in civil, military and ſpiritual matters, in- 
ſtituted the order of the myſtical prieſthood, and 
gave the world a new Bible by the name of the Al- 
coran ; which he gives us to underſtand was com- 
municated to him from God, by the intermediate 
agency of the angel Gabriel, chapter by chapter. 
« His diſciples at this day inhabit a great part of 
the richeſt countries in the world, and are tuppoſec 
is be mure numerous than the Chriſtians,” and 


are 
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are as much if not more divided into ſeQaries, 
from cauſes ſimilar to thoſe which produced the 
diviſion of Chriſtians, viz. the d Fereat comment- 
atories on and expolitions of the Alcoran. The 
Mufti, or prieſts, repreſented the docttines and 
precepts of the Alkoran in a variety of lights dif 
ferent from each other, each ot them'claiming the 
purity ot the original and infallible truths pteſerib- 
ed to the world by Mahomet, their great reform - 
er of chriſtianity. For though the ſeveral ſectaries 
ot Mahometans differ, reſpeAing the meaning of 
their Alkoran, yet they all hold to the truth and 
divine authority thereof, the ſame as the Chriſtian 
ſecta ies do concerning their Bible: fo that all the 
differe u opinions which ever did, or at preſent do 
ſubiiſt, between Jews, Chriſtians and Mahometans, 
may be reſolved lato one conſideration, viz. the 
wagt of a right underſtanding of the original of 
the ſcriptures. All Tat our ar firſt, as they imag- 
ined, from the truth of God's word, (except the 
impoſtors) concluding, that they had an infalible 
guide, and have, by one means or other, been 
guided into as many oppgſite faichs as human in- 
vention has been capable of ſabricgting; each ſect 
among the whole, cxuling ip their happy ignor. 
ance, believing that chey are favyurcg* with an in- 
fallible revelation for the, direction. 
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IT alters not the preſent argument, whether the 
ſcriptures were originally true or not; for though 
they be ſuppoſed to have been either true or falſe, 
or a mixture of both, yet they could never have 


been handed down entire and uncorrupted to the 


preſent time, through the various changes and 
perpetual refinements of learning and language; 


this is not merely a matter of ſpeculative and ar- 


gumentative demonſtration, the palpable certainty 
of it ſtands confeſſed in every Jewith, Chriſtian 
and Mahometan ſectary. 


SECT10O N Iv. 


On the compiling of the Manuſcripts of 1ht Scriptures 
into one Volume, and of its ſeveral Tranſlatio AS. 
The Infallibility of the Popes, and of tbeir charter- 

ed Right to remit or retain Sins. And of ibi Ims 
propriety of their being truſted with a Revelation 
from God, 


THE manuſcripts of ſcripture, which are ſaid 
to have been originally written on ſcolls of bark, 
Jong before the invention of paper or priating, and 


are ſaid ta compoſe our preſent Bible, were in a 


looſe and confuſed condition, Icattered about in 


the world, depoſited nobody knows how or where, 


and at different times were compiled into one vo- 
ume, The four goſpels are by the learned gener- 
* — 57 ally 
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ally admitted to have been wrote many years after 
Ehriſt, particularly that of St. John: and ſuadry 
other goſpels in the primitive ages of chriſttanity 
were received as divine by ſome of its then ſecta- 
ries, which have unfortunately not met with or- 
thodox approbation in ſubſequent zras of the deſ- 
potiſm of the church; 


Tux tranſlation of the ſcriptures by Ptelemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, was before Chrift, 
and therefere could not include the writings of the 
new teſtament in his tranſlation, and“ whether 
by ſeventy two interpreters, and in the manner as 
is commonly related, is juſtly queſtioned.” But 
where, at what time, and by whom, the ſcriptures 
of the old and new teſtament were firſt compiled 
into one volume, is what I do not underſtand : 
but was it a longer or ſhorter period after Chriſt, 
It alters net the prefent argument materially, ſince 
the ſcattered manuſcripts were in a looſe and con. 
fuſed condition for a long time; and the grand 
query is, when the compilers of thoſe manuſcripts 
collected them together in order to form them in- 
to one volume, how they could have underſtood 
the ſuppaled divine writings, or ſymbolieal figures, 
with the ideas originally connected with them, and 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which were merely 
human, and in compariſon of the others are cal: 


412 el. 8 


led prophane. To underſtand this diſtinctioa 
would require a new revelacion, as much as may 
be fuppoſed neceffary for compoling the original 
mahuferipts themſelves; but it is not pretended 
that the compilers or trau ſlators of the Bible were 
inſpired by the divine ſpirit in the doing and com... 
pleating their reſpective buſiueſs; ſo that human 
reaſon, fancy, or ſome latent deſign, muſt needs 
have been lubſtituted, in diſtinguiſhing the ſdp- 
poſed divine and human writings apart, and in giv- 
ing a perfect tranſcript of the original manuſcripts, 
Now admitting that the compilers were really hon” 
eſt principled mea (which is more than we are cer- 
tain of) it would follow, that they would be oblig- 
eU' to cull out of the mixed maſs of premiſed di- 
vine and human writings, ſuch as to chem appeared 
to be divine, which would make them to be the 
{ole arbitrators of the divinity that they were 
compilng to be handed down to poſterity as the 
intallible word of God, which is a great ſtretch of 
prerogative for mortal and fallible man to under- 
take, and as great a weakneſs in others to ſub- 
eribe to it, as of divine authority, 


Mu. Fennixc, in his Dictionary diffinition of 
the word Bible, ſabjoins the following hiſtory of 
its tranſlations, ** The tranſlation of this ſacred 
VClume was begun very early in this kingdom,” 

IEngla -d] 
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England]! “and ſome part of it was done by 
King Alfred. Adelmus tranflated the Pſalms into 
Saxon in 709, other parts were done by Edirid or 
Ecbert in 7 3e, the whole by Bede in 731. Tre- 
viſa publiſhed the whole in Engliſh in 1337. 
Tindals was brought higher in 1534, reviſed and 
altered in 1538, publiſhed with a pretaee of Cran- 
mers in 1549. In 1551, another tranſlation was 
Publiſhed, which was reviſed by ſeveral biſhops, 
was printed with their alterations in 1366. Ia 
1607 a new tranſlation was publiſhed by authority, 
which is that in preſent uſe.” From this account 
it appears, that from the firſt tranſlation of the Bi. 
ble by Treviſa, into Engliſh, in 1357, it has been 
reviſed, altered, and paſſed through fix different 
publications, the laſt of which is ſaid to have been 
done by authority, which I conclude means that 
of the King, whoſe prerogative in giving us a di- 
vine revelation, can no more be eſteemed valid 
than that of other men, though he may be poſſe}. 
ed of an arbitrary power within the limits of his 
realm to prevent any further correction and publi- 
cation of it. As to the changes it underwent pre- 
vious to Treviſa's tranſlation, in which time it 
was moſt expoſed co corruptions of every kind, 
we will not ac preſent particularly conſider, but on- 
ly obſerve that thoſe tranſlations could not, every 
one of them, be perfect, fince they were diverſe 
from 
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from each other, in conſequence of their reſpective 
reviſions and corrections ; nor is it poſſible that 
the Bible, in any of its various edicions could be 
perfect, any more than all and every of thoſe per- 
ions who have acted a part in tranſmitting them 
down to our time may he ſuppoſed to be fo : for 
perfection does not pertain to man, but is the eſſen- 
tial prerogative of God. 


Tux Roman Catholic's, to avail the evils of im- 
perfectiop, fallibility and impoſture of man, have 
fer up the Pope to be infallible ; this is their ſe- 
curity againſt being miſguided in their faith, and 
by aſcribing holineſs to him, ſecure themſelves 
f rom impoſturs z a deception, which is incompati- 
ble with holineſs, So that in matters of faith, they 
have nothing more to do, but to believe as their 
church believes. Their authority for abſolving 
or retaining fins is very extraordinary; however, 
their charter is from Chriſt (admitting them io be 
his Vicars, and the ſucceſſors of St. Peter) and 
the preſent Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible war- 

Tants it, The commiſſion is ia theſe words 3 And 
7 will give unto thee Ihe keys of the kingdom of Hea- 
den, and whoever theu hall bind on Earth, ſhall be 
Eound in Heaven ; and whatſoever thou ſbalt looſeion 


. Earth, ſhall be logſed in Heaven. Wholeſoeger 


fns ye remit, they are remitted ante them. and 
wwhaſeſoever fins ye retain, Ibey are retained.“ That 


F 
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St. Peter or his ſucceſſors ſhould have a power of 
binding and determining the ſtate and condition 
ot mankind in the world to come by remitting of 
retaining fins; is too great a power to be intruſted 
in men, as it interferes with the providence and 
prerogative of God, who on this pofition would be 
exempted from judging the world (as it would in- 
terfere with the chartered prerogative of the Popes 
in their temitting of fetaming of fins, admitting 
it to have been genuine) precluding the divine re- 
tribution of juſtice ; we may therefore from the 
authority of reaſon, conclude it to be ſpurious. It 
was a long ſucceſſion of ages that all Chriſtendom 
were dupes to the See of Rome, in which time it 
is too evident to be denied, that the Holy Fa- 
thers obtruded a great deal of pious fraud on theit 
devotees ; all public worſhip was read to the peo- 


ple in unknown languages, as it is to this day in 


Roman Catholic countries, Nor has the Bible, 
in thoſe countries, to this time, been permitted to 
be publiſhed in any but the learned languages, 


which affords great opportunity to the Romiſſi 


church to fix it to anſwer their lucrative purpoſes. 
Nor is it to be ſuppoſed that they want the incli- 
nation to do it. The before recited grant of the 


power of the abſolution of fin, to St. Peter in par- 


ticular, was undoubtedl of their centrivance. 
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Is ſhort, reaſon would prompt us to conclude; 
that had God, in very deed, made a revelation of 
his mind and will to mankind, as a rule of duty 
and practice to them, and to be contioued-as ſuch 
to the lateſt poſterity, he would in the courſe of 
his providence have ordered matters ſo that it 
ſhould have been depofited, tranſlated, and kept, 
in the hands of men of a more unexceptionable 
character than thoſe Holy Cheats can pretend to; 


Wirencxarr and Prieſtcraft, were introduced 
into this world together, in its non- age; and has 
gone on, hand in hand together, until about. half 
a century paſt, when witchcraft began to be dif- 
credited, and is at preſent almoſt exploded, both 
in Europe, and America. This diſcoyery has de- 
preciated Prieſtcraft, on the ſcale of at. leaſt fifty 
per cent: per annum, and rendered it highly pro- 


bable that the improvement of ſucceeding genera- 


tions, in the knowledge of nature, and ſcience, will 
exalt the reaſon of mankind, above the tricks and 


- impoſture of Prieſts, and bring them back to the 


religion of nature and truth; ennoble their minds, 
and be the means of cultivating concord, and 
mutual love in ſociety, and of extending charity, 
end good will to all intelligent beings, throughout 
the univerſe ; exalt the divine character, and lay a 
perminent foundation for truth and reliance on 


'prov:dence ; eſtabliſn our hopes and proſpects of 


Immortality 
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immortality, and be conducive te every defirable 
conſequence, in this world, and that which is to 


come; which will crown the ſcene of human telici- | 
ty in this ſublunary ſtate of being and probation 3 (1 
which can never be compleated, while we are un- j 
der the power and tyranny of Prieſts, ſince as it il 
ever has, it ever will be their intereſt, to invalidate | 
the law of nature and reaſon, in order to eſtabliſh 1 
ſyſtems incompatible therewith: | | 
| 
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Chapter XIV. 
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An Hiſtorical T eftimony of Miracles inſufficient 10 


prove irrational Doftrines, 


Tur method which the advocates for the 
Chriſtian revelation have moſt generally taken, to 
prove its divine authority, is, by making uſe of 
the miracles, which are ſaid to have been done by 
Moſes and the Prophets, and by Chrift and his 


'Apoſtles, for that purpoſe. Thoſe miracles, they 


either take for granted to be facts, or by a circum- 
Jocution of argumentative concluſions, deduced 
from the antiquated hiſtory of miracles, and prin- 
cipally from the ſcripture writings themſelves, 
they pretend to evinee the reality of them. This 
hiſtorical narrative of the facts of the miracles, 
they call by the name of a moral evidence, which, 
chey tell us, lays an indiſpenſible obligation on 
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thoſe of mankind to whom it is propoſed, to aſſent 
to the truth of the miracles. Having thus, as - 
they premiſe, evinced the fact of the miracles,they 
proceed to make uſe ot them as being demon- 
ſtrative of the divine authority of revelation; the 
ſame as though the miracles were inconteſtibly 


true; arguing, that it would be inconſiſtent with 


the moral perfections of God, to exert his power 
to work miracles for the confirmation of the divi- 
nity of revelation, and miſſion of promulgators, 
Was it not of the inſtitution of God ; for otherwiſe, 
ſay they, God by working the miracles, would 
have ſet his own ſeal to the deluſion;“ and thus, 
they think they have proved the truth and divine 
authority of the Chriſtian revelation ; which in- 
ference muſt be admitted to be juſt, if ſo be that 
in very deed, God had wrought the miracles for 
that purpoſe ; but admitting the eſſeptial doctrines 
of their revelation, or its main ſyſtem, to be re- 


pugnant to right reaſoning, and to the divine 


character, the inference muſt tollow, that God 
never wrought the miracles to confirm itz for that, 
by working them, he would (as in the other pre- 
miſed caſe) . have ſet his own ſeal to the deluſion,” 
Ic i is therefore, abſolutely incumbent on the advo- 
cates of revelation, in the firſt place, to evince 
from reaſon, that their reſpective revelations are 
conſiſtent with truth and the moral pertections of 


God, or they cannot, with any proprizty, make uſe 
of 
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of the evidence of teins, as a proof theic divini- 
ty, or of the divine legation of their reſpective pto- 
eulpators ; which confideration naturally promps 
the inquiſitive to a reconſideration of the argu-' 
ments contained in the preceding chapters, con- 
cernipg revelation, and the Bible doctrines there«' 
of, and to determine whether they are coticlufive 
or not. If thoſe arguments are juſt, they preclude 
mirxcles in general from having any exiſtence 


in the creation and providence of God; but 


ſhould thoſe reaſonings be thought inconcluſive; yer, 


as we have before oblerved, that as miracles ate 
urged as 4 proof of the divine inſtitution of reve- 
lation, admitting the fundamental doctrinet 


thereof are repugnant to reaſon and truth, it muſt 


of eonſequente, invalidate the evidence of the 
fact of the miracles ; tor as the Chriftians juſtly 
infer, if God wrought the miracles to confirm 
revelation, it muſt be admitted to be of divine 
authority ; ſo on the other hand, if che principle 
doctrines of revelation are inconſiſtent with reaſon, 
or the moral rectitude of things, then it follows, 


that God did not work the miracles to evince the” 


ttuth of it; for that, it would be the ſame as ex- 
erting his Almighty power miraculouſly, to prove 
an unreaſonable revelation to be of his ſpecial in- 


Nitution, to reaſonable beings ; which i Is inadmiſſi- 


ble. From hence we . that any revelation, 
bros by £02 eh ah 


ww 


doctrine © 
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« 24 
doctrine or prepoſition whatever, which, in the 
principles or ſubject of them are falſe, can never 
be proved to be truth, or of divine authority, by 
evidence deduced from the - hiſtory of miracles ; 
but on the contrary, ſuch revelation or its doctrines 
diſprove the fact of the miracles, which ate 
brought for their ſupport, And as the ſcriptures. 
contain their own confutation, in the repugnaney 
of the fundamental doctrines thereot to ceaſon, as 
has been argued befote, it is in the higheſt de- 
gree unjuſt in argument to deduce evidence from 
(pretended) miracles, in ſupport of their divinity, 
at the ſame time, relying on uncertain, antiquated, 


| intereſting and precarious hiſtory, for the evidence 


of the fact of the miracles ; an evidence of all 
others the weakeſt, and molt liable to deception; 
when on the other hand, the evidence againſt the 
divine authority of revelat ion, ariſing from its own 
ineonſiſtencies (of which this generation muſt 
judge for itſelf) is as ſtrong as reaſon can poſſibly 
conceive of, or the truth and fitneſs of things, as 
reſulting from God, can make it to be; and in a 
{uperlative ſenſe overturns the evidence for the 
fact of the miracles which could not have been 
wrought to prove contradictions; and, as the 
ſtronger evidence ſhould controul the weaker, 
we reject the hiſtory of miracles, tor that we can be 
rationally certain that the miracles, which are laid 
to 
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to have been done by Moles and the prophets, 
and by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, in teſtimony ef 
their revelation, were not in fact true; ſince. the. 
jundamental doctrines which they have promul. 
gated to the world are not reaſonable. 


Ir is not my deſign to examine particularly into 
the hiſtory of Miracles, which would ſwell a vo- 
lyme, ſhall therefore obſerve that an hiſtorical re- 
preſentarion of facts, which are ſaid to have taken 
place i in remote periods or parts of the world, are 
neither true nor falſe merely in conſequence of an 
hiſtorical exiſtence, Nor is it in our power to de- 
tect any milrepreſentation of matters of fat, re- 
corded in ancient hiſtory, except they are impro- 
bable or impoſſible to be true for ſuch events as 
probably, or poſſibley may have taken place, and 
which are handed down to us by hiſtory, or by 
tradition, as having taken place in remote epocha's 
of the world, whether they are true or falſe, we 
cannot at this time determine, inaſmuch as that 
which is probable or poſſible, might have taken 
place for any thing we can know about it. But 
ſuch hiſtoric! repreſentations of matters of tact 
as are inconſiſtent in themſelves, or with the 
reaſon and fitneſs of things, we are authorized 
from reaſon to detect as fallacious or ſpurious, 
For inſtance, an hitorical teſtimony that two and 

cares 


4 
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three was four could not be true; as thoſe num- 
bers added together, make five: Nor could ſuch. 
a teſtimony make virtue red, white, or any otheb 
colour; or juſtice. to conſiſt of mere ſolidiry; 
figure, motion or extenſion, or make a bedy eccu- 
py two diſtinct parts of ſpace, at one and the ſame 
inſtant of time, Furthermore, an hiſtorical teſti- 
mony that Adam's fin is my fin, or that of any of 
his ſuppoſed deſcendants, eould not be in fact 
true; of that the merits or righteouſneſs of Chriſt 
is that of the elect ; or in other words it is impoſ- 
ſible that the doctrine of imputation ſhould be 
true, as argued : in the 12th chapter. Nor is it poſe 
ſible that che goctrine ot ſupernatural inſpiration 
or revelation, or of a myſterious revelatiun, of a 
mere ſpiritual intercourſe of inviſible and i imper- 
ceprible beings with mankind, ſhould be in fact 
true, as argued in the 6th chapter. | Nor is it poſ⸗ 
ſible that there ſhould ever have been any truth! in 
miracles, as argued | in the 7th chapter, Nor is it 
poſſible that prophecy could have amounted to any 
thing more than human art, or illuſion, as argued 
in the Sch chapter. Nor | is it poſſible that taith 
could be the condition of Salvation, as argued in 
the gth chapter. Nor is poſſible that the dodrine 
of the trinicy ſhould have been in fact true, as ar- 
gued in the zoth chapter. Nor is it poſſible that 
all the human ſpecie deſcended, by ordinary gener - 


ation 
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ation, from the ſame original progenitors,: as argu: 
ed in the 11th chapterf Nor could a written or 
printed reveltion have poſſibly been conſiſtent with 
a progreſſive ſtate of knowledge, or applicable 
to the various circumſtances of action and 

duty whick concern mankind, who, after all, muſt 
have been neceſſitated to adopt the religion of na- 
ture or reaſon, as argued in the and ſection of the 
th chapter; nor has it been pofſible that there 
ſhould have been a perfect compiling, or tranſla- 
tion of the ſeriptures, from the antient manuſcripts 
and dead langurges, through all the refinements 
| nad viciſſitudes of learning, down to our time, as 
argued | in chapter 13th. The doctrine here allud- 

ed to, and their appendages, compoſe the main 
lyſtem of the chriſtian reyelation, the rationality of 
| which, may be better judged of in this enlighten- 
ed age of the world, than in thoſe times of ignor- 
| ance and ſuperſtition, | in which it was promulgated. 

None will pretend, but that the learned nations 
of the earth at preſent, are far advanced, in arts 

ſciences and logical reaſonings, above the prima- 
tive Chriſtians ; let us therefore examine, and 
candidly criticiſe for ourſelves, leſt the credulity of 
former ages obtrude their unphilolophical and in- 

confiſtent revelations upon us, as ſacred and in- 
failible truth. It is high time we were rouſed 
from our lethargy and ſuperſtition and that we de- 

mand of our fpiritua} teachers, reaſon and ſolid 

argument 
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argument, for the ground of our faith and confie 
dence. 


SHouLd we admit that miracles were wrought 
to confirm the divine authority of primitive chriſ- 
tianicy, and the miſſion of its firſt teachers, yet, 
thoſe miracles could not confirm the divinity of 
its preſent tranſlation, or the authority of its pre- 
ſent teachers ; for that the main ſyſtzm of it, as it 
is now handed down to us, is, in its pringiples, re- 
pugnant to truth and the moral charaQer of 
God, as argued in the chapters alteady alluded to- 
We infer from hence, that if miracles have been 
wrought in the early æra of the promulgation of 
the chriftian revelation, to confirm its (then) au- 
thority, and chat of its teachers, it has ſince that 
#ra, by ſome means or other, become ſpuriouſly 
altered from its primitive ſuppoſed purity ; and 
that thoſe premiied miracles cannot evince the 
truth of the preſent copies of revelation, or the 
divine authority of the preſent clergy z for that 
the copies now extant, will not bear the ſcrutiny 
of reaſon. But if the preſent copies of the reve- 
lation are perfectly or effentially the ſame as they 
were in their primitive compoſure, we may be 
morally certain, that God never wrought miracles 
to perperuate and confirm ſuch irrational doctrines 
as are therein contained, at the great expence of the 


treaſures and underſtandings of mankind. 
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Morality, derived from Natural Fitneſs, and noi 


from tradition. 


SUCH parts or paſſages of the icriptures as in- 
eulcate morality} have a tendency to ſubſerve 
mankind, the fame as all other public inveſtigations 


or teachings of it, may be ſuppoſed to have; but 
are neither better or worſe for having a place in 


the volumn of thoſe writings denominated canoni- 


eal; for morality does not derive its nature from 


books, but from the fitneſs of things; and though 


it may be more or leſs, interſperſed through the 


pages of the Alkoran, its purity and rectitude 
would remain the ſame; for that it is founded in 


eternal right z and whatever writings, books or 


oral ſpeculations, beſt illuſtrate or teach this 
moral ſcience, ſhould have che preference. The 


knowledge of this as well 2s all other ſciences, is 

acquired from reaſon and experience, and (as it is 

progreſſively obtained) may with propriety ve 

called, the revelation of God, which hc has reveal- 

ed to us in the conſtitution of our rational natures ; 

and as it is congenial with reaſon and truth cans 
, not 
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467, 
not (like other revelations) partake of impoſture. 
This is natural religion, and could be derived 
from none other but God. I have endeavoured, 
in this treatiſe, to prune this religion from thoſe 
excreſcences, with which Craft on the one hand, 

and [gnorance on the other, have loaded it; and 
to hold it up to view in its native amplicity, free 
from alloy; and have throughout the contents of 
the volume, addreſſed the reaſon of mankind, and 
not their paſſions, traditions or prejudices; for 
which cauſe, it is no wiſe probable that it will 
meet with any conſiderable approbation. 


Mosr of the human race,by one means or other 
are prepoſſeſſed with principles oppoſed to the 
religion of reaſon, In theſe parts of America, 
they are moſt generally taught, thac they are born 
into the world in a ſtate of enmity to God and 
moral good, and are under his wrath and curſe, 
that the way to Heaven and future bleſſedreſs is 
out of their power to purſue, and that it is incums 
bred with myſteries which none but the Priefts 
can unfold, that we mult ©* be bern again have a 
fpecial kind of taith, and be regenerated ; or in 
fine, that human nature, which they call © the 
old man,” muſt be deſtroyed, peryerted, or chang- 
ed by them, and by them new modeled, before it 
can be admitted into the Heavenly kingdom: 


Such 
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Such a plan of ſuperſtition, as far as it obtaing 
credit in the world, ſubjects mankind to ſacerdotaj 
empire; which is erefted on the imbecility of 
human nature. Such of mankind, as break the 


fetters of their education, remove ſuch other ob- 


ſtacles as are in their way, and have the confidence 


Publicly to talk rational , exalt reaſon to its juſt 
ſupremacy, and vindicate truth and the ways of 


God's providence to men; are ſure to be ſtamped 


with the epithet of irreligious, infidel, prop hane, 
and the like. But ir is often obſerved of ſuch a 
man, that be is morally boneſt, and as often replied, 
avhat of that ? Morality will carry no man 1s beaven; 
So that all the ſatisfaftion the honeſt man can have 
while the ſuperſtitious are ſquibbing hell fire at 
Him, is to retort back upon them that they are 
prieſt ridden: 


Mosr people place religion in arbitrary cere- 
monies, or mere poſitive ipſtitutions, abſtractly 
conſidered from the moral rectitude of rhings, and 
in which religion does not and cannot conſiſt, and 


thus delude themſelves with an empty notion of 


religion, which, in reality is made up of tradition 
and ſuperſtition, and in which moral obligation is 
not eoncerned ;z not conſidering that a contormity 
to moral rectitude, which is morality in the ab- 
ſtract, is the ſum of all religion, that ever was or 
ean be in the univerſe; as there can be no religion 


i 
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in that in which there is no moral obligation; ex- 


cept we make religion to be void of reaſon, and if 
ſo, all argument about it is at an end. 


Tux mavner of the exiſtence, and intercourſe 
of human ſouls, after the diſſolution of their bodies 
by death, being inconceiveable to us in this life, 
and all manner of intelligence between us and de- 
parted ſouls impracticable, the prieſts have it in 
their power to amuſe us, with a great variety cf 
viſionary apprehenſions of things in the world to 
come, which, while in this life, we cannot contra- 
dict from experience, the teſt of great part of our 
certainty (eſpecially to thoſe of ordinary under- 
ſtandings) and having introduced myſteries into 
their religion, make it as incomprehenſible to us, 
(in this natural ſtate) as the manner of our future 
exiſtence ; and from ſcripture authority, having 
invalidated reaſon as being carnal and depraved, 
they proceed further to teach us from the ſame 
auchority, that /e natural man knoweth net the 
things of the ſpirit, for they are focliſhneſs unto lim, 
neither can be know them for they are ſpiritually dil- 
cerned.” A ſpiritualizing teacher is nearly as well 


acquainted with the kingdom of Heaven,as a man 


can be with his home lot. He knows the road to 
heaven and eternal bleſſedneſs, to which happy te- 


gions, with the greateſt aſſurance, he preſumes to 


pilot his dear diſciples, and unfold to them the 
mitteries 
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miſteries of the canonical writings, and of the 
world to come; they catch the enchuſialm aud ſee 
with the ſame ſort of ſpiritual eyes, with which they 
can pierce religion through and through, and 
underſtand the ſpiritual meaning or the ſcriptures, 
which before had been © a dead letter” to them, 
particularly the revelations of St. John the Divine, 
and the alluſion of the horns therein mentioned. 
The moſt obſcure and unintelligible paſſages of 
the Bible, come within the compals ot their ſpirit- 
ual diſcerning, as apparently as figures do to a 
mathematician: Then they can ſing ſongs out of 
the Canticles, ſaying, © l am my beloved's and my 
beloved is mine ;” and being at a looſe from the 
government of reaſon, pleaſe themſelves with any 
fanaticiſms they Ike beſt, as that of their being 
 *jnatebed as brands out of the burning, to enjoy the ſpe- 
cial and eternal ſaveur of God, not from any werthi- 
ne /s or merit in them, but merely from the ſovereign 
Will and pleaſure of God, while millions of millions, as 
good by nature and practice as they, were leit te welter 
eternally, under the ſcalding drops of divine venge- 
\ ance ; not conſideriag, that it it was conſiſtent 
with the peefections of God to ſave them, his ſal» 
vation could not fail to have been uniformly ex- 
tended to all others, whoſe circumſtances may be 
luppoſed to be ſimilar to, or more deſerving than 
theirs, for equal juſtice can not fail to apply in all 
caſes in which equal juſtice demands It, But theſe 
" deluded 
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deluded people reſelve the divine government al- 
together into ſovereignty ; © even ſo Father, for ſo 
it ſeemed good in thy fight,” And as they exclude 
reaſon and juſtice from their imaginary notions of 
religion, tHey alſo exclude it from the providence 
or moral government of God. Nothing is more 
common, in the part of the country where I was 
educated, than to hear thoſe infatuated people, 
in their public and private addreſſes, acknowledge 
to their creator, from the deſk and elſewhere, 
&« had? then, 0 Lord, laid judgment to the line and 
righteouſneſs to the plummet, we bad been in the grave 
with the dead and in bell with the damned, iong be- 


fore this time.” Such expreſſions from the crea« 
ture to the creator are prophane, and utrer'y in- 
compatible with the divine character. Undoubt- 
edly, (all things complexly confidered} the provi- 


dence uf God to man is juſt, inaſmuch as it has the 
divine approbation, 


Tus ſuperſtitious thus ſet up a ſpiritual diſs 
cerving, independent of, and in oppoliiioa to 
reaſon, and their mere imaginations paſs with each 
other, and with themſelves, for infallible truth. 
Hence it is, tnat they deſpiſe the progteſſive and 
weariſome reaſonings of philoſophers (which muſt 
be admitted to be a painful method of arriving at 
truth) but as it is the only way in which we can 
acquire it, I have purſued the old natural road of 
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raciocination, concluding, that as this ſpiritual dif: 
cerning is altogether inadequate to the manage 
ment of any of the concerns of life, or of contribut- 


ing any aſſiſtance or knowledge towards the per“ 
fecting of the arts and ſciences, it is equally 


unintelligible and inſignificant in matters of relig- 


ion: and therefore conclude, chat it the human 
race in general, could be prevailed upon to exer- 
ciſe common ſenſe in religious concerns, thoſe ſpi- 


ritual fictions would ceaſe, and be ſucceeded by 
tealon and truth. 


rler UL 


Of the Importance ef the Exerciſe of Reaſon, and 


Practice of Morality, in order to the Happineſs* of 
Mankind. 


THE period of life is very uncertain, and at 
the longeſt is but ſhort : a few years bring us from 
infancy to manhood, a few more to a diſſolution ; 
Pain, ſickneſs and death are the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of animal life. Through lite we ſtruggle 


with phyſical evils, which eveatually are certain to 
deſtroy our earthly compoſicion; and well would 
it be for us did evils end here; but alas | mo» 
ral evil has been more or leſs predominant in our 
agency, and though natural evil is unavoidable, 
yet moral evil may be prevented or remedied by 
the 
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the exerciſe of virtue. Morality is therefore of 
more importance to us than any or all other attain- 
ments; as it is a habit of mind, which, from a re- 
troſpective conſciouſneſs of our agency in this life, 
we ſhould carry with us into our ſucceeding ſtate 
of exiſtence, as an acquired appendage of our ra- 
tional nature, and as the neceſſary means of our 
mental happineſs. Virtue and vice are the only 
things in this world, which, with our fouls, are 
capable of ſurviving death z the former is the ra- 
tional and only procuring cauſe of all intellectual 
- happineſs, and the latter of conſcious guilt and 
miſery z and therefore, our indiſpeaſible duty and 
ultimate intereſt is, to love, cultivate and improve 
the one, as the means of our greateſt good, and to 
hate and abſtain from the other, as product ve of 
our greateſt evil. And in order thereto, we ſhould 
ſo far diveſt ourſelves of the incumbrances of this 
world, (which are too apt to engreſs our attention) 
as to enquire a conſiſtent ſyſtem-of the knowledge 
of religious duty, and make it our conſtant erdea- 
vour in life to act conformably to it. The kaows 
ledge of the being, perfections, creation and pro- 
vidence of GOD, and of the immortality of our 
ſouls, is the foundation of religion; which has been 
particularly illuſtrated in the four firſt chapters of 
this diſcourſe. And as the Pagan, Jewiſh, Chriſt- 
jan and Mahometan countries of the world have 
| | LII been 
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been overwhelmed with a multiplicity of revelatis 
ons diverſe from each. other, and which, by their 
reſpective promulgators, are ſaid to have been im- 
mediately inſpired into their ſouls, by the ſpirit of 
God, or immediately communicated to them by 
the intervening agency of angels (as in the in- 
ſtance of the inviſible Gabriel to Mahomet) and as 
thoſe revelations have been received and credited, 
by far the greater part of the inhabitants of the ſe- 
veral countries of the world (on whom they have 
been obtruded) as ſupernaturally revealed by God 
or Angels, and which, in doctrine and diſcipline, 
are in moſt reſpects repugnant to each other, it 
fully evinces their impoſture, and authorizes us, 
without a lengthy courſe of arguing, te determine 
with certainty,that not more than one if any one of 
them, had their original from God ; as they claſh 
with each other; which is ground of high proba- 
bility againſt the authenticity of each of them; 


A REVELATION, that may be ſuppoſed to be 
really of the inſtitution of God, muſt alſo be ſup- 


poſed to be perfectly conſiſtent or uniform, and to 
be able to ſtand the teſt of truth; therefore ſuch 


pretended revelations, as are tendered to us as the 

contrivance of heaven, which do not bear that teſt, 

we may be morally certain, was either originally 

a deception, or has ſince, by adulteration become 
; ſpurious; 
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-Þurious. Furthermore, ſhould we admit, that 
among the numerous revelations on which the re- 
ſpective prieſts have given the ſtamp of divinity, 
ſome one of them was in reality of divine autho- 
rity, yet we could no otherwiſe, as rational beings, 
d ſtinguiſh it trom ethers, but by reaſon. 


Rx Aso therefore muſt be the ſtandard, by 
which we determine the reſpective claims ef reve- 
lation; for otherwiſe we may as well ſubſcribe to 
the divinity of the one as of the other, or to the 
whole of them, or to none at all, So likewiſe on 
this theſis, if reaſon rejects the whole of thoſe re- 
velations, we ought to return to the religion of na» 
ture and reaſon, | 


 UnpovusrTEDLY it is our duty, and for our beſt 
geod, that we occupy and improve the faculties, 
with which our Creator has endowed us, but ſo far 
as prejudice, or prepoſſeſſion of opinion prevails 
Dyer our minds, in the ſame proportion, reaſon is 
excluded from our theory or practice. Therefore 
it we would acquire uſeful knowledge, we muſt 
firſt diveſt ourſelves of thoſe impediments; and 
fincerely endeavuur to ſearch out the truth ; and 
draw our concluſions from reaſon and juſt argu- 
ment, which will never conform to our inclination, 


intereſt or faacy ; but we muſt conform to that if 


we 
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would judge rightly. As certain as we determine 
contrary to reaſon, we make a wrong cencluſion 5 
therefore, our wiſdom is, to conform to the na- 
tore and reaſon of things, as well in religious mat- 
ters, as in other ſciences. Prepoſterouſly abſurd 
would it be, to negative the exerciſe of reaſon in 
religious concerns, and yet, be actuated by it in all 
other and leſs occurrences of life. All our know- 
ledge of things is derived from God, in and by the 
order of nature, out of which we cannot perceive, 
reflect or underſtand any thing whatſoever ; our 
external ſenſes are natural and ſo are our ſouls ; by 
the inſtrumentality of the former we perceive the 
objects of ſenſe, and with the latter we reflect on 
them. And thoſe objects are alſo natural; ſo that 
ourſelves, and all things about us, ard our know- 
ledge collected therefrom, is natural, and not ſu- 
pernatural z as argued in the 6th chapter. 


Wr may and often do, connect or arrange our 
ideas together, in a wrong or improper manner, 
for the want of {kill or judgment, or through miſ- 
take or the want of application, or. through the 
influence of prejudice ; but in all ſuch caſes, the 
error does not originate from the ideas themſelves, | 
but from the compoſer ; for a ſyſtem, or an ac- 
rangementof ideas juſtly compoſed ; always con- 
tain the truth; but an unjuſt compoſition never 


fails 
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fails to contain error and falſnood. Therefore an 
unjuſt connection of ideas is not derived from nas 
ture, but from the imperfect compoſition of mand 
Miſconnection of ideas is the ſame as misjudgings 
and has no poſitive exiſtence, being merely a crea 
ture of the imagination; but nature and truth are 
real and uniform ; and the rational mind by rea- 
ſoning, diſcerns the uniformity, and is thereby en- 
abled to make a juſt compoſition of ideas, which 
will ſtand the teſt of truth. But the fantaſtical il- 
luminations of the credulous and ſuperſtitious part 
of mankind, proceed from weakneſs, and as far as 


they take place in the world, ſubvert the religion 
of REASON and TRUTH. 
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